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A theoretical view of control is developed that argues that self-control is at the core of 
the organizational control process. Various “levels” making up the control process and 
issues regarding “sources” from which to initiate control attempts are considered. 
Also, contingency variables relevant to decisions regarding the appropriate source 
from which to initiate control are addressed. Overall, the need for an expanded view of 
control is developed: this view recognizes the importance of self-control as well as 
external control mechanisms and identification of an adequate fit between these two 
modes for each unique Situation. 


AN INTEGRATED PERSPECTIVE 
OF SELF-CONTROL 
IN ORGANIZATIONS 


CHARLES C. MANZ 
University of Minnesota 


KEVIN W. MOSSHOLDER 
Auburn University 


FRED LUTHANS ` 
University of Nebraska 


The formal recognition of the role that control plays in organizations 
may be traced to Fayol’s original work on the functions of 
management. Defining control as the verification of conformity with 
adopted plans, instructions, and principles, Fayol emphasized that . 
the control function is both reactive and proactive. He noted, “It has 
for object to point out weaknesses and errors in order to rectify them 
and prevent recurrence” (Fayol, 1949: 107). Over the years, the 
practice of management has given considerable attention to part of 
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what Fayol advocated: control as a reactive function operating on 
things. 

Generally less emphasis has been placed on the proactive control 
perspective. Yet the implications of this perspective may point to 
some deficiencies of more traditional views of organizational control. 
Much of organization structure and design is concerned implicitly 
with the proactive control of individuals’ behavior, as are various 
planning and policy models. Overlooked in theory and practice, 
however, is the role of what could be described as the core of 
organizational processes: self-control. 

Most traditional behavioral control approaches (organizational 
structure/ design, goal setting, authority/ power, and reward systems) 
are externally oriented. For example, Tannenbaum (1962: 238) 
describes control as “any process which a person or group of persons 
or organization of persons determines, i.e., intentionally affects, what 
another person or group or organization will do,” and Lawler (1976: 
1248) cites an often used definition of control “to direct, to influence, 
or to determine the behavior of someone else.” 

The purpose of this article is to provide a perspective of control in 
organizations that recognizes more fully the role of the self. Our 
discussion addresses the role of self-control within a model integrating 
both the larger control process, levels of control, and the more 
pragmatic issues of sources from which which control is initiated. 
Advantages and disadvantages of self and external control modes are 
addressed as are contingency variables affecting the appropriate 
control source. 


THE ROLE OF 
SELF-CONTROL IN OX GANIZATIONS 


A framework assigning prominence to the self-control process is 
that of social learning theory (SLT) (Bandura, 1977a; Davis and 
Luthans, 1980). Social learning theory recognizes the interaction 
between the person, behavior, and the environment (including other 
persons, organization structure, and so on). From an SLT view, 
control stems from the individual’s interaction with both external 
and self-imposed process components. Control is not established 
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solely through the fiat of formal organizational control systems nor 
does an individual completely determine his or her own behavior 
(Mills, 1983). 

The core of the self-control process can be described as consisting 
of the same basic components included in external control systems: 
standards, evaluation processes, and administration of consequences 
contingent on evaluations (Lawler, 1976; Lawler and Rhode, 1976). 
Each of these components, however, originate from the self rather 
than from external sources (Bandura, 1969; Luthans and Davis, 
1979; Manz, 1979). Sometimes self-control involves a simple filtering 
or modification of external forces (for example, external standards). 
Persons may exercise self-control even when they choose to acquiesce 
to external demands, as acquiescence still implies choice. Organizations 
are usually more concerned with active rather than passive self- 
influence patterns. An integrated view of self-control recognizes 
both. For example, control attempts that seek passive acceptance 
from employees may be best suited for achieving compliance. 
Influence attempts that seek active involvement (proactive self- 
control), on the other hand, may be better suited for achieving 
commitment. 


LEVELS OF CONTROL 
IN ORGANIZATIONS 


It is important to recognize the conceptually distinct levels at 
which self-control may occur. These levels can be delineated according 
to their proximity to the prime locus of behavior initiation, that is, the 
self (Brief and Aldag, 1981). Figure I presents a model of the different 
behavioral influence levels that make up behavioral control in 
organizations. 

Three levels of the control process are identified in the model. 
Specific day-to-day behaviors operate within the core of the model. 
These short-term behaviors may be conveniently represented by A 
(antecedents, standards, and goals that set the occasion for the 
behavior to be emitted), B (behavior), E (self-evaluation), and C 
(consequences that include self-administered rewards and punishers). 
Antecedents and consequences can occur at both mental and physical 
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Figure 1: Self-Control! Core Within the Context of Organizational! and Other Ex- 
ternal Control Forces 


levels, creating the potential for complex interactions between 
unobservable and observable elements. This is indicated in Figure | 
by the set of arrows connecting upper case (observables) and lower 
case (unobservables) components at the model’s core. At the core 
level, our view of self-control coincides with frameworks suggested in 
clinical traditions (Bandura, 1969, 1977a; Mahoney and Arnkoff, 
1978, 1979; Thoresen and Mahoney, 1974). 

The longer term self-control component in the model represents 
the context in which immediate self-control operates. At this level, 
control shifts to less specific, longer term notions of self-direction. 
Career goals (that is, longer-term standards) and life or- career 
satisfaction (longer-term consequences) resulting from long-term 
evaluations are examples of this level of self-control. As indicated, 
the core self-control process can be influenced by longer term goals 
and consequences. Taylor et al. (1984) suggest that lower-level 
standards may stem from broader behavioral principles. For 
example, an employee adhering to a “be successful” principle might 
opt for high-performance behavior options such as working longer 
hours or choosing challenging tasks. 

External control influences such as organization. structure and 
policies combine to establish external standards/ goals of control that 
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interact with the levels of self-control. External consequences such as 
societal prestige or job promotion can result from external evaluations 
made within organizations. However, this external influence will 
affect self-imposed control only to the extent that these forces are 
internalized. Bandura (1969) has suggested that individuals adopt 
standards for their behavior based on socially acquired criteria. Of 
course, external control influences are mediated by the individual’s 
predispositions and cognitions as one moves toward the core of the 
model. In this regard, Weiss (1977) has found that subordinate 
imitation of supervisory behavior (that 1s, responding to an external 
stimulus) is moderated by the person’s self-esteem. 

It is apparent from the model that self-control processes can be 
influenced by longer term consequences. An implication is that self- 
control behavior will be continued only as long as it is supported by 
longer-term consequences (Manz and Sims, 1980; Thoresen and 
Mahoney, 1974). The model also indicates that the consequences 
experienced in the self-control process will affect subsequent 
behavioral standards. This is consistent with the notion of chained 
behavior in which consequences can act as future stimuli in the 
behavioral control process (Luthans and Kreitner, 1985). Finally, 
two-directional arrows indicate the well-supported notion of a 
reciprocal influence between individuals and their environments 
(Bandura, 1977a; Davis and Luthans, 1980; Mahoney, 1974; Mischel, 
1973). 


SOURCES OF BEHAVIORAL 
CONTROL IN ORGANIZATIONS 


~ Although the employee’s self-regulatory system will exert ultimate 

influence (Irwin, 1971), attempts can obviously originate from 
sources other than the self. Thus, although levels of control 
contribute to an expanded view of control, sources of control are 
important in considering control practice. Questions of who sets 
standards, evaluates performance, and administers consequences 
based on these evaluations become relevant in this regard. Control 
sources may be delineated along a continuum describing individual 
responsibility in control attempts. Two extremes on this continuum 
may be identified: self-control and external control. 
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At one extreme, the initiation of the control attempt lies entirely 
with entities other than the self: external sources (for example, the 
society, organization, supervisor, coworker). Behavior can be thought 
of as being environmentally initiated under these circumstances. 
Operant psychologists (such as, Skinner, 1953; Verplanck, 1962) and 
organizational researchers adopting this view (Luthans and Kreitner, 
1985; Sims, 1977) have stressed the utility of external control sources 
in affecting employee behavior. 

At the other extreme of the ownership continuym, the source of 
control is conceived as originating in the self. Recent work in the 
management literature (see, for instance, Andrasik and Heimburg, 
1981; Brief and Aldag, 1981; Davis and Luthans, 1980; Manz, 1983a, 
1983b; Manz and Sims, 1980; Marx, 1982; Mills, 1983; Mills and 
Posner, 1981) has increasingly emphasized the role that the self plays 
in the aggregate control structure of the organization. In this view, 
the self is active in the control process both objectively and 
subjectively. Objectively, individuals may specify standards, perform 
evaluations, and administer consequences. In a subjective sense, 
individuals can psychologically create or alter external reality so as to 
manage its effect on one’s choices. For example, individuals may 
employ attributional/ perceptual mechanisms in attempts to adapt 
inhospitable work environments into manageable solutions (Salancik 
and Pfeffer, 1978). 


INTEGRATING LEVEL AND 
SOURCE OF CONTROL 


To provide a clearer depiction of the complexities surrounding 
self-control in organizations, and to summarize the discussion thus 
far, an integrated three-dimensional perspective of individual 
behavioral control is presented in Figure 2. Each major process 
component of controi (that is, setting standards, evaluating, and 
administering consequences) is depicted as a separate dimension. 
This signifies that each of these components can originate at a point 
along a continuum ranging from external control to self-imposed 
control. Various combinations of control applications result when 
the functions originate from different sources (for example, self-set 
standards, external evaluation, and externally administered con- 
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Figure 2: Integrated Model of Control in Organizations 


sequences). The model suggests the potential for interactions between 
control sources and levels through the conjunction of the major 
control components. 

The arrows on each dimension denote the argument that in the 
final analysis control is self-imposed. Once control attempts have 
been initiated (from any source), the ultimate effect on behavior is 
determined by how these attempts are manifested in the individual’s 
self-control system. External control attempts will impact on the 
self-controlled individual to the extent the individual recognizes and 
accepts them. The model stresses two points: (a) self-control is an 
integral part of the control process; and (b) choice exists regarding 
the control sources. Regarding the latter point, choosing the 
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appropriate source of control is dependent on several factors that are 
addressed in the next section. 


CONTINGENCY FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE CONTROL SOURCE CHOICE 


The term “behavioral control” often -gives rise to images of 
negative or even unethical activities. By the same token, the 
connotation of self-control is more virtuous and desirable (see 
Mahoney and Arnkoff, 1979; Waterman, 1981). The position taken 
here is that control may be best understood as a necessary process 
rather than a value-laden concept. Influence exercised over oneself as 
well as that which is externally imposed can have ia and 
negative implications. 

The following discussion selectively highlights relevant issues 
regarding control attempts in organizations. The focus is on 
advantages and disadvantages of different control sources and 
contingency factors that are relevant to such decisions. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF EXTERNAL AND SELF-CONTROL SOURCES 


Several popular work motivation theories support the notion of 
self-based control. For example, expectancy theory (Vroom, 1964) 
underscores the importance of individuals’ perceived effort-outcome 
relationships as well as the valence placed on the outcomes. 
Unfortunately, external control systems often administer cutcomes 
in a way that obfuscates the relationship between effort and cutcomes 
(Kerr, 1975) or they. provide outcomes of limited value to the 
organization member. Furthermore, goal-setting theory (Locke, 
1968; Locke et al., 1981; Locke, et al., 1984) emphasizes that 
conscicus intentions in the form of goals are a prime causal factor in 
behavior. Goals may be set by external sources; however, unless an 
individual is sufficiently committed to achieving those goals, the 
motivational impact is attenuated. Moreover, Campion and Lord 
(1982) have recently examined goal setting from a control systems 
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perspective and determined that self-set goals (that is, self-control) 
are a vital component of the process by which individuals strive to 
attain desired performance states. Finally, in regard to theories of 
intrinsic motivation, there is some evidence (Deci and Ryan, 1980; 
Fisher, 1978) to suggest that diminishing personal control over one’s 
behavior tends to reduce intrinsic motivation. 

Aside from ramifications stemming from motivation theories, 
considerations of control sources bear implications for control 
process outcomes. It can be argued that self-control yields a number `’ 
of potential advantages over external modes. External control 
systems can result in dysfunctional outcomes such as rigid bu- 
reaucratic behavior (attention given only to behaviors rewarded by 
the system), control resistance, and the input of invalid information 
into management information systems (Lawler, 1976; Lawler and 
Rhode, 1976). In addition, Kerr (1975) has cited a number of 
examples where external control systems rewarded undesirable 
behaviors while desired behaviors were ignored. 

Furthermore, a hypothesis derived from attribution theory is that 
there is a tendency for individuals to explain the behavior of others 
based on internal causes (such as bad attitudes) while explaining 
one’s own behavior in terms of external attributions (such as 
situational constraints). Known as “over attribution” (Jones and 
Nisbett, 1972), this tendency may have far-reaching effects when 
placed in the context of external control modes. For example, 
supervisory evaluation is a common mode of external evaluation. 
Green and Liden (1980) found that supervisors attributing poor 
subordinate performance to internal causes (such as lack of effort) 
used punitive actions more frequently and intensely than when poor 
performance was attributed to external causes (such as lack of 
support). Other researchers have shown that when the consequences 
of poor performance were serious, supervisors used more internal 
attributions and punishment than when consequences were not - 
serious (Mitchell and Wood, 1979). Obviously, control based on 
external evaluations may cause interpersonal misunderstandings or 
worse. 

If organizational and individual goals and values are reasonably 
congruent (Kerr and Slocum, 1981), a greater reliance on self-control 
offers the potential to deal effectively with a number of control 
problems (Manz and Sims, 1980). Greater reliance on self-control 
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can potentially improve individual performance. When a person has 
the power to self-administer rewards, performance might be enhanced 
because of a strongly perceived relation between behaviors and 
outcomes (Vroom, 1964). Furthermore, to the extent that rewards 
are self-administered, the person is less likely to feel externally 
controlled and thus not experience the decreased intrinsic motivation 
that some theorists (DeCharms, 1968; Deci and Ryan, 1980) predict. 

In addition, some of the dysfunctional outcomes that Lawler 
(1976) and Lawler and Rhode (1976) have attributed to external 
contro] systems may be attenuated. The probability of neglecting 
important work processes, as exemplified in bureaucratic behavior, 
may be reduced. This would occur to the extent that self-evaluations 
of performance reduce feelings that only externally specified 
behaviors will produce desirable outcomes. Also, resistance to 
control could be reduced because elements of self-control can be less 
threatening than external control (self-evaluation as opposed to 
external evaluation). Finally, to the extent that evaluations and 
administration of consequences originate from the self, there should 
exist little perceived need to cover up poor performance by producing 
false data. 

Similarly, an individual is not likely to attribute a performance 
problem to a lack of effort if he knows he is working very hard. 
Although an external control source might punish this low 
performance, attributing it to a lack of effort (see Mitchell and Kalb, 
1982), the individual may be more likely to try to determine the real 
problem. 

Nevertheless, a greater emphasis on self-control is not without 
problems. If an employee perceives low performance as stemming 
from situational constraints when in fact it is caused by personal 
factors (such as a lack of effort), the basis for performance 
improvement would not be established. This phenomenon has been 
referred to elsewhere as self-serving bias (Riess et al., 1981). 
Moreover, an overemphasis on self-control may increase the 
likelihood of poor coordination among employees and work units— 
this is especially problematic under conditions of high technological 
interdependence (Thompson, 1967; Slocum and Sims, 1980). In the 
extreme, a kind of anarchy could emerge. In addition, the self- 
administration of certain outcomes is untenable. For example, 
although an organization may suffer from pay inequities, economic 
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constraints may limit employees from resolving the problem using 
monetary rewards. 

Another potential problem with the use of self-control in 
organizations stems from the assumption that individuals can or will 
execute self-control effectively if provided with the opportunity. Not 
all individuals may possess a high need for autonomy on the job 
(Harrell and Alpert, 1979), and thus might not take advantage of 
self-control opportunities. In addition, self-management is a skill 
that many individuals will need to develop before they can function 
effectively under autonomous conditions (Manz and Sims, 1980). 
(More on these ideas will follow.) 

Although most researchers (for example, Bandura, 1969) would 
not dispute that all people exercise varying degrees of self-contro! 
over their own behaviors, there is disagreement over the success of 
organizational systems based on self-control. Lawler (1976) states 
that under certain conditions, individuals can use self-control and 
avoid weaknesses of externally originated control systems. Others 
(for example, Miner, 1975) assert that despite the potential 
effectiveness of self-control, evidence affirming this potential is 
lacking. Commenting on these opposing viewpoints, Kerr and 
Slocum (1981: 117) note that “although systems based on self-control 
have been successful, normally incentives external to people must be 
present for willingness to perform to be assured.” 


CONTINGENCY FACTORS 


While considering strengths and weaknesses of self-control, it is 
apparent that control source choices will be more or less effective 
depending an the context in which the control is executed. In each 
situation, several factors weigh on the decision to initiate individual 
behavioral control. The following discussion will address some 
contingencies that are especially salient. The proposed contingency 
framework involves three categories of factors: (a) the focus of 
control attempted, (b) the nature of the person(s) controlled, and (c) 
the work context in which control occurs. | 


Focus of control. The first category of contingency factors 
concerns the focus of control attempted. For example, the appropriate 
source of control will likely differ depending on whether the focus is 
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on output or behavioral control (Ouchi, 1977; Ouchi and Mcguire, 
1975). If an organization is mainly interested in outputs, then an 
external control mode becomes more appropriate. Under such 
circumstances, the end is of much greater import than the behavioral 
means. However, if the attempted control concerns behavior, an 
external control mode may be less effective. A sales trainee making 
sales calls could be externally evaluated and rewarded for output. 
However, if the process rather than the result of selling is of primary 
interest at this early stage of the trainee’s career, emphasis on self- 
control with external guidance may have a more beneficial impact on 
selling behavior. | 

In this view, Carver and Scheier (1982) note that output-oriented 
control systems, in proceeding toward preset endpoints, assume 
implicitly: that reference points in the control process are largely 
static. Where processes rather than endpoints are of greater import, 
reference points or goals will be subject to higher degrees of change. 
Carver and Scheier intimate that self-regulation plays an increasingly 
larger role under such conditions, allowing individuals to monitor 
and react better to discrepancies caused by reference point fluctuation 
across the expanse of a behavioral episode. 

Similarly, the appropriate source of control can be influenced by 
whether the orientation of the control attempt is closer to what has 
been described as “systematized” on the one hand or “developmental” 
on the other (Van de Ven, 1979; Van de Ven and Delbecg, 1974; Van 
de Ven et al., 1976). Systematized control originates outside the 
person where some external source is responsible for setting work 
standards, establishing work procedures, and so on. There is little 
intention for the self to affect the task process. This mode is designed 
for addressing repetitious tasks. Developmental control provides the 
occasion for greater reliance on self-control (Slocum and Sims, 
1980). It involves general goals to be achieved and norms and 
expectations for employee behavior. Developmental-oriented control 
is suited for handling tasks that are new or nonroutine. 


The coutrollee. Several individual difference factors regarding the | 
employees to be controlled can be expected to influence the 
appropriateness of a particular source of control. An obvious 
consideration would be the extent to which employees desire the 
opportunity to exercise self-control. It has been suggested that 
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organizations consider the need for autonomy of job candidates in 
relation to the amount of autonomy possible in a job (Harrell and 
Alpert, 1979). A poor fit may mean difficulties for the new employee 
and organization. Similarly, job characteristics models suggest that 
the extent to which positive outcomes (such as satisfaction and 
motivation) result from increasing specified core job dimensions 
(notably autonomy) will be moderated by employees’ growth-need 
strength (Hackman and Lawler, 1971; Hackman and Oldham, 1975). 
Because some level of discretion (autonomy) in one’s work is a 
requirement for the experience of personal growth, it can be argued 
that a desire for autonomy is an integral part of a need for growth. 

The controllee’s ability level, both technical and self-management 
ability, is a crucial consideration. Persons having low ability may 
require more external control to assure adequate performance. 
Persons having high technical ability, on the other hand, not only 
enable a higher reliance on self-control but may possess a strong need 
for it. These suppositions parallel Path-Goal theory (House and 
Mitchell, 1974), which hypothesizes that subordinates whose self- 
perceived ability is low should react positively to directive leadership, 
whereas subordinates with high self-perceived ability will be less 
responsive to external direction. 

Furthermore, even if employees welcome the opportunity to 
exercise greater self-control, problems will arise if they lack the 
ability to manage themselves successfully. An important con- 
sideration is the ability of individuals to be goal directed and to 
sustain the motivation necessary to complete tasks effectively on their 
own. Self-management capability, however, is not simply an innate 
quality. It can be developed (Luthans and Davis, 1979; Manz, 1983a, 
1983b; Manz and Sims, 1980). Nevertheless, the employee’s existing 
self-management ability level is acrucial contingency variable for the 
immediate source of control decision. 

Personality factors particularly relevant to the issue of behavioral 
control are also important to consider. For example, with respect to 
locus of control, Mitchell (1973) found that “externals” are more 
satisfied with directive supervision, whereas “internals” are more 
satisfied with participative supervision. Assuming that directive and 
participative supervision represent a lesser and greater opportunity 
for self-control, this finding suggests the organization could elicit 
higher satisfaction by utilizing control sources that match employee’s 
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locus of control. Moreover, internals (versus externals) may benefit 
more in terms of performance within self-control contexts. Diener 
and Dweck (1978) found that persons attributing failure to 
insufficient effort rather than factors beyond their control are less 
prone to give up on a task in the face of initial failure. Internals would 
likely demonstrate such attributional inclinations and could be 
expected to stick with tasks longer. This implication along with 
research (Strassberg, 1973) showing that internals have higher 
expectancies than externals suggests locus of control is important to 
consider in using self-control] with employees. 

Similarly, studies have shown that high self-esteem individuals (as 
opposed to those with low self-esteem) tend to rely less on the work 
environment and more on self-perceptions to guide their work 
behavior (Tharenou, 1979; Weiss, 1977). High self-esteem individuals 
generally perceive themselves to be more competent and thus are less 
prone to attend to work-related environmental cues. Taken within a 
control context, it would seem that high self-esteem individuals 
would be more likely to react favorably to self-control and 
unfavorably to external control methods. Weiss and Knight (1980), 
however, found that high self-esteem persons exhibited less search 
behavior for standard information in new task settings, which tended 
to result in lower performance, than low self-esteem individuals. 
Thus, though self-esteem influences predilections toward self-control, 
it does not completely account for the success or failure of self- 
control behavior. 

In a similar vein, the magnitude of an individual’s self-perceived 
efficacy (Bandura, 1977a, 1977b, 1982) should influence the tendency 
to rely on employee self-control. Bandura (1977b) has pointed out 
that expectations of efficacy will influence the effort expenditure and 
persistence of persons in the face of obstacles. Thus individuals 
having high self-perceived efficacy should be likely candidates for- 
self-contrel. Furthermore, because the most important of the four 
major sources of personal efficacy expectations (performance, accom- 
plishments, vicarious experience, verbal persuasion, and emotional 
arousal) is past performance history (Bandura, 1982), self-control 
success should promote increased usage and effectiveness of self- 
control in the future. Past successful experiences with self-control] 
should increase the individual’s sense of personal efficacy and thereby 
contribute to further self-control efforts (see Locke et al., 1984). 
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Work Context. A final category of contingency factors concerns 
elements of the work context including the nature of the task, 
technology, and environment. 

The type of task performed influences the appropriate source of 
control. It is almost unavoidable that external control be used for 
routine tasks. This type of task demands less in the way of cognitive 
participation in the performance of the task. An individual working 
at such a task will largely be just reacting to cues provided by the work 
flow. Such a situation is somewhat analogous to the conditions 
existing under a systematized control mode (Van de Ven, 1979; Van 
de Ven and Delbecq, 1974; Van de Ven et al., 1976). On the other 
hand, a more creative, nonroutine task such as performing an 
entrepreneurial function, better suited for a developmental control 
orientation, provides the occasion for greater self-control (Manz and 
Sims, 1980). Such tasks demand greater cognitive involvement on the 
part of the individual because there are more task factors to consider. 
Interactions among these factors are more likely to occur, requiring 
more frequent adjustments and greater flexibility in the standards, 
evaluation, and/or consequence components of control. 

Though somewhat related to the notion of task, the type of 
technology employed by the organization is another contingency to 
consider. Mass production or assembly line technologies may be 
better suited for external control than custom or continuous process 
technologies (Woodward, 1965). Mass-production technological 
systems tend to be characterized by a systematized control mode 
(Slocum and Sims, 1980) involving top-down role making via 
instructions and decisions. Task-relevant knowledge is assumed to lie 
at higher levels in the organization. The individual is placed in a 
position of simply reacting to feedback supplied largely from external 
sources. On the other hand, custom and continuous process 
production place greater responsibilities on the individual, creating 
the occasion for the self to play an active part in role definition. 
Similarly, technology that requires pooled interdependence (Thompson, 
1967) may be better suited for self-control than technology requiring 
sequential interdependence (Slocum and Sims, 1980). 

Another critical contingency factor concerns the nature of the 
existing environment surrounding the organization, for example, a 
stable versus a dynamic environment (Duncan, 1972). In a static 
environment, control attempts can be more removed from the person 
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being controlled because the need for responsiveness to environmental 
demands is not as great. In a highly dynamic environment, however, 
where a higher level of adaptability is required (see Burns and 
Stalker, 1961; Lindsay and Rue, 1980), there is a need for a higher 
level of self-control. 

Obviously, when task, technology, or environment considera onë 
point toward the use of self-control mechanisms, it is important that 
sufficient contextual feedback be present to allow adjustments in the 
control process. According to Taylor et al. (1984), feedback that 
contributes best to self-control will have four characteristics. First, it 
must communicate standards that are operational with the context. 
Second, it should facilitate individuals’ accurate assessment of 
factors responsible for performance. Third, the feedback should 
contain information relevant for correcting inaccurate expectancy 
perceptions about behavior. And finally, reward contingencies must 
be made clear through feedback over time. Basically, the necessity of 
sufficient feedback exists because self-control is likely to be especially 
useful in contexts where more cognitive processing is required. Self- 
control is likely to support the innovation and creativity needed in 
proactive stances toward complexity, but only if proper feedback is 
available. 

In summary, the contingency factors have been classified under 
the categories focus of control, nature of the controllee, and work 
context. Figure 3 represents a summary of these factors and suggests 
the source of control (external versus self) that will likely be 
appropriate. Of course, further research is needed to validate and 
expand on the set of contingencies presented here. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


A central theme of this article is that behavioral control is 
ultimately self-imposed. However, it is recognized that behavior 
control, whether originating from the self or an external source, will 
unfold within a multilevel context. Thus an attempt has been made to 
acknowledge that alternative control processes occur at different 
conceptual levels simultaneously through complex reciprocity relation- 
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Type of Control 


CONTINGENCY FACTORS EXTERNAL CONTROL SELF-CONTROL 
Focus of Control 
Output Behavioral 
Systematized Developmental 
Nature of Cortroilee 
Ability 
Technical l Low High 
Self-control Low High 
Need for autonomy Low High 
Locus of control External Internal 
Self-esteem/self efficacy Low ; High 
Work Context 
Task Routine/repetitive Creative/non- 
routine 
Technology Mass production Custom, 
continuous process 
Sequential Pooled 
interdependence interdepencence 
Environment Stable Dynamic 


Figure 3: Contingency Factors Relevant to Focus of Control 


ships. Many of the contingency factors addressed were considered 
purposely because of their macro nature even though the primary 
focus of the article is at the micro level (that is, individual control). 
-This underscores the importance of cross-level considerations (see 
Mossholder and Bedeian, 1983; Roberts, Hulin and Rousseau, 1978). 
The picture of levels or layers of control and their entanglements does 
not easily lend itself to the disaggregated study of one part or 
component of the control process. Consequently, this view challenges 
researchers to consider behavioral control in organizations within the 
broad framework in which it transpires. 

An overriding control consideration in organizations is the 
congruency between external and self-control modes. If control is 
ultimately self-imposed even when initiated from external sources, 
discrepancies between external influence attempts and one’s self- 
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control will pose difficulties. An organization emphasizing standards 
that do not fit with those of the individual may jeopardize effort 
toward achieving these standards. Similarly, rewards offered by 
external organizational control systems, but not valued by the 
employee, may not provide incentives for desired performance. One 
could liken this logic to that of Barnard’s (1938) notion of “zone of 
indifference” or Simon’s (1961) “area of acceptance.” From an 
organizational perspective this would suggest that control attempts 
should be designed to be relatively congruent (acceptable} with the 
self-control makeup of employees. Of course, an alternative to 
changing the nature of organizational control would be to change 
emplovees so that they are more consistent with existing organizational 
controls (through socialization or training). 

Implications for research and practice of control in organizations 
have been broached by the theoretical perspective of this article. In 
particular, the themes that have emerged include the following: (a) an 
increased emphasis on the self-control capabilities and practices of 
organizational members; (b) careful consideration of the appropriate 
source from which to initiate control attempts in light of advantages 
and disadvantages of each source and the characteristics of the 
situation; and (c) the importance of achieving and maintaining an 
adequate fit between external and self-control modes. Overall, the 
analysis suggests that greater organizational effectiveness may be 
possible with a fuller understanding of individual control processes 
and the proper integration of self-control with more traditional 
external modes. 
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American public administration has been described as a field that lacks a coherent 
theoretical foundation. Many believe that this theoretical paucity has left the field 
vulnerable to public misconceptions and attacks. To confront this dilemma it is 
necessary, as a preliminary step, to examine two crucial points central to public 
administration: (1) the role of managerialism, and (2) the relationship of public 
administration to the state. This article discusses these two issues and addresses how 
public administration needs to formulate a new linkage to the meaning of “the public.” 
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Dwight Waldo (1968: 2) has described American public adminis- 
tration as “a subject in search of a discipline.” This problem has 
haunted public administration since its early beginnings: It is an 
eclectic field that lacks a clearly coherent theoretical foundation, thus 
borrowing theories and analytical approaches from many disciplines. 

Gerald Caiden (1983) contends that the crisis of legitimacy 
confronting public administration today is directly related to its 
inability to formulate a theoretical base from which to defend itself. 
He concludes that public administration has been unable to mount an 
effective reply against its critics who accuse it of being “parasitic, 
unproductive, inefficient, wasteful, incompetent, corrupt, and above 
all unnecessary” (1983: 1). 

Needless to say, such virulent attacks have made many in public 
administration increasingly defensive—with good reason. This pos- 
ture was illustrated at a recent American Society for Public 
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Administration (ASPA) gathering where a “public relations” ap- 
proach was advocated to highlight the positive contributions of 
public administration. One can easily understand the reasons for 
such an approach. However, it would be'a mistake to hide behind 
pronouncements that public administrators are devotee to pro- 
moting economy and efficiency in government. Obviously, these are 
legitimate points that need to be conveyed to the public at large. Yet, 
in the end, this sort of public relations effort may appear to others to 
be merely a self-serving exercise. It is unlikely to do much‘to change 
‘the views of critics who make political capital proclaiming that public 
agencies and administrators are rapacious in their appetite for 
wasting public monies. 

Generally speaking, what is desperately needed in aibli adminis- 
tration is a critical analysis of its role in shaping public affairs. More 
important, this approach requires stress on the:importance of “the 
public.” This analysis will not be easy, however. Many discamforting 
questions will have to be asked and.ultimately answered. This 
exercise may not free public administration from future attacks, but: 
it should help to explore new possibilities of what role the field can 
and should play in the future. As a preliminary step, two important 
and crucial aspects of public administration need to be examined: (1) 
the emphasis on managerialism as an approach to public affairs, and 
(2) public administration’s relationship .with the state and the 
implications of that relationship. 

Other issues-must also be explored, but these two issues are of 
central importance because they deal to a large extent with the very 
raison d’etre.of American public administration. . 


MANAGERIALISM 


“From the late 19th century on,” David Hart and William Scott 
(1982: 240) explain, “public administration has been challenged to 
emulate the presumed efficiences of business administration. Public 
administration responded to that challenge so enthusiastically that it 
lost its unique identity in the process. By now it has become more 
than an undistinguished cousin of business.administration.” In short, 
public administration has become captivated with the notion of 
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managerialism. This can be defined as an epistemological and 
philosophical belief system specifying that because public adminis- 
tration is primarily a utilitarian and pragmatic field devoted to 
managing public affairs, its greatest contribution is the application of 
managerial strategies to solve public problems (Ventriss and Muller, 
1985). . 

This emphasis is somewhat inevitable given the inherent com- 
plexities of teday’s issues and the growth of government to deal with 
these problems. In fact, many public programs are run like businesses 
(for example, railroads, pension funds, power plants, and the like) 
that are almost indistinguishable from their private sector counter- 
parts. The advent of managerialism has been articulated as incorpo- 
rating five basic elements: (1) “a less than direct and conscious 
promotion of values”; (2) inclusion of all even remotely relevant 
disciplines into the field due to an inability to define normative 
positions; (3) consideration of the needed social technology to 
achieve efficiency; (4) a focus on a policy orientation; and (5) the need 
for planning and control absent a strong presumptive normative 
foundation (Wald, 1973: 367). It is no wonder that many in public 
administration are now arguing that public administrators need to 
master business skills because they are dealing more and more with 
classical problems of business management (McCurdy, 1978). 

Those who have long contended that public administration must 
become more instrumental and empirically grounded welcome this 
trend. Yet if one follows this logic, the theoretical essence of public 
administration is nothing more than an amalgamation of different 
managerial and technical approaches that more or less sustain public 
administration’s pragmatic appeal. There is also another related 
assumption that is made with this line of thinking: that better 
government is synonymous with more efficient organizations and 
more sophisticated management approaches. Within limits, this 
rationale has much to commend. The danger comes, as John Schaar 
(1970: 306) points out, when we believe “that finding the right 
solution is [always] a matter of finding the right technique.” This is 
not to negate the crucial importance of obtaining and applying 
analytical and management approaches in order to increase effi- 
ciency in government. But if one is to believe Michael Brown and 
Steve Erie (1979), the emphasis given to managerialism may be no 
accident at all—it is part and parcel of maintaining the public 
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organization’s technocratic monopoly over how public ;problems 
' should be defined and solved, thus enhancing its own survival and 
growth. Moreover, Brown and Erie contend that any critical analysis 
of the original source of public problems could call into question the 
very purpose and direction of public organizations. As cynical as this 
may sound, Richard Goodwin (1975: 330), arguing from a somewhat 
similar political angle, makes the point that government and its 
public agencies “cannot act effectively if the source of discontent is 
fundamental, residing in the design of society.” 

These polemic views are hardly new. But as Gary Wills (1969: 306) 
has emphasized, our approach to social and political issues may be 
much more serious than originally thought: We have ta displace 
political problems into managerial issues because we are an integral 
part of a “modern rationalist liberalism, an ideology of structures 
[that] has nothing to offer if structural or procedural reforms do not 
avail.” In other words, we cling tenaciously to the approaches of 
changing administrative procedures, of organizing and reorganizing 
the parts of the administrative state, of applying new managerial 
approaches, without ever considering that perhaps it may be the body 
politic itself that needs revamping and revitalizing. 

This intellectual posture is not simply an issue of the scientization 
of politics; rather it reflects a pragmatic outlook that assumes the 
validity of the political marketplace. This political marketplace, 
according to Joseph Tussman (1960), is an outlook that inevitably 
facilitates a ritualistic democracy on the shaky foundation of 
incessant political bargaining and competition. Given this political 
gamesmanship of constant bargaining and competition, 'it is not 
surprising that public administrators find themselves acting like 
technocratic Hamlets trying to provide order to this process. We are 
to be forgiven, however. To a large extent, we are—like everyone 
else—just following the rules of the game. But following the rules of 
the game carries a price tag. It is a cost that is reflected, for example, ` 
in public administration’s lack of attention to such important 
questians as these: Does the emphasis on managerialism tend to 
depoliticize social issues, and more important, privatize social 
conflict? Does managerialism ignore the interdependency of political 
problems as integrally interwoven with the economic and political 
fabric of society? Also, does managerialism divert public attention 
away from the central issue of the structure of power? Although our 
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first reaction is to be defensive about asking such questions, should 
we not ponder why, in public administration, “power represents a 
derivative rather than a primary category of analysis, defined by the 
value orientations reflected in the notions of organization and of 
science” rather than substantive meaning of “political” (Erie, 
1978: 1)? This orientation, as Peter Nettl (1969: 22) noted, results only 
in “the hard edges of power dissolv[ing] in a cloud of problems of 
choice, strategies, information channels, interests, and organi- 
zations—-toothless neutral concepts all.” The intellectual baggage, so 
to speak, that managerialism inherently carries with 1it—particularly 
in the rough-and-ready world of the political marketplace—should 
make us pause and wonder whether we need as much of an exclusive 
focus as originally thought. 

Another aspect of managerialism has emerged on how to educate 
future public administrators, particularly as public administration 
programs struggle to prevent any further decline in enrollments. The 
present trend is to make MPAs more marketable. This implies 
stressing the analytic and management skills of policy analysis, 
computer science, accounting, management science, and budgeting, 
to name just a few. There are merits to this pedagogical viewpoint 
inasmuch as students do need to master certain skills in order to be 
effective in managing complex problems. Yet this emphasis raises the 
following serious concerns: 


Are we promoting an academic and professional field structured to put 
out socially acquiescent public managers? This question implies a 
tension which has always been present: is the purpose of public 
administration to train students to be managertally competent pro- 
fessionals or to educate them as citizens able to recognize the 
multiplicity of social problems and their underlying causes? Most 
educators would argue that one approach should not negate the other. 
There is presently, however, a definite propensity toward a managerial 
and economic approach to social affairs. Citizenship, once the key 
word in most public administration schools, is being relegated to a 
secondary role [Ventriss, 1982: 139]. 


Many schools of public administration, for example, now recog- 
nize that students trained in technical areas such as policy analysis are 
more marketable than those who receive only a generalist’s education 
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(Englebert, 1977: 229). The most obvious caveat to this perspective 
and its educational implications is that it runs the risk of trans- 
forming public administration programs into mere vocational trade- 
tech schools. Perhaps this tendency is unavoidable given the warning 
voiced by Max Weber (1946: 240) that with the rise of bureaucracy it 
is the “expert not the cultivated man who is the educational ideal of 
the bureaucratic age.” Although this educational development is 
hardly unique to public administration, it poses a serious dilemma. 
According to David Hart and William Scott (1982), this trend could 
circumvent the substantive goals of education to the goals of the 
organizational imperative. As they (1982: 152) so aptly put it, “the 
most effective way to guarantee appropriate behavioral responses to 
organizational needs is to build a [managerial] educational system 
that indoctrinates people in requisite beliefs.” 

What is perhaps more troubling is that this educational proclivity, 
if left unabated, might only further divorce public administration 
from the public it serves, and, more important, divert attention away 
from asking difficult political questions that future public adminis- 
trators need to confront. The public, no doubt, is very concerned 
about increasing efficiency in government, but it is also interested in 
the normative issues of governmental ethics, responsibility, and 
accountability. Although these issues are often discussed at pro- 
fessional meetings, they are rarely integrated into the public adminis- 
tration curriculum in any serious manner. Illustrating this point, one 
prominent educator argued that we are structured to train effective 
public managers, not to teach these other things that students can 
best learn on their own. Even a cursory examination of public 
administration programs indicates that this general statement comes 
closer to the truth than we would like to admit. Whether one can be 
taught to be responsible or ethical by merely taking certain classes is 
debatable. Even more questionable is whether more technically 
oriented managerial courses will prepare students to understand the 
responsibilities associated with the public purpose. With the growing 
emphasis given to managerial skills, the worst scenario in which we 
could find ourselves is that issues of ethics, responsibility, and 
accountability will become merely an intellectual afterthought in the 
curriculum of public administration programs. ASPA’s recent 
attempt to formulate a code of ethics is certainly a step in the right 
direction, but it rernains to be seen how educational programs will 
actually respond to this challenge. 
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Finally, consider further how we treat the policy issues raised by 
retrenchment. Assuming the literature on this subject is indicative of 
how it is taught, retrenchment is regarded as just another managerial 
problem of where and how to make cuts, of maintaining govern- 
mental efficiency, or of contending with what Martin Lipset and 
William Schneider (1983) called the “confidence gap.” These ap- 
proaches are certainly noteworthy, but retrenchment also involves 
the far more serious and threatening question of the present 
distribution of wealth (goods and services) and how it is legitimized to 
the public. Although the example can be overdrawn, should it not 
puzzle us why the public administration literature on this subject has 
remained relatively silent on the issue of distribution of wealth in a 
society of unequal social classes? 

Unfortunately, relatively few have spoken clearly about the 
meaning of social justice in an era of scarcity. Practitioners and 
administrative theorists certainly have the ability—if not the moral 
obligation—to do so, but only if we recognize the inherent limitations 
of our present managerial fixation. Like any habit, however, it will be 
hard to break. 


THE STATE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Even without Weber’s penetrating analysis, it is clear that no 
modern state can or could exist without an elaborate administrative 
system. Because public administration is regarded primarily as astate 
function and because the state does possess “a legal monopoly of 
coercive power,”? the field is confronted with some sensitive issues 
that strike at the very core of this relationship. 

First, is there a danger of the intellectual agenda of public 
administration itself being set by the state? Is public administration 
particularly vulnerable to being constrained by what the state defines 
as legitimate considerations and alternatives, thus undermining any 
attempt to develop an independent intellectual foundation (Offe, 
1972)? Second, does public administration tend to facilitate “the 
legitimation of the state through the application of its technical 
expertise” (Beauregard, 1978: 236)? Or put another way, does public 

‘administration displace issues from the political and economic fabric 
of society, elevating process over purpose? Finally, is there a role for 
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pubic administration beyond the parameters of what the state 
delegates it to do? Is public administration’s role and purpose 
inextricably restricted to responding to direction or does it entail 
broader responsibilities for leadership? 

Although it is beyond the scope of this article to answer these 
questions in depth, such questions pinpoint some inherent tensions of 
the field. These questions are discomforting. To many the primary 
function of American public administration is a normative one: to 
serve the public interest in the most efficient and equitable manner. 
Yet, as Luther Gulick (1983) argued, public administration’s instinc- 
tive drive for group action under the banner of the state (as he called 
it) is one of the field’s greatest shortfalls. 

In a different vein, Robert Nisbet (1953) argues that the modern 
state has attempted to fill a social vacuum by the decline cf what he 
called local associative groups, that is, kinship, religious, and other 
locality groups. The state has tried to create, in effect, a “pseudo 
community” that is unable to meet the psychological and social needs 
of the community. Emile Durkheim (1964: 28), who influenced 
Nisbet’s thinking on this issue, wrote that 


the state is too remote from the individuals; its relations with them too 
external and intermittent to penetrate deeply into individual con- 
sciences and socialize them within where the state is tke only 
environment in which we can live communal lives, they inevitably lose 
contact, become detached... 


Nisbet (1953: 7), extending Durkheim’s idea, contends that the 
decline of “community has made ours an age of frustration, anxiety, 
disintegration, instability, breakdown, and collapse.” Even if we 
dismiss this analysis as bordering on the melodramatic, Nisbet 
indirectly raises an issue rarely discussed in public administration: Is 
public administration, when stripped of its normative overtones, 
nothing more than an instrument of the state that acts as the 
authoritative structure promoting an artificial and ultimately unsat- 
isfying social harmony? 

Assuming the validity of both Gulick’s and Nisbet’s contentions, 
their usage of the term state demands some clarification. According 
to David Easton (1953: 108), “the word [state] should be atandoned 
entirely.” Easton’s uneasiness is that the concept of state is difficult to 
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separate empirically from such notions as society, political organi- 
zations, and government. We tend to trip over definitions that 
become, according to Almond and Coleman (1960), verbal quibbles. 
Although any definition will assuredly arouse verbal quibbles of what 
the state is, Morton Fried (1967: 229) has provided a good working 
definition: “A state is not simply a legislature, an executive body, a 
judiciary system, an administrative bureaucracy, or even a govern- 
ment... a state is better viewed as the complex of institutions by 
means of which the power of the society is organized.” 

If this definition is correct, does this mean—as radicals maintain— 
that public administration is unwilling to admit that it may be an 
integral part of a dominant complex of institutions that legitimizes 
the present arrangement of societal power? As one prominent 
sociologist argued, “Science, rationality, bureaucracy, and power are 
not just random concepts but stand in a tight causal chain” (Nettl, 
1969: 22). Notwithstanding their inflated rhetoric in making hyper- 
bolic statements with little empirical backing, such radical as- 
sertions do legitimately challenge public administration to examine 
more carefully its mission. 

What is needed in public administration is an intellectual tension 
between what the state requires and the alternative possibilities that 
public administration may pose for itself in shaping public affairs. 
The late A. G. Ramos (1981) recently articulated an alternative 
possibility. He argued that public administration must shed its 
Hobbesian assumptions and instrumental view of political reality 
and help design different social systems or enclaves that are 
congruent with a variety of individual substantive ends. Public 
administration’s relationship with the state in this scenario would be 
as “an authoritative convenor of social systems, whose assignment is 
to guarantee their functional complementarity” (Ramos, 1981: 169). 
For Ramos, public administration should be drastically revised to 
emphasize the classical conceptualization of political life as illustrated 
by Aristotle, and more recently by Wolin and Arendt. 

Whether Ramos was successful in articulating a new role for the 
state in relationship to public administration is open to serious 
question. But he does make an implicit argument that the field has 
fallen into a dangerous Hegelian trap that the “real is the rational”; 
that we believe to question critically and examine the “real” is 
tantamount to questioning and, ultimately, circumventing the goals 
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and purposes of American public administration. The crux of our 
difficulty, John Dyckman (1978: 293) suggests, is that unfortunately 
“we lack a vision of what kind of state and what kind of politics we 
want. ... We indulge in this ignorance,” he concludes, “at our own 
peril, both as [administrators] and as citizens.” Yet, raising such 
concerns is rather like opening Pandora’s box. Given the inherent 
plurality of thought about these issues, it could run the dangerous 
risk of polarizing the field into antagonistic camps. Furthermore, it 
could politicize the field, making it even more vulnerable to attacks 
from all partisan angles. Alan Wolfe (1977: 262-263) stated the 
following: “Caught between its politicized tasks and its depoliticized 
tasks, public administration . .. searches for answers to its intractable 
task wherever it can find them, only to discover that each possible 
option causes as many problems as it solves.” Perhaps. But as 
practitioners and public administrative theorists struggle with these 
issues, it could serve as a catalyst to redefine public administration’s 
role and thus change its praxis in American policymaking and 
politics. Such an exercise and its implications for the public may in 
the- final analysis not be an act of reckless behavior, but a long 
overdue act of professional and academic courage. 


A THEORY OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Many of our problems stem from a misplacement or inability to 
frame a strong theoretical foundation for our actions. The absence of 
a theory of public administration, however, is not the result of a lack 
of empirical work in the field. Nor is it the result of being hostile to 
new ideas (evident by the many who are interested in ideas developed 
by action or critical theorists), or of being unable to build a coherent 
theory due to public administration’s many overlapping interests in 
other disciplines. The primary reason for not having a theory of 
public administration is that we have been unable to formulate any 
meaningful theoretical linkages to the meaning of “the public.” 

The meaning of “the public” still eludes us. When attempting to 
ascertain its meaning, or meanings, we couch it in discussions about 
citizen participation (although to a point this is important to do), or 
we regard it as a congeries of many different publics. To a certain 
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extent, these responses are understandable. The public is not a 
monolithic concept with one overarching, universal meaning. How- 
ever, even given the theoretical difficulties in defining “the public,” 
one wonders if we have perhaps reduced the notion of the public to an 
abstraction—an amorphous statistical configuration that becomes 
real only when voices are raised. 

The need for a theory of public administration is apparent. It 
provides the meaning and purpose for what public administration is . 
administering and for whom. Furthermore, the need for such a 
theory is that we cannot-——as many are beginning to understand— 
separate our view of social problems from our view of the public. 
They are inexorably linked. This is precisely why we call issues that 
we confront public problems and the actions we take public policies. 
Lingering behind every policy action is some conception of. the 
public, regardless of how broad or pedantic that view may be. Is it not 
worth pondering, for a moment, just how many public policies have 
failed due not only to an inadequate theoretical understanding of the 
problem, but also to an inadequate understanding of the public’s 
multidimensional substantive needs? 

Faulty or ill-conceived theories generally have a way of returning, 
keeping the field in a state of confusion. One can see this, for example, 
in the often-held belief that because public administration serves the 
needs of the siate (or government), it concomitantly serves the needs 
of the public, as ifthe state and the public are one and the same (they 
are not). David Mathews (1985) exposes the fallacy of this notion 
quite effectively. He (1985: 123) reminds us that “the root words for 
public are not the same as the root words for the polity, the state, the 
government. The public [instead] consists of those people who act 
together with an understanding of their relationship to each other.” 
He concludes that at best “the concept of government [or the state} is 
avery distant cousin of the public.” His message is clear: Maintaining 
that the public and the state are synonymous in nature is theoretically 
done at our own peril. Our confusion also stems from our belief that 
by becoming more managerially sophisticated in our approaches, we 
will inevitably make public organizations more responsible, as if the 
efficiency issue (and professional managerialism) will promote the 
public’s support for our efforts (it does not). This does not mean that 
“efficiency” is not a critical part of what public administration needs 
to facilitate, but that it cannot serve as a substitute for fostering a 
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stronger sense of public purpose and civic duty. It cannot overcome 
the sad fact, as concluded by the ASPA Centennial Agendas project 
looking to 1987-1989, that American public administration is acutely 
alienated from society, bedeviled by complexity, and guided by 
limited knowledge and understanding (Carroll and Zuck, i983). 

Public administration’s ability to confront and ultimately to 
escape this intellectual malaise is the paramount challenge it faces 
today. We need, therefore, to begin with the notion of the public 
itself. At this point, it is worth quoting David Mathews’s (1985: 124) 
thoughts at length: 


Absent public awareness and spirit, absent the ability to translate 
individual concerns into larger common concerns, absent the people’s 
ability to understand not just the particulars, but the relationship of 
the whole, there is no capacity “to public.” And with relations of the 
sort that we have in a country as diverse as ours, with issues as 
intertwined as they are, the task of “publicking”—of understanding 
both consequences and potential in relationships, over time—is no 
small task. 


Educating for public life, educating the civic self takes on new meaning 
when the public is recognized for what it really is. Civic literacy, the 
capacity of people to think about the whole of things, of consequences 
and potential, becomes education of the most critical kind. Public 
policy education becomes imperative in light of what the public can 
and must do; indeed what it can alone do. 


One can object to this idyllic notion of the public as described by 
Mathews. In a society that many view as filled with privatism and 
narcissism run rampant, it is highly unlikely that such a notion can 
serve as any working model that would address the problems we face 
as a society. Can we, as many neoconservatives and others argue, be 
so naive as to expect the public to fulfill its “publicness” from those 
whose lifestyle and behavior indicate the most passive and dis- 
interested definition of citizenship? Such vehement. objections are 
difficult to ignore. However, Mathews (1985: 122) does have a point 
that critics cannot so easily dismiss: the notion of the public denotes a 
capacity, not an abstraction; it furthermore denotes a maturity, 
“implying the ability to understand the consequences of individual 
actions on others, the ability to see beyond ourselves.” Although 
Mathews’s theoretical approach may be a bit sketchy, he does raise 
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the critical issue that not every group is a “public,” which is to 
distinguish it from the interest-group liberalism that Theodore Lowi 
contends now dominates modern politics. In other words, the public 
is a condition in search of actualization, not a fixed entity. In a similar 
vein, Richard Barber (1984) argues this point in his book, Strong 
Democracy. 

The public involves more than a capacity and maturity; it also 
involves relationships that are interactive, which John Dewey notes 
(1930: 80-81) must “include the give and take of participation, of a 
sharing that increases, that expands and deepens, the capacity and 
significance of the interacting factors ... ” Dewey’s awkward 
phrasing should not obscure his central idea that because public 
actions are by definition interactive, and can have a variety of public 
consequences or impacts, the public must act in a public learning 
capacity in the formulation and deliberation of policy actions—a 
deliberation based on the mutual sharing of information and 
knowledge between the public and governmental institutions. At the 
heart of any theory of the public, then, 1s the conception of political 
education, which implies, as Tocqueville (1956: 207-220) recognized, 
so well “the transformation of commitments, the cultivation of the 
public virtue.” One can only cultivate public virtues, Tocqueville 
believed, by participating in public life. This is precisely why he saw 
the jury system, town meetings, and other citizen-based institutions 
_ as educative vehicles to engage the public in its responsibilities as 
citizens. What is hinted at here should now be more directly stated: 
The capacity, the maturity, and the learning process of the public 
must be inexorably linked with the activities of public administration 
to facilitate a political educative process between the public and the 
administrators. The theory we have been so desperately looking for 
may be only a process: an asymptotic—Alfred Whitehead’s (1929) 
term—exercise in deliberative public learning, a public learning that 
jointly links public administration and the public in furthering their 
capacity, maturity, and knowledge. 

In concrete terms, what does it mean for public administration? 
How do we link this conceptualization of the public to public 
administration? The ramifications of this approach are too numerous 
to list here, but for purposes of discussion the three most important 
implications this conceptualization holds for public administration 
are briefly examined. 
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1. Public administration, as a field intellectually linked to the 
social sciences, can play a crucial role in public affairs by becoming a 
public social science. This statement probably sounds a bit perplexing. 
What is meant is that it is problematic whether public administration 
is a collection of different approaches borrowed from a variety of 
social sciences. Moreover, it really does not matter whether we are a 
subfield of political science, or any other branch of social science. 
What distinguishes public administration from other social sciences 
is thaé it is (or should be) committed to being a public social science; 
that is, employing a critical intellect to those social science ap- 
‘proaches so that the public can better understand; debate, and discuss 
important policy issues. This critical intellect would attempt to sort 
out misinformation and distortion of data, to clarify the differing 
sources of potential and real conflict over policy choices, to analyze 
trade-offs implied for each policy choice, and to examine the impact 
of past policy decisions. The dissemination of this information, 
although hardly enough to engage the public in civic concerns, does 
provide an important role for public administration as a.public social - 
science; it engages public administration to take an interest in 
knowledge that can have liberating public relevance. C. Wright Mills 
(1963: 613) articulated a similar point when he argued that “only 
when publics and leaders are responsive and responsible, are human 
affairs in democratic order, and only when knowledge has public 
relevance is this order possible.” 

But what does a public social science mean for the intellectual 
growth of the field? We certainly cannot derive theoretical insights 
from what was described earlier. This is, of course, true but a public 
social science does have important theoretical implications for the 
field. First, and most evident, it explicitly implies that public 
administration cannot become captive of a modus operandi that 
regards theory as only a functionalization of knowledge devoid of 
normative and philosophical concerns. Put bluntly, if we try to 
transpose all public questions into a methodistic framework only, it 
brings the field extremely close to what has been called “rigorous 
irrelevance.” It is interesting that economics has been criticized by 
scholars within its own ranks on this precise point. This should not be 
regarded as a dismissal of empirical analysis, but rather that public 
administration must embrace the intellectual and theoretical posture 
of methodological pluralism; that is to say, the adoption of a variety 
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of methodologies that are appropriate to the level of abstraction one 
is trying to research. For instance a historical, comparative, and 
philosophical analysis is perhaps more amenable in examining the 
bureaucratic experience in modern industrial societies than a strictly 
empirical approach. This is not to imply that it always is a question of 
either/or, but rather a mixture of different analytical perspectives 
that can, it is hoped, accentuate a critical, interpretive, and empirical 
inquiry into public affairs (Bernstein, 1976). 

Saying this, a public social science can enhance the intellectual 
growth of public administration by combating the growing mecha- 
nization of theory (a philosophical view that dates back to Hobbes, 
Bacon, and Descartes) in order to avoid the theoretical pitfalls of 
political reductionism. The methodological flexibility that a public 
social science would promote in public administration may awaken 
other social sciences, not only to the advantages of such a theoretical 
posture, but also to the advantages of restoring the supremacy of 
theory over method (thus dispelling the fallacious notion that the 
application of empirical methodology alone can advance theory). 
Only when we are not empirically frozen to one methodological and 
analytical perspective are we in the position to understand the 
complexities of issues pertinent to the public relevance. This theo- 
retical approach of methodological pluralism may even help us 
extend the field’s knowledge to address Max Weber’s probing 
question: “What shall we do and how shall we live?” 


2. Public administration must expand its activities to those civic 
and voluntary associations that mediate between individuals and the 
state. The saliency of this idea is old. Emile Durkheim and 
Tocqueville both stressed the importance of intermediary asso- 
ciations. More recently, Peter Berger and Richard Neuhaus (1977) 
have stated that such associations serve not only the crucial purpose 
of providing a link of individuals to the state, but also of protecting 
individuals from the impersonal dictates of the state. However, as 
Sam Warner (1968) posits, such voluntary associations in themselves 
do not necessarily provoke involvement of the citizenry in public life. 
For example, Philadelphia had such a vast network of associations 
(from 1930 to 1960), but they were mainly privatistic social cells that 
were indifferent to the common life of the city. To overcome this 
tendency, public administrators must begin to play a critical role in 
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teaching citizens the principles of citizenship so that these associations 
can become lively democratic laboratories to enhance further civic 
engagement and responsibility. As Louis Gawthrop (1985: 104) has 
argued: 


[T]o make government interesting, the values of an actively engaged 

citizenry in the essential characteristics of citizenship becomes a 

primary— if not the primary—responsibility of professional public. 
servants. Specifically, this is to suggest that a basic responsibility and 

ethical obligation of public administrators and managers is to infuse 

the individual citizen with the character of citizenship and to provide 

the citizen with an ethical sense of purpose in the system of democratic 

governance. 


Understandably, suspicions are immediately aroused by even 
subtle hints that the administrator is in the role of knowing what is 
best for the public. It smacks of elitism and an approach that would 
be viewed by the public as “impractical, presumptuous, humorous, 
and cutrageous” (Waldo, 1985: 108). These suspicions ignore, 
however, the issue that public institutions already teach a kind of 
citizenship. Too often it is a citizenship that tells the public that 
information and policy issues are too complex for their input, that 
inclusion of too many participants will only lead to chéos in the 
administrative and policy process. Although these contentions 
contain some validity, this is the negative side of citizership that 
further separates public administrators from the public. What is 
needed is an affirmative role that accentuates the positive side of 
citizenship—a citizenship whereby the public builds its confidence 
and knowledge in voluntary associations (with the assistance of 
public servants) that prepares the citizenry for meaningful, effective 
participation in public affairs and perhaps a revitalization of what it 
means to be involved in the political realm. 


3. Public administration should begin experimenting with various 
public learning models that can facilitate a social knowledge transfer 
and a disaggregate approach to public affairs. This premise builds 
upon the two points mentioned previously. Specifically, in order for 
public administration to actualize its role more efficaciausly as a 
critical public social science and as a teacher of citizenship, we must 
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be aware that the “citizen is in possession of a world of his own, and 
that nobody can interpret this world (more expertly) than he himself” 
(Berger, 1976: 60). This point is raised because there are, as Thomas 
Dewar (1978: 4) writes, “tensions between freedom and control, 
independence and dependence, and competence and incompetence 
[that] are built into helping relationships from the beginning.” This 
inherent tension can be partially mitigated by implementing a social 
knowledge transfer and a disaggregate approach to policymaking. 
Defined crudely, disaggregate policymaking is a client-oriented 
approach to policy—a perspective that acknowledges the unique 
needs of different publics and the necessity of defining those needs in 
the policy process. In short, a disaggregate approach recognizes that 
clients’ interests and needs cannot be treated uniformly, or as one 
homogeneous social unit, by policymakers. The public (although this 
may sound tautological) is composed of persons who cannot be 
regarded as part of some aggregate mass or category. Robert Biller 
(1979: 162) correctly emphasized that public servants must confront 
the fact that they deal with “person[s] [who] bring questions that are 
uniquely contextuated in a lifetimes’ increasingly particularized 
experiences...” Biller’s postulate is predicated on the notion that we 
must begin experimenting with policies that are tailored in a “non- 
aggregate” and “person-specific” manner. Unfortunately, Biller 
never addresses the strategic issue of how this can be achieved. Still, if 
. we are to take this perspective seriously, a social knowledge transfer 
becomes evident. Simply put, social knowledge transfer is the direct 
exposure of public servants to the unique experiential knowledge of 
chents, and the provision of a forum for critical dialogue and open 
exchange of information of relevance to the community. This 
transfer of knowledge presupposes a “fit” between the beneficiaries 
and the assisting organization: 


Between beneficiaries and the assisting organization, the critical fit is 
between the means by which the beneficiaries are able to define and 
communicate their needs and the program by which the organization 
makes decisions. This may require changes both at the community 
level-_developing a way for the poor to express their needs—and the 
assisting organization level—-developing ways for the organization to 
respond to such information [Korten, 1980: 496]. 
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In the forefront of initiating various approaches along these lines, 
which is still very much in its theoretical embryonic stage, are the 
ideas being developed by such scholars as David Korten (see Korten 
and Klass, 1984), Donald Michael (1983), and John Friedmann 
(1973; Friedmann and Abonyi, 1976). The implementation of these 
ideas is, no doubt, extremely ambitious. For instance, how do public 
servants and the public participate in this process given the stark 
realities of scarce resources and time constraints? And, more 
important, although most critics would admit that persons are 
different from categories, public servants must still grope with the 
awescme logistical problem that there are too many people and 
communities “out there” even to pretend that this approach could be 
realistically implemented. In addition, certain public goods and 
services could never be delivered in a nonaggregate manner, for 
example, defense. 

These legitimate concerns almost duni deal with the related 
issues of size and complexity of governmental operations. Size, 
however, is an elastic term. This elasticity is due primarily to the 
growth of communication technology, as Richard Barber (1984) 
argues. According to Ithiel de Sola Poole (1973), citizens could have 
access, if properly instituted, to critical organizational inZormation 
through a nationwide computerized system. This system could be 
easily linked via cable television. Furthermore, citizen surveys could 
be more widely utilized, particularly surveys that employ Della- 
Fave’s “value stretch model” methodology. This model has been 
found to be effective in defining the specific needs of clients in a large 
community on a cross-cultural basis (Ventriss and Kipnis, 1985). 
Notwithstanding the fact that no one approach will be entirely 
effective, the growing sophistication of communication technology 
(along with citizen surveys and other related approaches) can 
potentially provide a fertile ground for new public learning not 
thought possible even ten years ago. 

Surely, not every public service or good can be disaggregated. And 
the challenge of complexity will continue to be a difficult and 
treacherous problem to overcome. The importance that a disaggre- 
gate approach and a social knowledge transfer poses—leaving aside 
some of the logistical problems—is that it forces us to be experi- 
mental and constantly to reestablish concrete links with the public 
that are not merely procedural in nature, but experientially sub- 
stantive in content—indeed, a noble calling. 
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CONCLUSION 


Although it raises more questions than it answers, this article had 
one primordial purpose: to clarify that fundamental issues of public 
administration require more attention beyond strictly limited and 
instrumental managerial approaches, whether analytical or behav- 
ioral. Claims for legitimacy based upon “dedication,” “competence,” 
and “intellectual commitment to democratic principles” —as noble as 
these attributes are—will probably never be sufficient to sustain - 
needed credibility. Furthermore, by raising the issue of the relation- 
ship of public administration to the state, I have argued that because 
the public is not entirely synonymous with the state, neither can 
public administration be viewed so narrowly. This idea is con- 
troversial, but it is an issue that is central in any endeavor to redefine 
our civic purpose, both as an intellectual and pragmatic field, in 
doing public administration. 

The suggestions offered here are not intended to be exhaustive. 
They are presented as one way of provoking more debate and 
discussion, and thus they are open to serious criticism or further 
refinement. Nonetheless, the debate should proceed. What might 
surface is the view that as public administration’s conceptualization 
of the public changes, so must understanding of the field’s purpose 
change. Perhaps public administration has already reached a point in 
development that is irreversible. If this is indeed true, we should take 
heed in the warning that the late historian Arnold Toynbee artic- 
ulated: A civilization that does not directly meet its challenges is a 
civilization on the brink of moral decline. We need only substitute the 
words “public administration” for “civilization” to understand the 
crucial importance of the task before us. 


NOTES 


i. Scott and Hart’s (1979) point here is similar to Abraham Kaplan’s (1964) 
observation on the extant orthodoxy of modern scientific communities. The following 
statement can be applied equally to contemporary training in policy analysis and 
management sciences: 


Every scientific community is a society in the small, so to speak, with its own 
agencies of social control. Officers of the professional associations, honored 
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elders, editors of journals, reviewers, faculties, committees on grants, fellow- 
ships, and prizes—all exert a steady pressure for conformity to professional 
standards, as their counterparts in the larger society provide sanctions for the 
more general norms. In certain respects scientific training functions to produce 
not only competence but also a kind of respectability, essential to membership 
in the professional community. Doctoral examinations, most candidates agree, 
have much in common with the tortures of initiation rites—-and with the added 


tribulation of fear of failure: no one has ever had to repeat his Bar Mitzvah 
[Kaplan, 1964: 4]. 


I wish to thank an anonymous reader for bringing this statement to my attention. 

2. The mention of the legal monopoly of coercive power raises the issve of what the 
meaning of the state is. According to Alexander Passerin d’Entreves (1967), the 
modern state has been defined in one of the following ways. The political realists, he 
argues, have defined the state as the monopoly of legitimate force within territorial 
boundaries. The legalists, on the other hand, view the state as a system of laws and rules 
that defines the parameters of the state’s power. And finally, the political philosophers 
contend that although force and law are important characteristics of the state, the 
critical factor is the obligation the state commands. The state, according to this view, 
“is the sum total of the obligations that a collectivity of people voluntarily accept as 
their own.” Marxist thinkers have been divided on this issue. The instrumentalist 
school has focused its attention on the role of the key actors in the capitalist class and 
their influence on the state, The structuralist’s, however, see the state as having “relative 
autonomy.” To determine where this debate is going, consult the following literature: 
Gold et al. (1975); O’Connor (1973); Poulantzas (1973); Dear and Clark (1978); 
Holloway and Picciotto (1978); Katznelson (1976); and Carnoy (1984). 
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This article explores independent and interactive effects of interorganizational 
environments and personnel attitudes on the mix of policy outputs in five government- 
funded legal services agencies. The data suggest that interorganizationcel interaction 
exerts a strong, direct influence on policy outputs. Attitudes have an indirect effect, 
conditioned by aspects of the interorganizational environment. The implications of 
these findings are assessed for interorganizational approaches to the study of public 
Policy. 


INTERORGANIZATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTS, ATTITUDES, 
AND THE POLICY OUTPUTS 
OF PUBLIC AGENCIES 

A Comparative Case Study of Legal 
Services Agencies 


MARK KESSLER 
Bates College 


Students of organizational behavior have given increasing attention 
during the past two decades to interaction between organizations and 
their environments (see, for example, Thompson, 1967; Lawrence 
and Lorsch, 1967; Aldrich, 1979). Studies in this area examine, 
among other things, the effect of salient features of an organization’s 
environment, or its “task environment” (Dill, 1958), on its structure 
and behavior. 
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This perspective has been extended to explore interactions between 
a focal organization and other organizations in their environment 
(see Clark, 1965; Evan, 1966; Warren, 1967; Aiken and Hage, 1968; 
Levine and White, 1969; Marrett, 1971; Jacobs, 1974; Benson, 1975; 
Aldrich, 1976; Cook, 1977; Hall et al., 1977; Pfeffer and Salancik, 
1978). Research employing interorganizational theory acknowledges 
the increasing density of organizations in society by examining the set 
of organizational units making up a task environment. 

Interorganizational theory has been used infrequently in the study 
of public policy. Its nonutilization by policy analysts is surprising, 
given the important interactions that inevitably occur among imple- 
menting organizations, state and national officials, and local organi- 
zations (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973; Van Meter and Van Horn, 
1975; Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983). Despite recent reviews of the 
policy literature that identify interorganizational theory as a poten- 
tially fruitful approach (Hansen, 1983; Rainey and Milward, 1983; 
Rainey, 1984), only a handful of studies employ its insights to 
examine policy outputs and implementation (see Gray and Williams, 
1980; Milner, 1980). 

Because much of the literature on interorganizational theory 
applies explicitly to private organizations, some basic questions 
regarding public agencies must be answered before this body of 
theory may be applied usefully to them. This article seeks to take 
some important preliminary steps by examining the following 
questions: (1) Do the interorganizational environments of public 
agencies vary in significant ways? (2) What are the sources of public 
agency dependence on external organizations? (3) Do interactions 
between public agencies and external organizations influence public 
policy outputs? (4) May personnel attitudes be integrated in an 
interorganizational theory of policy outputs? 

To answer these questions, I explore the influence of interorganiza- 
tional environments and agency personnel attitudes on the policy 
outputs of five local programs funded by the national Legal Services 
Corporation (LSC). I examine the independent and interactive ef- 
fects of these two sets of variables on the type of legal representation 
provided the poor in each of the five agencies. Legal services agencies 
provide an excellent testing ground for hypotheses derived from 
interorganizational theory because they interact daily with a variety 
of external organizations, many of whom have an interest in their 
output (Stumpf, 1975). 
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THE POLICY OUTPUTS OF 
LEGAL SERVICES AGENCIES 


Congress established the Legal Services Corporation in 1974 to 
provide civil legal assistance to the poor. It was designed explicitly to 
shield lawyers from political interference and controversy that beset 
an earlier national program, the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
Legal Services Program.! The Legal Services Corporation removed 
administrative authority for the program from the executive branch 
and placed it in an independent agency (George, 1976). 

The Legal Services Corporation is governed by an 1l-member 
board of directors, appointed by the president, with the Senate’s 
advice and consent. The board is responsible for writing general 
regulations governing local agencies; a full-time national adminis- 
trative staff oversees day-to-day operations. Funds are allocated by 
Congress to the national Legal Services Corporation, which in turn 
- distributes monies to local agencies by formula, based on the number 
of people in the area served with incomes below the Office of 
Management and Budget’s poverty line. 

Throughout the history of government-funded legal services, a 
debate has raged concerning appropriate outputs of local legal 
services agencies (Johnson, 1978; Champagne, 1984). The debate 
centers on whether attorneys should represent individual clients with 
routine legal problems or press for broad social reforms by chal- 
lenging established political and economic institutions. 

For purposes of this study, then, the output of legal services 
agencies is the specific mix of activities intended to solve the problems 
of individual clients (service activities) and those intended to benefit 
large numbers of the poor (social reform activities). To solve clients’ 
. problems, lawyers engaging in service activities employ strategies of 
informal negotiation, bargaining, and ad hoc litigation when negotia- 
tion fails. In contrast, lawyers engaging in social reform activities . 
seek broad legal victories through class action suits, appeals based on 
broad principles of law, and legislative and administrative lobbying. 


INTERORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 
AND POLICY OUTPUTS 


Several key ideas and concepts are shared by most researchers 
examining organization-environment relations.2 Much of the litera- 
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ture assumes that an organization’s major goal is survival and that 
organizational behavior is affected significantly by it. Thompson 
(1967), for example, argues that in order to survive organizations 
seek to control relevant environmental segments (their “task environ- 
ments”) that provide essential inputs. In effect, organizations attempt 
to regulate the flow of inputs by controlling those actors responsible 
for them. The effective control of environmental actors serves an 
important function for the organization, reducing or eliminating 
uncertainty. 

Work by Thompson and McEwen (1969) underscores the impor- 
tance of the survival goal for understanding organizational behavior. 
They argue that an organization’s goals and activities are shaped by 
the desire to control environmental uncertainty that threatens 
survival. Some valued activity must be offered to relevant environ- 
mental actors in exchange for support. Effective organizations are 
those able to set goals that satisfy a task environment. 

Organizational theorists increasingly focus on organizational 
entities composing task environments. Recognizing that increased 
organizational density has led to more frequent interactions among 
organizations, several theorists identify various interaction patterns 
and assess their effect on behavior. 

Levine and White (1969), for example, identify “exchange” as a 
theoretically significant interaction between organizations. Exchange 
relationships result from recognition that both organizations will 
benefit from cooperation. “Domain consensus,” agreement on 
specific organizational goals and functions, is a necessary condition 
for cooperation. A second form of exchange occurs when organiza- 
tions within a network are unequal in power. “Power-dependence” 
relations (Berson, 1975; Cook, 1977) are characterized by organiza- 
tions employing their influence within a network to force linkages 
with other organizations. According to this perspective, organiza- 
tions that control critical resources, in particular money and 
authority, are considered powerful. Resource control enables the 
powerful organization to shape the dependent organization’s 
activities. 

Although organizations typically interact with a variety of other 
organizations, not all are able to shape activities. Certain organiza- 
tions are more important than others to the focal organization. Those 
considered most salient compose the focal organization’s “enacted 
environment” (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). Consequently, an organi- 
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zation’s response to environmental demand is conditioned by the 
external organization’s perceived salience. 

As applied to this study, interorganizational theory posits that a 
legal services agency’s output is understood best through examination 
of its enacted environment. The perspective requires an assessment of 
legal services agency interaction with organizations perceived to 
control critical resources. The theory predicts that social reform- 
oriented agencies are dependent on external groups that encourage 
the use of legal services resources to benefit large numbers of the 
poor. Service-oriented agencies, on the other hand, are expected to 
develop dependencies on organizations that advocate the use of more 
conventional legal strategies to resolve individual client problems. 


RESEARCH SITES AND METHODS 


To explore the determinants of output, I studied five local LSC 
agencies in a single state: two large metropolitan agencies, Metro City 
Legal Services (MCLS) and Industrial Region Legal Services 
(IRLS); two smaller rural programs, Regional Rural Legal Services 
(RegRLS) and Rustic Legal Services (RLS); and one medium-sized 
suburban agency, Suburban Legal Services (SLS).3 sought a sample 
of agencies varying in size of staff, size of population served, and 
reputed mix of activities.4 

The five agencies and the communities they serve vary in several 
important respects. Metro City Legal Services is the largest agency, 
emplcying some 70 lawyers scattered among a handful of offices. It 
services one county containing well over a million persons, approxi- 
mately 12% of whom have incomes below the poverty line and 40% of 
whom are black. 

One distinguishing feature of Metro City is the large number of 
active low-income community groups. They range from neighbor- 
hood-based community development corporations to citywide advo- 
cacy organizations. Advocacy groups have become a significant 
political force in Metro City, with several groups allied closely with 
state and local political officials and an increasing number of 
community activists gaining elective office. 

Industrial Region Legal Services is nearly as large as MCLS, 
employing approximately as many lawyers but scattered in more 
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offices. The total population served is approximately as large as that 
served by MCLS, but is dispersed in four counties. The population 
includes a smaller percentage of blacks (10%) and poor people (7% 
below the poverty line). IRLS is surrounded by many community 
organizations, but few are advocacy-oriented. 

Suburban Legal Services employs 10 lawyers and operates 2 
offices. It services one county with a population of approximately 
500,000, ranking its population in size between the metropolitan and 
rural agencies. The population includes few poor people (3% below 
the poverty line) and blacks (4%). Like the rural areas, no low-income 
advocacy organizations are active. In contrast to other programs in 
this study, SLS receives a small amount of funding from the county 
government. 

The rural programs, Regional Rural Legal Services and Rustic 
Legal Services, are similar in many respects. Both have a small 
number of lawyers (4 in RLS and 9 in RegRLS) and service 
communities containing relatively small populations. In both com- 
munities approximately 9% of the population have incomes below 
the poverty line and less than 1% are black. Major differences 
between the programs rest in the number of offices in operation and 
counties served. RLS operates one office that serves the poor in one 
county, whereas RegRLS has three offices, one in each of the 
counties it serves. 

Findings reported in this article are derived from three major 
sources: semistructured interviews with 90 local legal services lawyers 
and administrators; a questionnaire administered to legal services 
personnel; and interviews with 94 individuals representing organiza- 
tions that interact with legal services programs, including 6 bar 
association officials, 21 judges, 14 local LSC governing board 
members, 1 local political official, and 18 national, regional, and state 
legal services officials. 


FINDINGS 


AGENCY OUTPUT 


Table 1 reports one measure of the output of lawyers in the five 
agencies: their answers to a question asking how they divided their 
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TABLE 1 
Average Time Spent on Social Reform Activity 


Mean Time on 


Agency Reform (in percent) n 
MELS 41.8 20 
TRLS 27.7 26 

SLS 6.1 g 

RegRLs 13.3 9 

RLS 0.0 4 





time between pursuing social reform and service strategies. 

On average, MCLS lawyers spend the greatest amount of time 
engaging in law reform (41.8%), whereas RLS lawyers spend no time 
onit. IRLS lawyers allocate more time to law reform (27.7%) than the 
suburban and rural agencies, but considerably less than MCLS. Of 
the nonmetropolitan programs, RegRLS spends the greatest amount 
of time (13.3%) on social reform activity. 

The Clearinghouse Review, amonthly journal funded by the LSC, 
publishes detailed descriptions of “significant” law reform efforts of 
legal services agencies, providing an alternative measure of output. 
Table 2 presents an analysis of cases printed in this journal between 
1969 and 1982.6 i 

Despite their crude nature, these data confirm the interview data 
regarding output. On average, MCLS has more cases (20 per year) 
published than do any other agencies studied. IRLS publishes 
descriptions of 6 cases per year, and on average RegRLS publishes 
less than 1. In the entire 13-year period SLS published only 2, and 
RLS produced no reports. MCLS lawyers brought nearly half of all 
published cases from agencies located in this state, whereas IRLS and 
RegRLS attorneys accounted for 16% and 2%, respectively. 

Interviews conducted with government agency lawyers familiar 
with all of the agencies in this state provide a third measure of agency 
output. Without exception, these lawyers believed that MCLS 
engaged in more social reform activity than any other agency in the 
state. IRLS lawyers were perceived to allocate some time to social 
reform activity, but not nearly as much as MCLS. Suburban and 
rural programs fall far below both the metropolitan agencies. The 
comments of a deputy attorney general are typical of government 
agency lawyers’ views. 
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TABLE 2 


Reform Cases Printed in Clearinghouse Review, 
1969-1982, by Agency 





Agency 
Printed Cases Statewide MCLS IRLS SLS RegRLS RLS Other 
Number? 519 253 83 2 12 0 171 
Average Number Per Year 40 20 6 0 9 0 12 


Percentage of Total 100 49 16 0 2 0 33 


a. Cases appearing in more than one issue were counted as one case, 


I think I’m qualified to say this because I see all the litigation brought 
against the state and there is no other legal service organization over 
the years that has been able to bring anywhere near the volume of 
litigation against the state asking for broad kinds of changes that 
MCLS has. IRLS has brought a few, but even with those cases you 
find that it is not on the scale with the kinds of statewide stuff that 
MCLS does in Metro City. 


INTERORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS AND AGENCY OUTPUT 


To what extent do differing relationships between legal services 
agencies and external organizations explain variation in output? 
Interviews sought to discover lawyers’ views as to which organiza- 
tions they depended on for critical resources and the effect of 
dependency an output. Questions were asked regarding (1) the degree 
of consensus regarding appropriate legal services output among 
organizations in each agency’s environment; (2) the groups com- 
posing each agency’s enacted environment; (3) the resources deemed 
critical controlled by salient organizations; and (4) the demands and 
preferences expressed by these groups. 

Interviews uncovered two types of interorganizational environ- 
ments based on the degree of consensus among external organizations 
regarding preferred legal services output. Four agencies (IRLS, SLS, 
RLS, and RegRLS) faced monolithic environments populated by 
organizations that favor service over law reform. 

But MCLS’s environment was pluralistic, composed of organiza- 
tions that differ in preferences. One set, including the local bar 
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association, judiciary, and many political officials, encourage service 
to individual clients. A second set, low-income community groups, 
prefer law reform. Unlike the other agencies, MCLS was able to 
choose its major source of critical resources from among groups that 
make competing demands.’ - 

Whether the interorganizational environment is monolithic or 
pluralistic, agency policymakers consider as salient only a subset of 
external groups that may offer critical resources. Even when faced 
with the same or similar “objective” environments, legal services 
programs attend to different aspects. 

MCLS lawyers, almost without exception, cited community 
groups as the most important sources of outside support. Some 
attorneys mentioned groups they had worked with over the years, 
whereas others cited community organizations more generally. In the 
other agencies, the local bar association and judiciary occupy a 
prominent position in the enacted environment. In addition, county 
commissioners are perceived as salient by SLS staff and RLS 
considers their local board of directors important. 

None of the agencies included their major funding source, the 
Legal Services Corporation, in their enacted environment. Although 
previous work in interorganizational theory assumes that money and 
authority are the two “critical” resources leading to an organization’s 
inclusion in an enacted environment (Benson, 1975), some of this 
work provides an explanation for the LSC’s exclusion. Pfeffer and 
Salancik (1978), for example, posit that the degree to which an 
organization depends on another organization is determined in part 
by the extent to which the granting organization has discretion over 
the allocation and use of the resource. Similarly, Gray and Williams 
(1980) argue that dependency on a funding organization likely is 
minimal if the grantor is required by statute to grant money or 
authority, regardless of the grantee’s policies and behavior. 

Consistent with these hypotheses, the national Lega! Services 
Corporation is excluded from the enacted environments of its local 
grantees because it is required by statute to fund them, and its 
allocational decisions are not discretionary but instead are based ona 
rigid funding formula. Regardless of their output, local legal services 
programs receive an amount of funding corresponding to the number 
of poor people in the community they serve. 

Previous theoretical work is less helpful in explaining the inclusion 
of other organizations in the five programs’ enacted environments. 
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Previous studies assume that in the absence of dependency on a major 
funding source, organizations are autonomous. However, interviews 
for this study suggest that organizations other than the major funding 
source control resources considered critical by agency personnel. The 
precise nature of these resources varied among agencies and fall into 
several categories. 

First, organizations other than the LSC contribute funds to legal 
services programs considered critical by staff. SLS relies on the 
county commissioners for a small amount of funding, allocated with 
discretion. Although the amount of funding is a small portion of its 
total budget, the agency’s director and many of its lawyers consider it 
critical, as shown by the remarks of one SLS lawyer: 


The commissioners of course are important for practical political 
reasons. We get some funding from the county. I think we get about 
$46,000. That may not seem like much, but these days you never know 
about LSC funding. So if we get the county mad enough, I think 
there’s a distinct chance we’d lose it and [the director], being a good 
money manager, gets nervous about it. 


External organizations also control financial resources indirectly, 
influencing the allocation of agency money received from other 
organizations and closely scrutinizing budgetary requests to outside 
funding sources proposed by agency personnel. For example, RLS’s 
governing board of directors is perceived to control critical resources 
because of its extensive involvement in financial matters within the 
agency. In contrast to the boards of the other agencies, RLS’s board 
often disagrees with the decisions and judgments of agency administra- 
tors and formulates alternatives. In the past, the board refused to 
grant salary increases to staff, accept money from the LSC to add 
lawyers and an outreach office, and approve requested funding 
increases from the LSC for equipment. One RLS lawyer commented 
on the critical role of the program’s governing board: 


The most important group for us is obviously our board. They can 
have a tremendous influence on how or if this program maintains 
itself. . . . They have looked with interest on our budget and other 
decisions and we need to have their support as often as possible. 


An important political resource is controlled by external organiza- 
tions lobbying for continued or increased funding at the local, state, 
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or national levels. For this reason, the local legal community was 
perceived as salient by administrators and staff in IRLS, SLS, and 
RegRLS, as illustrated in the brief quotations that follow. 


. ARLS]: The bar association is important because they pass resolutions 
in support of legal services. I feel it helps us get our money irom the 
state and national government. 


[SLS]: One thing that’s helped us a lot in funding, and it has been a 
tremendous help, is the number of cases referred by the bench and the 
bar. ... Last year when [the director] went to the county commissioners 
he said X number of cases were referred specifically by a judge. And 
that surely helps. 


[RegRLS]: The bar is crucial for political support. Just recently, I 
presented a resolution to the bar association asking them to support 
legal services and full funding for it. And we got pretty prompt support 
from them... I don’t think that something like that would come from a 
lot of rural bar associations. 


In MCLS, by contrast, administrators and staff perceived com- 
munity organizations as important for the political support they 
provide. One MCLS lawyer made this remark: 


One thing we try to do is satisfy our group clients enough with the 
quality of legal services so that they will communicate that to their 
legislators. And we have fortunately been in the position of repre- 
senting some of the larger community groups. .. . You see, our group 
clients are politically active, politically aware, and very astute 
pohtically. They know what to do, who to do it to, and they do it. 


Community groups also play an important role in MCLS’s 
internal politics. The more militant organizations, in particular, have 
gained much influence over internal policy. For example, MCLS’s 
director tried to institute a centralization plan whereby all neighbor- 
hood offices would be consolidated in a central city locatian. Groups. 
mobilized by neighborhood office lawyers demonstrated outside the . 
central office until the plan was abandoned. Similarly, one neighbor- 
hood office created to serve Metro City’s Hispanic population 
remained open after several attempts by the administration to close 
it. One lawyer described the role Hispanic groups played: 


These groups were very vocal in getting that office established. They’ve 
been very vocal in keeping it open against all good sense and adds. It’s 
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a political situation. The usual sorts of forces and laws apply, you 
know. Confrontational politics has been employed against MCLS just 
as MCLS clients have often employed it against others. 


Legal services agency personnel also consider social resources 
controlled by external organizations to be critical. For example, 
lawyers in three programs (IRLS, RLS, and RegRLS) value the 
approval and respect of local judges and private attorneys. Some 
lawyers identify strongly with the legal profession and seek the 
respect of legal practitioners outside the agency. In rural agencies, in 
particular, many attorneys felt that good relations with the legal 
community were essential for living comfortably in the community. 
Control of social resources is illustrated in the comments of anIRLS 
and an RegRLS lawyer: 


I want to be viewed as a member of the professional community. So I 
care how I’m viewed by lawyers and judges around here. I mean, I have 
the feeling that I went to law school to become an attorney and I want 
to be viewed as another attorney. I see myself as an attorney first and as 
a legal services attorney second. 


Our job is much easier here if you do have some kind of relationship 
with the private attorneys. If we can get along with them it makes life 
easier living in the area. 


In MCLS, several lawyers valued the social support provided by 
leaders and members of community organizations. As one MCLS 
lawyer put it: 


If I get any praise at all, it generally comes from a group as opposed to 
an individual client. And it means more if a group like the Welfare 
Rights Organization says, “This is my lawyer and he does a good job,” 
than for an individual welfare recipient who has gotten her checks 
replaced. The individual client may mean something to some lawyers, 
but you ordinarily don’t get feedback from the individual. We get it 
from groups, both good and bad, so I think it’s important. 


In all of the agencies but MCLS, many staff lawyers cited the 
importance of the legal community in rendering judgments affecting 
their clients (decisional resources) and in assisting them in disposing 
of cases expeditiously (case processing resources), Also, some of 
these lawyers perceived the legal community as important in helping 
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them gain subsequent employment in the private bar. The control by 
external organizations of decisional, case processing, and career 
resources is illustrated in the following comments. 


[RegRLS, decisional]: We have one judge in this county. That’s it. You 
better believe that he’s important to us and our clients. And I’ve 
learned the game that you’ve got to bend over backwards to te nice to 
him because he’s the only shot in town. 


[IRLS, case processing]: We also need the judge’s cooperation on 
scheduling. For example, in family court you could spend six hours 
waiting for a case to be called, which is dead time for us. Because of the 
high volume of cases we have, we might have three cases in family 
court all scheduled for 9:30. And you need a good relationship with the 
judge’s staff to be able to go in and say, “I have to be in this courtroom 
with this case, I have to be in that courtroom a little later,” and so on. 


[RLS, career]: The board and the bar are important to many of us 
because they are doing what we hope to do in the future. If you’re ever 
gonna get anywhere—like I want to get out of here and get ajcb witha 
private firm—usually that depends on having some kind of tie or 
getting to know someone who’s gonna help you or put a good word in 
for you somewhere. 


Finally, many MCLS attorneys perceived community groups as 
important because of their ability to provide information regarding 
problems broadly experienced by their members. The remarks of one 
MCLS attorney are typical and illustrated community group control 
of informational resources: 


The relationship with community groups actually predates my coming 
to MCLS, but it’s been cultivated by the need to be kept abreast of 
what’s going on out in neighborhoods in terms of the issues that 
directly affect them or greatly affect their membership. 


What effect does the enacted environment have on agency output? 
In each of the agencies, a relationship appears to exist between the 
activity preferences of salient external organizations and the pre- 
vailing activity mix. Four programs (IRLS, SLS, RLS, and RegRLS) 
engage in a disproportionate amount of service activity and rely for 
critical resources on organizations that encourage it. MCLS engages 
in the largest amount of social reform activity and relies on 
community groups who prefer it over service. 
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Thus for descriptive and analytic purposes four dimensions of 
each agency’s interorganizational environment—the degree of con- 
sensus among organizations, the composition of the enacted environ- 
ment, critical resources controlled by salient organizations, and their 
activity preferences—are significant. These dimensions are summa- 
rized for the five agencies in Table 3. 

Interviews I conducted confirm the enacted environment’s impor- 
tance for understanding agency output. Agencies that rely on 
external organizations preferring service are cognizant of these 
attitudes and consider them when making decisions regarding legal 
strategy and action. The environment affects outputs in all agencies, 
but is most striking in the suburban and rural programs, where 
preferences are communicated most clearly because interaction 
typically is frequent and informal. A few examples illustrate the 
environment’s effect. 

In SLS, attorneys are prohibited on occasion from bringing legal 
actions against county institutions because they may jeopardize 
county funding. Lawyers in three agencies (RLS, SLS, and RegRLS) 
avoid bringing reform suits and controversial cases before local 
judges because they fear possible repercussions against themselves 
and their clients. In RegRLS, lawyers fear generating controversy on 
the local level, so they avoid bringing reform suits against local 
institutions and concentrate law reform resources on state and 
national bureaucracies, which are sued in federal courts. The 
comments of aSLS and a RegRLS lawyer show the crucial effect of 
the interorganizational environment: 


[SLS lawyer]: One of the things we’re concerned about here, especially 
any type of controversial action, is the ramifications of these actions 
on other individual clients we will bring into court. Goingtothewellor . 
fighting to the last gasp over certain issues is not always the best 
strategy. 


[RegRLS lawyer]: There are difficulties in operating a program in a 
community like this. We’re very isolated up here. There’s not much 
support for us. The support we have does not apply to law reform or 
anything like that. So as far as controversial things are concerned, we 
will shy away from them at times. 


MCLS attorneys are responsive to community organization 
requests in part because they rely on them for resources. These 
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TABLE 3 
Characteristics of Inteorganizational Environmment by Agency 
Agonav Natura of Composition of Critical? Activity 
Environment Environmont Rosourcos Preforence 
MCLS pluralistic community P,5,I reform 
organizations 
IRLS monolithic legal canmunity P,S,D,CP,C service 
SLS monolithic county executive FD 
legal community P,D,CP,C service 
RLS monolithic governing board FI,C 
legal community S,D,CP,C service 
Re gRLS monolithic Legal community P,S,D,CP service 
a. FD = direct financial resources; FI = indirect financial resources; P = political 
resources; S = social resources; D = decisional resources; CP = case processing re- 
sources; C = career resources; | = informational resources. 


requests and the development of skills necessary to satisfy them affect 
the quantity of social reform activity in the agency. Problems brought 
by community groups to MCLS lawyers often involve broad policy 
questions mandating reform strategies. In contrast to individuals 
who, by and large, are interested in solutions to problems affecting 
only themselves, organizations are concerned with problems endemic 
to a poverty class. The important differences between representing 
individuals and organizations were discussed by one MCLS lawyer. 


The difference is that you don’t get the individual coming in saying, 
“Tm interested in a jobs program.” They don’t think of that as an 
individual. They would come in if there was a jobs program and they 
got fired because that affects them personally. But individuals as 
individuals do not take on major things or try to get things 
administered properly because they don’t have the time to invest. 
That’s what organizations are for. 


Community organization requests also focus lawyers’ attention on 
tasks that may lead to the discovery of unanticipated reform issues. 
One lawyer made this remark: 


Once we get involved with a group, we go to their meetings in the 
evening and develop personal relationships with these folks. It’s a very 
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fluid kind of thing. What’ll happen, for example, is that the organiza- 
tion will get information that the gas company is about to propose a 
30% rate hike. So they call us and say, “Look, we need you to prepare 
testimony.”... Inthe process of preparing testimony you discover that 
there was some discrepancy in the way the rate was set last time. So you 
file a lawsuit in order to assure it doesn’t happen again. It’s asnowtall. 


In sum, the preferences of groups composing an agency’s enacted 
environment are related to, but not completely determinant of, its 
output. The amount of time agency lawyers devote to social reform 
and service varies depending in part on the demands made and 
preferences expressed by external organizations perceived to control 
critical resources. But the interorganizational environment only 
explains activities in part, as evidenced by the fact that three agencies 
(SLS, IRLS, and RegRLS) devote some of their resources to law 
reform despite the preferences for service of groups composing their 
enacted environment. 


AN ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION 


It is possible that the variation in agency output noted earlier is 
explained not by the interorganizational environment, but rather by 
differences in the attitudinal predispositions of agency staff and 
administration. Indeed, much of the literature on legal services 
programs suggests that political attitudes of staff explain mixes of 
cases and legal strategies employed (see Finman, 1971; Champagne, 
1976). Traditional agencies, primarily employing service strategies, 
are expected to be staffed by attorneys holding conservative political 
attitudes, whereas those relying more heavily on social reform 
strategies will be staffed by attorneys holding liberal, activist 
attitudes. Data collected for this study allow for a crude test of this 
alternative explanation. 

Table 4 indicates that lawyers’ self-reported political ideologies 
vary slightly among agencies. MCLS and RegRLS employ the 
largest proportion of attorneys with left-of-liberal attitudes: 13 of 23, 
or 57%, of MCLS lawyers and 6 of 9 RegRLS lawyers. A slightly 
smaller percentage of IRLS ‘attorneys characterize their ideology as 
left of liberal (12 of 27, or 44%). Only 2 of 9 attorneys in SLS and | of 
4in RLS hold left-of-liberal political attitudes. 
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TABLE 4 
Staff Ideology by Agency 
Agency 
MCLS IRLS SLS RLS RegRLS 
N % N N N N 
ideology: 

Conservative 1 (04) 1 (04) 1 0 0 
Moderate 2 (09) 4 (15) 1 0 1 
Liberal 7 (30) 10 (37) 5 3 2 
Left of Liberal 13. (57) 12. (44) 2. NE: 6. 

23 (100) 27 (100) 9 4 9 


If the liberal and left-of-liberal categories are combined, much less 
variation is evident. In RLS all lawyers view themselves pclitically as 
left of center. In RegRLS 8 of 9 lawyers and 7 of 9 in SLS characterize 
their ideology as left of center. Of 23 MCLS attorneys, 20 (87%) hold 
left-of-center political attitudes; a slightly lower proportion of IRLS 
lawyers (22 of 27, or 81%) hold left-of-center political values. Given 
this distribution, a strong direct link between ideology and output 
does not seem evident. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of attorney attitudes regarding the 
appropriate mix of activities for legal services agencies.’ Again, these 
data do not indicate a consistent association between attitudes and 
output. Of 25 MCLS attorneys, 14 (56%) advocate law reform to the 
exclusion of service. But 11 others (44%) believe that at least half of 
the agency’s resources should be allocated to service. In IRLS the 
numbers are reversed. Of 27 attorneys, 15 (56%) advocate service 
work exclusively and 12 others (44%) believe that at least half of their 
resources should be directed toward social reform. Attitudes of a 
majority of lawyers in both MCLS and IRLS are consistent with their 
activity mixes, suggesting a possible relationship. 

However, the attitudes of lawyers in SLS, RLS, and RegRLS 
agencies engaging in little social reform do not correspond to their 
activity mixes. A majority (5 of 9) of SLS lawyers, 2 of 4 RLS lawyers, 
and 7 of 9 in RegRLS advocate an equal mix of service and social 
reform. 
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TABLE 5 
Staff Attitudes Regarding Appropriate Mix of Activities by Agency 
Attitude Agency 
MCLS IRLS SLS RLS RegRLS 
N 2% N 3% N N N 
Service orientation 3 (12) 15 (56) 4 2 2 
Reform orientation 14 (56) 6 (22) 2 0 2 
Equal mix of service 
and reform _ 8 (32) __ 6 {22} 3. 2. Eon 
25 (100) 27 (100) 9 4 9 


In three programs there appears to be a relationship between 
policymaker attitudes and output. In MCLS policy decisions are 
shared by the director and an employee union. The union, as shown 
in Tables 4 and 5, is composed of a majority of attorneys with 
left-of-center, activist attitudes. The director, in contrast, charac- 
terizes his ideology as conservative and prefers service to law reform. 
But because lawyers through their union participate in most decisions 
affecting output, it may be argued that policymaker attitudes 
correspond to activity. The directors in SLS and RLS favor service to 
law reform, perhaps explaining both programs’ reliance on service 
strategies. 

But in IRLS and RegRLS management attitudes do not corre- 
spond with activities. In both agencies, administrators hold liberal 
political attitudes and prefer an equal mix of service and law reform. 
Lawyers in these programs do not evenly distribute their time. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN ATTITUDES AND ENVIRONMENT 


Although attitudes do not correspond directly with agency output, 
interviews indicate significant interactions with aspects of the 
interorganizational environment and indirect effects on activity. In 
pluralistic interorganizational environments, such as that existing in 
MCLS, attitudes guide important decisions; the selection of organi- 
zations populating the enacted environment and some of the 
resources deemed “critical.” MCLS lawyers choose low-income 
community groups as allies from among several competing sources of 
support because they pursue goals and hold values that are compati- 
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ble with their own. Attorneys’ values lead them to treat social and 
informational resources supplied by community groups as “critical.” 
One veteran MCLS lawyer described the link between staff attitudes 
and. their choice of low-income groups as allies. 


Why in the hell do we spend our time representing groups here when 
we know damn well it’s not popular? Well, a lot of us went to law 
school with a purpose in mind. We wanted to adjust some of the 
problems in society. We wanted a job that would allow us to promote 
those ends. ... Many of us have a political perspective. Now, we’re not 
out to grind our own perspective as some of the conservatives say. But 
we work closely with groups that share our concerns about society. 


_ In monolithic interorganizational environments, where adminis- 
trator and staff attitudes are different from those of groups in the 
enacted environment, lawyers engage in a small amount of activity 
opposed by salient external organizations. However, they must be 
careful not to engage in such activity in an amount substantial 
enough to incur the wrath of groups supplying critical resources. 

For example, in both IRLS and RegRLS the attitudes of agency 
policymakers and staff lawyers do not correspond to those of 
organizations in their enacted environment. Administrators and staff 
in both agencies hold left-of-center political attitudes and prefer that 
an equal amount of resources are allocated to law reform and service. 
Lawyers in both agencies engage in a small amount of social reform 
activity, but are unable to divide their time equally between ser- 
vice and reform due to constraints imposed by environmental 
organizations. 

Alternatively, when administrative attitudes correspond to exter- 
nal groups but differ from staff, much less social reform activity is 
evident. In SLS, for example, the director holds conservative, 
service-oriented attitudes that conform to those of organizations 
supplying critical resources. But a majority of attorneys hold left-of- 
center attitudes- and advocate more law-reform activity. Due to 
constraints imposed both by management and by externa! organiza- 
tions, SLS lawyers engage only occasionally in social reform activity. 

-- Although attitudes of agency staff and administrators play some 
role in explaining agency activities, the significance of an agency’s 
enacted environment cannot be overstated. Perhaps its importance is 
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seen most clearly when comparing two programs employing lawyers 
with similar attitudes but operating in varying environments. A 
majority of lawyers in both RegRLS and MCLS hold left-of-center, 
activist attitudes. But because MCLS lawyers receive a steady stream 
of information regarding problems in poverty-struck communities 
from low-income community groups and may rely on them for 
political support, they have more opportunity to engage in social 
reform activity and do not consider seriously possible negative 
reactions to controversial lawsuits. In sharp contrast, RegRLS does 


not possess reliable information on broad policy problems and must - - 


be careful not to incur the wrath of conservative local organizations 
that supply essential political support. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The comparative case study of legal services agencies presented in 
this article demonstrates interorganizational theory’s utility in 
explaining the policy outputs of public agencies. Specifically, it 
shows the influence on agency activity of organizations perceived to 
control critical program resources; organizations composing what 
Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) refer to as the “enacted environment.” 
One agency, Metro City Legal Services, perceived low-income 
community organizations preferring reform over service as con- 
trolling critical resources and engaged in a substantial amount of law 
reform. The other four agencies depended on more conservative 
organizations for critical resources and engaged in less law reform 
and more service work. 

Other empirical studies suggest the utility of interorganizational 
theories for explaining organizational behavior (see Gray and 
Williams, 1980). But this article goes beyond previous work by 
elaborating this perspective in some significant ways. 

Previous work assumes that only two resources, money and 
authority, are critical to organizations (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978; 
Benson, 1975; Gray and Williams, 1980). This literature suggests 
organizations are dependent on other organizations to the extent that 
the external organization is responsible directly for granting a large 
proportion of the agency’s budget or controls its grant of authority. If 
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an organization does not receive a large percentage of its budget or its 
authority from external organizations, it is assumed that the 
organization is unaffected by the preferences and demands of 
external groups. 

This work shows that although services agencies do not depend on 
their major funding source, the Legal Services Corporation, they are 
not autonomous. In the absence of federal budgetary control, local 
agencies depended on local organizations for a variety af resources 
deemed critical. In one agency (SLS), county officials had discretion 
over a small amount of funding and were perceived as the central 
actor in the enacted environment. Looking across programs, local 
organizations also controlled a variety of nonfinancial resources 
deemed critical, including political influence, respect for lawyers and 
programs, decisions affecting clients, assistance in career advance- 
ment and job placement, information, and assistance in case 
processing. 

Therefore, although money and authority may be the crucial 
resources producing dependency in some organizations, other 
resources allocated with discretion by external organizations become 
salient in organizations receiving funding by formula. This is 
significant, given the large number of federal grant programs 
operating in this way. 

By examining interactions between attitudes and interorganiza- 
tional environments, this article addresses an important question 
largely ignored in previous work. How do organizations choose allies 
when surrounded by a multitude of organizations with diverse 
preferences, all of whom could potentially provide critical resources? 

Certainly, organizational theorists have examined administrative 
choice, although typically within the context of choosing structural 
arrangements (Chandler, 1962; Child, 1972). Child’s work touches 
most directly on the questions addressed in this study. He argued that 
examinations of organizational environments fail to account for two 
types of “strategic choice” made by organizational administrators. 
First, in some circumstances administrators choose the type of 
environment in which they operate. According to Child, “business- 
men may have achoice between new markets to enter, educators may 
exclude certain subjects from their institution’s courses, trade union 
officials may decide on the bounds of their recruitment policy” 
(Child, 1972: 4). In addition, organizations may choose to manipulate 
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their environments to increase the likelihood of their survival. Large 
business corporations, for example, employ advertising to shape 
consumer demands and preferences (Galbraith, 1978). In sum, Child 
argued that “some degree of environmental selection is open to most 
organizations, and some degree of environmental manipulation is 
open to most larger organizations” (Child, 1972: 4). 

This article suggests that one important type of strategic choice 
concerns which organization or set of organizations to ally with when 
a focal organization is embedded within a pluralistic interorganiza- 
tional environment. Metro City Legal Services was surrounded by a 
diverse set of organizations with conflicting preferences, all of whom 
could provide it with critical resources. Program policymakers chose 
to ally the agency with community groups preferring law reform to 
service activities. 

What explains this strategic choice? Child speculates that “ideolog- 
ical values” condition administrative choices regarding the environ- 
ment. In discussing the relationship between environment and 
organizational structure, he argued that “when incorporating strate- 
gic choice in a theory of organization, one is recognizing the 
operations of an essentially political process in which constraints and 
opportunities are functions of the power exercised by decision- 
makers in the light of ideological values” (Child, 1972: 16). 

Data collected from Metro City Legal Services provide empirical 
support for Child’s hypothesis linking “ideological values” with 
strategic choices. MCLS’s policymakers held left-of-center political 
values and an activist orientation toward representing the poor. They 
chose to ally with low-income community groups sharing these 
preferences, Consequently, MCLS received needed resources from 
community groups, while at the same time generating opposition 
from other external groups, such as the local bar association, 
judiciary, government agencies, and most political officials. 

Administrators and staff in the other four programs were much 
more constrained than MCLS in their choices because they were 
embedded in monolithic interorganizational environments. Although 
ideological values led three programs (SLS, IRLS, and RegRLS) to 
engage in some law-reform activity despite opposition by external 
organizations, they were unable to engage in a substantial amount. 

In sum, it is clear from this study that distinguishing between types 
of environments, whether pluralistic or monolithic, is crucial for 
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understanding agency output. The explanatory importance of atti- 
tudes and context as well as the manner in which they interact is 
conditioned by the nature of the agency’s interorganizational 
environment. 

In general, this article suggests that future research on policy 
outputs of public agencies employing an interorganizational 
approach should focus on certain key questions. First, researchers 
should be cognizant of the agency’s funding scheme. Is the agency 
funded by another organization that has discretion on whether to 
fund and/or how much to allocate? Or is the grantor organization 
required by statute or constrained by formula to allocate a specified 
amount of funds, regardless of the agency’s output and performance? 
In addition, analysts should be aware of the possibility that 
nonfinancial resources may be an important source of agency 
dependence on external organizations. How important are career, 
work-related, political, informational, and social resources to agency 
staff and administrators? Finally, future studies should examine the 
nature of the agency’s interorganizational environment. It is likely 
that the influence of particular variables on output will differ for 
agencies in pluralistic and monolithic environments. 


NOTES 


i. The most comprehensive history of the Legal Services Program is in Johnson 
(1978). Also, see Pious (1972) and Pye (1966). 

2. There is substantial literature on organization-environment relat:ons. In this 
article I review a selected subset of writings and research in this area. For a more 
comprehensive review, see Aldrich (1979). 

3. These pseudonyms are used to ensure the anonymity of agencies and persons 
participating in this study. 

4. I obtained information regarding these characteristics from interviews con- 
ducted in 1980 with national, regional, and state legal services officials and by reading 
the latest agency evaluations of the Legal Services Corporation. 

5. The interviews with legal services personnel were lengthy, lasting from one to 
three hours. All interviews were tape recorded and transcribed. Topics covered 
included backgrounds, political attitudes, agency characteristics, importance of 
externa. organizations, and agency output. The questionnaire asked about lawyers’ 
backgrounds, experience, and political ideology. With only one exception, I inter- 
viewed all lawyers in the rural and suburban agencies. Because the staffs of the 
metropolitan agencies were quite large, I could not interview everyone. Lawyers in 
these agencies were selected for participation in the study based on their office 
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location. The total sample of lawyers in each metropolitan agency includes a 
percentage from any one office corresponding to the percentage from that location in 
the entire agency. 

Interviews with representatives of external organizations also were tape recorded 
and lasted from 45 minutes to 2 hours. Topics covered included the organization’s 
relations with the legal services office, general assessments of the agency, and avenues 
available to express criticism or praise for agency output. These respondents were 
identified and selected for this study in a number of ways. First, the literature on legal 
services suggests that certain groups, such as the local bar association and judiciary, 
are important graups who interact with legal services agencies (Stumpf, 1975). Legal 
services lawyers identified the judges they appeared before most often and I 
interviewed as many of them as possible. Bar association officials were identified by 
agency lawyers, governing board members, or by calling bar association headquarters. 
Other external organizations of importance and contacts within such groups were 
identified by agency lawyers in their interviews or by others in the community that I 
met, 

6. Ali cases were culled from those brought by agencies in the state in which the five 
agencies are located. Figures presented in Table 2 should be interpreted with caution 
because the journal publishes cases in response to submissions by local agency lawyers, 
The Clearinghouse Review's editorial staff makes no independent effort to identify 
reform cases (telephone conversation with Lucy Moss, editorial staff of Clearinghouse 
Review). 

7. Several methods of categorizing interorganizationa! environments and relations 
appear in the literature. For examples, see Emery and Trist (1965), Terryberry (1968), 
Marrett (1971), Duncan (1972), Jurkovich (1974), Hall et al. (1977), and Aldrich 
(1979). However, these typologies provide little insight for studies focusing on 
perceptions among agency personnel regarding organizations controlling critical 
resources. For the purposes of this study, then, the categories of monolithic and 
pluralistic environments distinguish usefully between organizational environments 
exerting consistent or conflicting pressures on focal organizations. 

8. The four categories of ideology were collapsed from six that appeared in the 
questionnaire. Those viewing themselves as “moderate conservatives” were combined 
with “moderates” and “left liberals” were combined with “left radicals” into a category 
of “left of liberal” for a clearer, more efficient presentation. 

9. During interviews, lawyers were asked their beliefs regarding appropriate 
output for legal services agencies. Responses favoring more service than reform were 
coded as “service orientation,” whereas those favoring more law reform than service 
were coded as “reform orientation.” Those advocating an equal amount of each were 
coded as “equal mix.” 
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The characterization of decision making by the theory of street-level bureaucracy is 
subjected to critical analysis. Its similarities to several classical assumptions, common 
to bureaucratic discourse, are noted. An alternative “political” discourse and a 
complementary framework are explicated to advance the theory of street-level 
bureaucracy. Street-level bureaucrats are conceived as inventive strategists seeking 
technical, social, and moral capacity and sophistication as well as strategic success in 
negotiating ambiguous work settings. A strategic model of organizational conduct 
permits the analyst to differentiate contexts, strategic modes, and work structures not 
permitted within the frame of the theory’s etherwise potent arguments. 


THE THEORY OF 
STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY 
A Positive Critique 


SCOTT T. MOORE 
Colorado State University 


In recent years political science has evidenced a vigorous revival of 
interest in the administrative process. The focus of this article is one 
area that has undergone and continues to undergo a conceptual 
reorganization and revitalization—the area of “street-lev2l bureau- 
- cracy.” Its purpose is to highlight the analytic choices available to 
study public agencies, and to suggest the diverse analytic and 
practical possibilities in these alternatives. 

Specifically, I will examine street-level bureaucracy from two 
sharply contrasting perspectives. I will term these bureaucratic and 
political discourses. To exemplify the bureaucratic discourse I will 
use Lipsky’s extensive and admirable study, Street-Level Bureaucracy 
(Lipsky, 1980). Scrutiny of this work is justified for several reasons, 
primarily due to its attention to organizational processes as a source 
of policy consequences and to the context of policy implementation 
and reform. 
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LIPSKY’S STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY 


There are two basic elements in this model of street-level 
bureaucracy. These features are chronic in this type of organi- 
zation—firmly expressed but conflicting goals combined with inade- 
quate resources (Lipsky, 1980: chap. 3). Further confounding the 
situation is the problem of elastic demand: As services get better, 
demands for them increase, thus degrading the quality of service. 
Street-level bureaucracy and its bureaucrats are caught on the horns 
of this dilemma and it serves as the larger backdrop against which 
conflicts emerge in these organizations. 

Within street-level bureaucracies, high jemet of conflict exist 
between supervisors and the street-level bureaucrats. To control the 
subordinate members of the organization, managers attempt to limit 


the discretionary authority of street-level bureaucrats (Lipsky, 1980: | 


chap. 4). Street-level bureaucrats’ avoidance of control is persistent. 
Lipsky attributes their struggle for autonomy to three conditions: 


(1) the need to adapt to the unanticipatability and complexity of the work 
situation; 

(2) the need to remain flexible and sensitive to the human dimensions of 
the services provided; and 

(3) the self-regard of the workers (Lipsky, 1980: 15). 


Workers employ their considerable resources within the organization 
(superior contextual knowledge; the inherent difficulty of monitoring 
street-level canduct; the solitary nature of street-level work; exper- 
tise) to resist organizational controls over the execution of their tasks 
(Lipsky, 1980: 15-16). . 

I am interested in examining the following questions: What 
specific characteristics do their actions and decisions have? Why is 
this so? Why do they make the decisions they do? How do they 
employ their autonomy or discretionary latitude? Lipsky posits a 
clear set of responses to these. 

Inadequate resources trap the street-level bureaucrat between an 
overbearing workload and a paucity of time and energy for attending 
to client encounters. These functionaries’ responses to this dilemma 
are personal and ad hoc ones: They employ a series of stereotypes 
that evokes & range of alternative strategies for clients belonging 
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to each category. Employing these stereotypes, street-level bureau- 
crats are thus able to ration time, energy, sensitivity, and their 
organizational resources in a manner consistent with their tolerance 
for stress. Though compulsion or coercion of these employees does 
not figure explicitly in the theory of street-level bureaucracy, 
involuntary entrapment in dilemmas demanding continual reso- 
lution imposes heavily on the mentality of the bureaucrat (Lipsky, 
1980: chap. 10). 

According to Lipsky, a “client processing mentality” is the direct 
consequence of the psychological stress and general alienation from 
the job occasioned by its dual structure. 


Street-level bureaucrats . . . impose personal conceptions of their jobs 
when they make superior efforts for some clients, conceding that they 
cannot extend themselves for all. At times this perspective results in 
favoritism toward certain groups, but it may also apply without group 
bias [Lipsky, 1980: 145]. 


The decision process is characterized as a series of mental “simpli- 
fications” (in the form of stereotypes and prejudices). Clients 
perceived as hostile or disrespectful also receive limited attention and 
service (Lipsky, 1980: chaps. 8 and 9). These “simplifications” permit 
the worker to ration attention and energy and hence services. In turn, 
these prejudices ground a larger set of rationalizations to limit 
objectives and to turn clients away (Lipsky, 1980: 124). 

These accommodations of workers to job stresses account for the 
“slippage” between policy intents and policy actions at the street 
level. The persistent needs of street-level service workers force them 
to ration energies, leading to both rationing of services and service 
inequity among different demographic, racial, and other groups who 
seek such services. Street-level bureaucrats “make policy,” Lipsky 
argues, by rationing services. However, there are several limitations 
to the way in which the dynamic of street-level decision making has 
been posed. Of course, Lipsky’s examination of its inner logic is brief. 
Nonetheless he systematically portrays such dynamics as unreflexive, 
ad hoc, almost automatic ones. 

By suggesting an ad hoc, reactive, and context-dependent form of 
decision making, the theory of street-level bureaucracy conceals 
several interesting elements of decision making. The author of Street- 
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Level Bureaucracy replicates a tendency common to many accounts 
of decision making and bureaucratic process. This is a general, if 
latent, frame of reference I term bureaucratic discourse. This is 
unfortunate insofar as extending the analysis of street-level bureau- 
cracy is concerned. The use of Lipsky’s model may sometimes be - 
infelicitous in that it forecloses various other dimensions of that 
decision process. Several interpretive conventions are employed that 
constitute street-level bureaucrats conduct in bureaucratic terms 
rather than political ones. 


METAPOLITICS OF DISCURSIVE PRACTICES 


The characterization of person’s conduct within an institutional 
setting is an analytic topic typically left to other disciplines. However, 
these issues are central ones for political inquiry into organizations.! 
They will be brought to center stage in order to suggest their 
implications for the study of public policymaking in street-level 
bureaucracy. Constitutive rules are assumptions, taken for granted 
conventions, that illuminate the meanings of statements by consti- 
tuting the objects under scrutiny within a body of norms (Shapiro, 
1981). Meaningful discourse about any topic relies upon the existence 
of constitutive rules that constitute the discourse employed by 
members of a community to understand a domain of human 
endeavor,? in this case the conduct of street-level bureaucrats. 

Though latent, linguistic conventions are extremely powerful in 
that they evoke meanings and deploy institutional standards. The 
examination of those standards and conventions are themselves 
important subjects of inquiry, especially when they are taken for 
granted or deprived of explicit consideration. Consider, for example, 
the statement “Truman was elected president.” In order to compre- 
hend the meaning of the statement, one must refer to the context to 
which the statement refers and the rules governing the conduct of the 
relevant objects in that context permitting the meaning of the 
statement to be conveyed to the listener. The meaning of the 
statement is established by constitutive rules, which place events and 
activities in a framework of norms qualifying certain types of acts as 
elections and specifying the proper relations among those objects 
(Shapiro, 1981: 205-211). 
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Many, if not most, constitutive rules and the larger “discursive 
practices” of which they are part are not recognized as participants in 
scholarly analysis and interchange. They are latent. Other constitutive 
rules are less conventional, and the norms residing within a set of 
constitutive rules applying to particular events are frequently in 
dispute. Political topics abound among this latter variety, owing to 
the essentially contested nature of both political events and inquiry 
that inhere in subjects as “justice,” “obligation,” “rights,” and so on 
(Shapiro, 1981; Connolly, 1983). 

These linguistic conventions also endorse practical responses to 
the events that they envelop in normative standards. There are always 
important choices about which set of conventions to employ. 


[T]he rules of meaning that constitute behaviors as actions and events 
direct the choice from among a variety of possible causes that could be 
implicated in a given analysis. This choice is a political choice, because 
to allocate responsibility is to imply a correlative model to conduct, 
and to the extent that we recognize the control as legitimate by the way 
we speak, it is a sanctioned control [Shapiro, 1981: 221]. 


The use of discursive practices and constitutive rules, to the extent 
that we may not consider their importance or do not perceive choices 
among them, could lead to our infelicitous entrapment by discursive 
conventions. Fortunately, there exist choices about how language 
uses us, by our ability to reflect upon both the purposes with which we 
enjoin our communicative and analytical skills and the degrees to 
which our discursive conventions are consonant with these purposes. 


BUREAUCRATIC DISCOURSE 


The conventions used by Lipsky to characterize the conduct and 
motives of street-level bureaucrats are typical of those employed by 
theories of bureaucratic organization. Within bureaucratic discourse 
constitutive rules compose the lower-level workers as “employees.” 
. Bureaucratic discourse announces itself particularly by the expec- . 
tation that the subordinate members of formal organizations. are 
technically, strategically, cognitively, and morally passive, have 
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limited motives (if any) in executing their duties, and are dependent in 
their relations to their superiors, to technical routines, rules, and 
other features that make up their work. These commitments of 
bureaucratic discourse are related to logically prior expectations as to 
the stability and certainty of authority relationships and of the work 
processes: superiors are identifiable as are the criteria for work 
practice. 

Most organization theories from Weber, Taylor, and the human 
relations school to Simon and others represent variations within 
bureaucratic discourse. A primary means by which they enjoin this 
discourse is their characterization of the boundaries of employees’ 
conduct. Taking Weber (Gerth and Mills, 1946) and March and 
Simon (1958) as but two examples, the employee is portrayed as an 
executor of goals and schemes designed at superior levels. The 
organization uses direct control strategies as mechanisms to achieve 
employee conduct consonant with organizational goals. For Weber, 
the mechanism is merit recruitment, the severance of competing 
political, moral, and other identities, and training in a rule-applying 
regimen. Weber’s bureaucracy is achieved by engineering the rule- 
applying process so that its results are consonant with the letter of 
law. 

In March and Simon, the object of administration is not the 
practical extension of laws, but the control of decisions through the 
decomposition of cognitions and conduct into “performance pro- 
grams.” The efficiency of the organization is achieved through 
training employees and channeling information to them such that 


an environmental stimulus may evoke immediately from the organi- 
zation a highly complex and organized set of responses we call a 
performance program, or simply, a program [March and Simon, 1958: 
141]. 


In these accounts, employees are constituted as cognitively 
passive. They merely invoke technical procedures whose features are 
automatically perceived and whose occasions are prescribed. Cog- 
nitively, the employee is hardly in attendance; he or she is “carrying 
out” or “executing” routines entirely dependent on the organization 
for the technique and for a sense of the suitable occasion in which to 
“employ” the technique. This manner of characterizing employees is 
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one that portrays them as having no motives and no facility of 
judgment. Although the elements of bureaucratic discourse as have. 
briefly been detailed here are prescriptions for efficiency, the 
researcher should be especially alert to the manner in which the 
elements of “bureaucratic discourse” influence or structure assump- 
tions about organizational conduct and processes even as one 
attempts to explain conduct rather than control it. In the following 
section I will highlight those instances wherein analytic choices are 
made and wherein the bureaucratic discourse is infelicitously im- 
ported into the characterization of street-level bureaucrais. 


THE POLITICS OF 
STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY 


Lipsky argues that the street-level bureacratic environment is a 
political one and that the routines chosen by bureaucracies them- 
selves are political. 


Street level bureaucracies . . . determine the allocation of particular 
goods and services in the society, utilizing positions of public 
authority. To say that their actions are political is to indicate that some 
people are aided, some are harmed, by the dominant patterns of 
decision-making. If the dominant patterns of decision-making are 
characterized by routinization and simplification, then the structure of 
these patterns must be analyzed to determine who gets whet, when, 
and how from this sector of government [Lipsky, 1980: 84]. 


Although the impacts of street-level bureaucracy noted here are in 
some sense political, this characterization of street-level bureaucrats’ 
motives and decision-making process minimizes their political dimen- 
sions. It buries the decision-making process in a too terse account of 
street-level politics. 

Lipsky’s study characterizes street-level bureaucrats as technically 
passive. That is, the procedures for “doing the job” in a limited 
technical sense are regarded as unproblematic. No choitze-making 
skills need be developed and/or enjoined by the worker. The 
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technical requirements for processing a case, intervening in a 
disturbance, teaching in a classroom, and so on are not seen to be an 
impressive fact of street-level life for the novice or the experienced 
employee. What is regarded as an impressive feature is the over- 
bearing workload. The major operational problem, in Lipsky’s view, 
is one of deciding which clients should receive the benefit of these 
procedures, rather than what procedures are to be undertaken. When 
the author refers to routines, he is not referring to technical 
procedures for providing services in concrete instances. Rather, 
routines are defined as the means of rationing these procedures and 
the attention, time, and energy necessary to invoke them. 

Second, the bureaucrat is portrayed as cognitively passive: He or 
she does not attempt to search for criteria or priorities to render 
routines consistent or to link them in a systematic way. Ad hoc 
choices are based on the employee’s personal predispositions: 


The analysis of routines developed by street level bureaucrats must 
begin with the proposition that they tend to contribute to control over 
the work environment. This is consistent with perceiving routines as 
coping behaviors in which they confront the problem in the manage- 
ment of work stresses [Lipsky, 1980: 85-86]. 


Decisions are made, then, to the end of reducing a more or less 
physical stress. Frequently, such decisions are based on racial, class, 
and other stereotypes based on appearance, demeanor, or other 
attributed qualities. 

Finally, street-level bureaucrats are seen to exhibit a moral 
passivity insofar as their motives are simple unstudied projections of 
their dissatisfaction with the inability to provide idealized forms of 
service. Employees’ dissatisfaction with work matures into alienation 
and cynicism. Of particular note in this light is the concept of 
“interest” in street-level bureaucracy. Interest is often useful in the 
characterization of motives among political actors. Lipsky notes that 


it is more useful to view lower-level workers as having distinctively 
different interests and the resources to pursue those interests. Here 
discrepancies between policy interests and actual policy would be 
expected and predictable. And explanations for the discrepancies 
would be searched for not in the breakdown or inadequacy of the 
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compliance system but in the structure of the work situation from 
which workers’ “antagonistic” interests arise [Lipsky, 1980: 17]. 


The dimensions of interest evidenced here are relatively slight, 
however. The interests of the workers are not portrayed as “self- 
directed” as much as they are seen to be derived strictly from the 
structural dictates of the work situation. They possess little of the 
substance of political interest in terms of independent or situationally 
emergent goals, the discovery of opportunities to implement them, 
and the selection of strategic occasions to advance them.3 Rather, the 
“situation” is seen to possess a generality, fixedness, and immuta- 
bility that forecloses goals other than selfish ones. 

Lipsky’s model of street-level bureaucracy employs a model of 
respensibility that is context-dependent. The decision maker is 
active, but in a highly restricted sense. No decision-making process 
figures; decisions are automatic, determined, and unpenetrated by 
the decision maker’s conscious consideration. Lipsky appears to be 
following Downs’s (1967) axiom that officials are self-interested 
utility maximizers. Such a view should be approached cautiously. 
Just as hierarchy is an assertion to be tested and not assumed by 
students of public organizations (Lipsky, 1978), so too must the 
model of self-interest and utility maximization be viewed skeptically. — 

An appropriate model of administrative behavior in such a 
contingent and socially “crowded” context would account for the 
variety of employees’ projects and strategems as well as the situ- 
ational pressures and constraints that both necessitate and structure 
the former. In such a situation, conduct is likely to be directed to a 
variety of projects (for example, efficient processing of cases; 
adherence to sanctionable guidelines; adherence to informal group 
norms; cordial relations with clients; maintaining slack in one’s 
schedule to deal with emergencies, and so on). An action that is well 
adapted to one occasion may be illogical and dangerous in another. 
To appreciate the logic of actions and the rationality that defines 
them, the action must be viewed as a strategy rather than a response; 
the decision/action environment must be viewed as multifarious 
rather than dualistic; the quandary of the street-level burezucrat must 
be viewed as emanating from the need strategically to assimilate or to 
balance multifarious competing pressures rather than simply in- 
volving a need to maximize utilities. 
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Lipsky’s model of street-level bureaucracy posits a severely 
truncated decision process. Very little is seen to mediate between 
circumstance and decision. The circumstances are seen to require that 
a distinction be made among cases on the basis of ad hoc criteria, 
divorced from an underlying purpose or motive. A preferable 
analysis of the street-level policy process would treat decision making 
both more extensively and more contextually. 

Although Lipsky’s characterization of the logic of street-level 
bureaucracy is inviting for these reasons, it is unsatisfying for the 
purpose of examining the policymaking process. It offers a truncated, 
if not deterministic, account of street-level decision making that 
eschews reference to the strategy, rationale, and motives for conduct 
we call political. The motives ascribed to them are highly circum- 
scribed, negative ones: They seek to “avoid.” Even if it explains an 
impact in allocation of public values, Lipsky’s account is less 
satisfying as an account of underlying dynamics of institutional 
processes that generate those outcomes. 


STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRATS AS POLITICIANS 


Lipsky’s Street-Level Bureaucracy attempts to provide a general 
framework to apprehend and organize an important domain of 
public policy. In that regard, it is admirable in its clarity and success. 
In terms of orienting a series of remedial strategies to resolve the 
problems of inequity and insensitivity, its weakness stems from its 
level of generality. As the agenda of a reform strategy it poses several 
problems by underdifferentiating the street-level contexts to which it 
refers (policing, teaching, social work) and by underdifferentiating 
the elements cf the street-level decision process that are adapted to 
those contexts. Based upon mountains of previous research, Lipsky 
makes a cogent argument that there exist independent schemes of 
decision making and that these have important differential impacts. 
Elements of choice and the structure of choice-making regimes that 
constitute policies should also be differentiated. 

The alternative view proposed here 1s that such decisions require a 
variety of techniques, rules, and knowledge that are assimilated into 
coherent perspectives and strategies. This is a far more burdensome 
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and complex project of action than suggested by the desire to reduce 
workload or the application of another utility-driven criterion. The 
management of diverse formulas and occasions for action are 
primary to the decision agendas of street-level bureaucrats. 
Political conduct entails the independence of the politician in 
formulating and choosing strategies in a somewhat ambiguous, 
dynamic environment. There are limits to the independence of 
politicians’ actions, however, because the task of the street-level 
bureaucrat is a social one. In dealing with people, the operative is not 
simply processing people, but is influencing them and their ability to 
act in society—legally, socially, or otherwise. Instead of acting 
strictly for them or on their behalf, as in a conventional commercially 
rendered service, the street-level bureaucrat is acting on them. 
However, the client/citizen is also influential, although the type and 
subtlety of citizens’ skills vary as much as those of the bureaucrats. 
Just as street-level operatives possess an interest in a strategic agenda 
for the street-level encounter, so too do client/ citizens approach the 
bureaucrat with their own unique substantive interests and strategic 
programs. The “technique of managing” the subtle and ramifying 
encounters expected from such logical outlines defies the ordinary 
language of bureaucratic process. It is a delicate drama involving the 
staging and presence of actors who typically have not previously met, 
based on the interplay of tacit threats and promises. It is a civil 
wrestling match to establish the purpose and boundaries of the 
encounter and the respective rights and obligations of the two (or 
more} principals. Ambiguity is experienced by these politicians as a 
set of quandaries, possibilities, and choices skillfully discerned. 
Street-level activities are gradually assimilated into generalized 
patterns and long-term plans and purposes.‘ The reciprocal relation- 
ship of decision making and context, whereby actions bring a 
heightened appreciation of the context that in turn alters the 
decision-making process, is also typical of political action. Further- 
more, the project of the street-level bureaucrat is a reflexive one. Just 
as the job is not an objective collection of manual directions or simple 
routines, neither is the project of the street-level bureaucrat mastered 
or acquired with finality. Frames of reference and action are 
reflexive. They are not situationally derived, but are mediated by 
attributions, learning, and reflexive monitoring by the operative. As 
will be seen, avariety of distinct frames of reference normally coexist 
among street-level workers, with each frame of reference under- 
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girding different purposes, skills, and learning capacities. As tasks at 
the street level are organized reflexively, they are organized at 
considerable distance from and frequent disapproval of official 
policy and procedure. Important and often fundamental conflicts 
over tasks occur within street-level organizations. These serve to 
heighten the conflict and disorientation within the street-level agency 
and confirm to the bureaucrat the imperative for the reflexive project. 
Viewed as strategists, street-level bureaucrats encounter ambi- 
guities and choices on a number of analytically distinguishable 
planes. First, is the area of technique: How can work be done? The 
burden is on the politician to invent technical means. Second, insofar 
as the politician is not forced to exert his or her technical skill in 
particular ways or such activities are not prescribed at all, the 
politician has choices in selecting the occasions for various technical 
performances. These choices are collected and organized into 
strategies. Third is the area of ends and motives: To what ends are 
strategies directed? A “political discourse” as applied to the task of 
explaining street-level conduct stresses these traits: reflexive manage- 
ment of ambiguity and contingency in choice-laden contexts; tech- 
nical invention, strategic orientations in the deployment of tech- 
niques; and the organization of strategies into a larger project. 


POLICE AS POLITICIANS 


The burden of coercive force used both by and against police 
imposes itself constantly upon police and grounds the paradoxes 
around which much police decision making revolves. Although he is 
in basic agreement with Lipsky’s observation that street-level bureau- 
crats make policy, Muir (1977) attempts to differentiate the elements 
of the decision processes that constitute policymaking. Muir traces 
the manner in which policing is learned and the process by which 
moral dispositions and intellectual understandings evolve. He does 
this by developing a model of officers’ tasks differentiated by the 
social structure of the police encounters. Muir concentrates on four 
such structures, each of which provide different technical and moral 
burdens to police officers. Typical of the solitary nature of street-level 
work, the primary strategic resources of police are intelligence, 
communicative skill, and guile. In each setting, the officer must 
develop a set of cues to the motives of citizens and acquire an action 
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repertoire so as to defuse volatile situations and restore peace among . 
the involved parties. 

Police are involved in the management of volatile or violent 
encounters. In the process they come either to transform or to 
confirm their initial understandings of the social world and their 
explanations for the compelling motives for and causes of human 
conduct. A capacity for altering and reconstructing the image of the 
social world is the major resource the police officer holds. Police are 
engaged in continuous “technical” experiments from which they 
assess the suitability of their cues and their repertoires of action. 
Individual reflection and commentary by colleagues informs a 
gradual cognitive reconstruction of the social environment and the 
perceived moral role within it. Competence as a “mature” or truly 
“professional” officer is achieved through the attainment of cognitive 
efficiencies in understanding human motives and a moral code in 
which the use of force 1s integrated (Muir, 1977). 

In addition to differences in the disposition and ability to learn, 
police officers are also differentiable with regard to their under- 
standing of social contexts and citizen motives as well as the moral 
codes that guide and ground their interventions. One of the types of 
police officers categorized by Muir, the “Enforcer,” develops a 
confrontational program of action. Such conduct is framed by a 
“dualistic” understanding of human behavior that organizes citizens 
into dual categories such as “law abiding” versus “law breaking”; 
“good guys” and “scum”; and so on (Muir, 1977: 22-25). This view is 
reinforced by the reactions the officer prompts from those he or she 
encounters. The officer is likely to receive evasive, antagonistic 
responses from those people he or she encounters. The decision 
criteria for this officer’s conduct in any situation are largely visceral, 
‘unpredictable, and defensive. His or her actions are both intellec- 
tually and morally malintegrated as well as chronically malpro- 
portioned to the specific situations encountered. 

This. contrasts with the “Professional” officer who perceives 
human behavior in terms that are not simply an extension of the 
officer’s personal fears and likes. The Professional, for example, has 
developed a pattern of understanding that is informed by the motives 
and contextual reasons why, for example, “decent” persons become 
disputants in public conflict by virtue of their social attachments and 
obligations in a family or group (Muir, 1977). 

Muir’s argument suggests an alternate dynamic of street-level 
behavior where the participation of the bureaucrat in his or her 
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choices is the primary characteristic of street-level policymaking. The 
passivity of an “employee” or a “utility-maximizer” is hardly 
evidenced in Muir’s account. Rather, the officer manages his or her 
official conduct out of an appreciation for three tightly associated 
ambiguous realms that are revealed to him or her only through 
experience and learning. Technical refers to the indefinite nature of 
the means to perform essential tasks, such as managing an arrest ina 
crowd scene, or intervening in a violent family quarrel. In such cases 
little is under the direct control of the officer, while the possibility of 
physical and other counterstrategies being used is always present. 
Appreciation for others’ motives and strategies (whether seen from a 
dualist or universalist/situational perspective) is a key component 
grounding the strategies of the officer. This intellectual skill is learned 
through experience and reflection. 

The technical and cognitive elements of the work of individual 
police officers shade into a moral identity. The telescoping of 
“technical” activities into moral choices is an impressive feature of 
Muir’s account. Moral choices are impressed not only on the analyst, 
however; they are felt by these street-level bureaucrats themselves. 
They inhere in the variety of ways in which police officers understand 
citizens’ motives. They entail (with varying degrees) decisions about 
the nature of human beings and possibilities for civil society. These 
are manifest as the officer’s working conceptions of priorities and his 
or her images of what constitutes a “good job” in the multifarious 
situations in which that officer intervenes. The officer is forced into 
these choices, by virtue of the ambiguous policy context wherein 
street-level bureaucrats reside. That ambiguity is far more extensive 
and impresses itself differently on street-level work than Lipsky 
suggests. The bureaucrat has to invent a set of working criteria that 
are unsanctioned (and many times unknown) by organizations and 
often has to assimilate a set of working rules taught by coworkers 
even as he or she understands little of their “sense” and applicability. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WORKERS AS POLITICIANS 


The conduct of public assistance case workers evidences similar 
contours and dynamics. Characteristic of this setting are the am- 
biguous nature of the tasks, the invention of technical devices, the 
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chocsing of priorities, and the assimilation of the work within 
independent frameworks of motives and purposes (Moore, 1981). 
Although circumscribed by the office-bound and (ostensibly) rule- 
bound nature of welfare work, ambiguity has a ubiquitous presence 
in even the most mundane spheres of action. Vague and frequently 
contradictory manual regulations create ambiguity in the most 
elemental aspects of the job. However, in the most well-defined 
sections, the burden still remains to organize “rules” into correct and 
workable protocols for the processing of specific case actions. 
Welfare workers possess a relationship to regulations similar to 
Kaufman’s (1960) forest rangers. They inhabit the bottom of an 
“inverted pyramid” that 


looks like a vast funnel with the Ranger at the throat of it; all the varied 
elements and specialties above him pour out materials which, mixed 
and blended by the Ranger, emerge in a stream of action in the field 
{Kaufman, 115-116]. 


However, they differ sharply from the rangers in their lack of 
authority to make judgments in order to resolve such ambiguities and 
contradictions. l 

A second domain of task imperatives concerns the type of 
encounters with clients: applications, eligibility reviews, and un- 
planned difficulties that require immediate response. All these 
encounters involve the need for documentation in order that the 
status of the claim and the claimant be verified. The impressive aspect 
of this documentation process is that the worker depends on clients to 
present documentation. As a result, workers spend a great deal of 
effort imploring clients to arrive for appointments with che proper 
papers. Although the welfare worker may simply refuse to initiate a 
case action for a client with insufficient documents, it 1s costly to do 
sO since once the client has been on the worker’s caseload it is fairly 
certain that the client would remain eligible. Therefore, it will cost the 
worker more time and effort in the long run if documentation is 
incomplete. The implorative relationship the worker has to the 
recipient signals the critical technical dependency on the recipient. 
Thus much of the “technical” process of completing case actions is 
beyond the direct control of the public assistance worker. 

To further add to the necessity of technical and technical-social 
invention is the structure of time in the daily routine execution of 
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public assistance tasks. The pace of such work is quick, but the 
incessant punctuation of tasks by interruptions and distractions 
further imposes on the discipline of workers, Adding to this 
variability and apparent confusion is the varied nature of the 
recipients and their problems and their varying willingness and 
capacity to be active enough to retrieve the appropriate documen- 
tation responsibly and compliant enough to tolerate this heavily 
managed official encounter. 

Workers invent priorities to manage their attention and energy. 
However, the organization of effort is informed by several criteria 
that vary among public assistance workers. Each assimilates a range 
of techniques and priorities and were oriented around distinct 
conceptions about their own proper role, and generally about what 
constituted a “good job.” Two of the four types will be summarized 
here (Moore, 1981: chap. 6). 

One large group (“detached” workers) emphasized the goal of 
“getting out by five o’clock”; that is, they ascribed a purely detached 
instrumental meaning to their labors. Generally, such workers had 
sought this type of occupation because of a general desire to “help 
people,” but had resentfully abandoned this. Their relations with 
clients were abrupt; they reported that they enjoyed no satisfaction 
on the job and expressed a feeling of abandonment by the agency who 
“loaded” work onto them, provided them few practical guides to case 
processing yet signalled general vexation with the quality of their 
work. 

Others could be described as seeking a larger sense of technical 
proficiency and purpose even as they expressed unease and baffle- 
ment as to what these might be. Such searching sometimes evolved 
into a “situationalist” discipline clearly manifesting that sense of 
purpose. This employee grounded work in an objective to help 
individuals for whom a special need or danger existed. Such 
“helping” is achieving ‘on a limited, contingent basis when realistic 
opportunities for it are found. This type possesses a greater equa- 
nimity, partially due to a more seasoned ability to discern which 
organizational demands and sanctions could (safely) be evaded. The 
technical burden.thus lightened, such a worker is able to concentrate 
on matters deemed more important. A sharply differing relationship _ 
is discernible among technical skills, operational priorities, and 
motives across work styles. 
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These two brief analyses approach the street-level politician as an 
active, inventive, goal-searching actor. The approaches are seen to be 
profitable insofar as they focus on the decision process, and may 
serve to expand the appreciation of the ambiguity surrounding that 
decision process. Three domains of ambiguity have been suggested 
that challenge the street-level operative to master and tc assimilate 
constructively. Briefly, these include the ambiguous technical do- 
main—-occasioning a search for techniques of the most mundane 
order. Strategic ambiguity exists wherein the operative must choose 
from a technical repertoire and choose the proper occasion to apply 
one. The operative has choices about what, how, and when to act. 
These choices signal the third domain—moral ambiguity—the 
existence of which occasions a search for criteria around which to 
organize conduct and choices generally. By and large this outline 
suggests that rather than providing a stable or immutable realm of 
techniques and given premises for decisions, the work context 
challenges the operative to invent techniques and premises. Further- 
more, these inventions owe their origins and refinement to a 
substantial and lengthy process of appraisal and reflection. 


DISCUSSION 


Two broad models of street-level decision making and action are 
clearly distinguishable. The bureaucratic model evident in most 
accounts of organization behavior and in Lipsky’s account offers a 
truncated account of such conduct by its adherence to assumptions 
both active and latent in the conventional discourse of administrative 
theory. Such a view seems to stem from prior assertions as to the 
clarity of hierarchical direction and technical prescription to and the 
parallel assumptions about minimal judgment among employees in 
the street-level organization. In attributing “rationing” motives to 
street-level conduct, theory of street-level bureaucracy diverts atten- 
tion from the ambiguities inhering in the technical aspects of tasks 
and the judgmental imperatives implicit in reconciling those 
ambiguities. 

Lipsky’s accounts of decision making emphasize stereotyping as 
a device for rationing time and energy. These personal conceptions of 
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the job are, however, not so much conceptions as they are excuses for 
minimizing one’s work obligations. The political or strategic ac- 
counts given earlier also attend to such personal conceptions of the 
job of the street-level bureaucrat, but such conceptions are seen to be 
much more extensive and labored. They are also seen to be 
imperative, given the numerous sources and levels of ambiguity. 
Within any street-level context, these personal conceptions vary 
considerably. The content of the contribution that these personal 
conceptions make to public policy is underestimated in Lipsky’s 
account. Here it would seem that it is not so much the “slippage” 
between public policy and outcome that is at stake in street-level 
bureaucracy; rather, it is the formulation of policy rationales in the 
context of street-level strategems. 

A political perspective alerts us to several analytically potent 
dimensions of street-level bureaucracy. The first is the type of 
situation to which decision making and judgments are adapted. It 
would do well to differentiate street-level bureaucracies rather than 
to treat them as essentially similar. Efforts to discern the logics of 
such organizational conduct should eschew formulaic conceptions of 
rationality and embrace contextual ones. To do that, however, 
requires that attention be paid to a second dimension. That is, 
decision making should be seen as embedded in considered, con- 
tingent, learning, and order-seeking strategies, rather than calculation 
based upon a utility-maximizing logic that assumes noncontingent, 
stable decision premises, preferences, and opportunities for action. 

A caveat should be offered at this point. The purpose is not to 
romanticize street-level bureaucrats or to suggest that they do not 
sometimes engage in reprehensible judgments. To the contrary, the 
two accounts presented earlier suggest that such patterns undeniably 
exist in some instances. Rather than see these as expressions of 
incumbents’ racism or “values,” however, a contextual viewpoint 
suggests that such values do not necessarily drive or define decisions.’ 
Racial and other criteria are used to justify the invocation of one kind 
of strategy, but that does not answer the question of what process 
drives or informs the strategy. And decision consequences should not 
in themselves be taken to disclose motives. Contextual features 
abound that mediate between mental acts and actual ones, in any 
case. 

Discussions of street-level bureaucracy must also attend to a third 
aspect—that the street-level bureaucrats are themselves differen- 
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tiated by their tolerance for ambiguity and by their intellectual 
passivity that underlie different strategic capacities. Muir, for 
example, suggests that police can be distinguished by their differen- 
tial tendencies to self-expression. Self-expressive capacities can be 
developed and encouraged by managers. Building the capacity for 
self-expression is a focal management task insofar as influencing 
street-level policymaking is concerned. 

This type of practice is suggested by a model sensitive to the 
interior logic of decision in ambiguous contexts, which the earlier 
so-called political accounts illuminate. It is distinct from the type of 
solution and management envisioned by Lipsky. Viewing the street- 
level context alone as driving the (rationing) logic of tasks, Lipsky 
proposes solutions to rationing that change the relative costs of 
inequality and insensitivity to the street-level bureaucrat. He suggests 
a plan to empower the clients of a street-level agency in order to create 
a more equal relation between client and official (Lipsky, 1980: 195). 
The intent is to permit clients to impose costs on officials whose 
decisions are disadvantageous to the former. This solution, however, 
discards one of the premises of his discussion—that street-level 
bureaucrats do not have the time and resources to implement the full 
scope of their responsibilities. . 

There are numerous utilities posed by a “political” perspective. 
One is to reveal the systematic manner in which individuals both 
signify and interact with elements of the work process. In knowing 
the systematic ways through which functionaries assimilate elements 
of their jobs and the motives with which they deploy such actions, we 
may more adequately understand the street-level arena. We may also 
begin to distinguish among types of work contexts, identifying 
contextual features that constitute imperatives to street-level bureau- 
crats, and identifying decision-making frameworks that generate 
various kinds of policy impacts. 

Utilities also include, informing the redesign of policies and of 
work contexts. Others come under the rubric of differentiating 
management practices and roles suitable to specific contexts. Bureau- 
cratic discourse is employed not only by organization theorists but 
also by practicing managers who both speak and enforce those 
conventions. Both result in the authorization of certain persons to 
address organizational missions and practices. They prohibit lower- 
level employees from participating in or raising such questions. In 
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light of Muir’s conclusion that professional police officers become 
that way through learning to be eloquent about their ambiguous and 
paradoxical work, one utility of the political perspective is the 
consideration of communicative rights and/or obligations in the 
street-level context. Organizational redesign, policy redesign, and the 
redefinition of authority in organizations may be suggested by sucha 
consideration. 


NOTES 


1. Throughout this section I rely heavily on Shapiro (1981). 

2. Language has long been a procedural point of departure for scientific projects. 
The position taken here rests upon an alternative conception of language that differs 
sharply with the positivist theory of language (see Shapiro, 1981: chaps. 1 and 2). 
Meaning and communication should not be identified with the mere enunciation of 
particular words. Constitutive rules (and the wider discursive practices of which the 
former are constituents) are not brought into play merely when a “triggering” word is 
deployed in communication. The point is that meaning is provided to the observer of 
events only as the events are constituted by his or her discursive activities. This is a 
position at odds with the positivist position that “theorizing” is radically distinct from 
“observation.” It also contrasts sharply with the phenomenological position that 
meaning is constituted episodically by individuals. Rather, meaning is constituted by 
conventions employed by communities of communicators, in this case, particularly by 
researchers and scholars, 

3. This conception of bureaucratic politics is advanced by Heclo (1977) and in 
general outline by Rourke (1976). Unfortunately, much of the theoretically interesting 
work on bureaucratic politics conceived as strategic action is confined to these studies 
of “high politics.” 

4. This is much the same perspective as, for example, a student of Congress takes 
when trying to assess the reasons for legislative performance in different areas of 
legislation. The differentiation of decision contexts (committees), institutionally 
linked series of decision points, and the interplay of institutional forces and individual 
motives are, of ccurse, common topics among students of legislative policymaking. 

5. Such a view is implicit in Allison’s discussion of the shortcomings of the rational 
actor model of decision (see Allison, 1971). 
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Observers allege that federal regulatory programs often establish inappropriate 
enforcement priorities. Efforts to comprehend the establishment of priorities and 
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priorities among state implementing agents. Business dominance, pro-regulatory, and 
convergence explanations appear more helpful than affluence, partisan, and problem- 
severity theories. 
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Regulatory policies designed to protect the environment and the 
public health proliferated during the 1960s and 1970s. Although these 
laws generally set forth ambitious objectives, Congress proved much 
more tightfisted in funding the programs. Faced with scarcity as well 
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as ambiguities in their founding statutes, regulatory officials es- 
tablished implementation priorities; they committed more resources 
and actions to carry out certain of their assigned duties than others. 
Implementation priorities surface not only in rule prcemulgation 
whereby the agency sets standards for a particular subset of hazards 
(toxic substance A rather than B), but also in many of the activities 
designed to assure compliance with the standards, including 
enforcement. 

A regulatory agency engages in enforcement when it monitors 
targeted enterprises to determine compliance with standards, cites 
violations of the rules, and imposes sanctions on employers for 
breaking them. The concept of “enforcement priority” minimally 
embodies two dimensions. First, it refers to the share, or proportion, 
of a regulatory agency’s overall enforcement effort allocated to a 
particular objective or target. Second, it connotes the absolute 
amount of resources and actions that an agency devotes to a certain 
enforcement activity. The greater the share and absolute amount of 
effort allocated to enforcement function X, the greater the en- 
forcement priority assigned to X. The importance of both dimensions 
in defining enforcement priorities should be clear. It is misleading to 
claim that an agency has assigned a high priority to X if it devotes a 
large proportion of a meager overall effort to this target. The same 
applies to a bureaucracy that devotes considerable resources to X but 
assigns this enforcement function a tiny percentage of its overall 
effort. 

Enforcement priorities are an important focus for scholarly 
attention. Diver (1980: 259) has perceptively noted the need for “a 
theory of enforcement that explains not simply why enforcement is 
incomplete, but what, if any, systematic pattern it follows.” Inappro- 
priate enforcement priorities can undermine program accomplish- 
ments. In this regard the allegation persists that regulatory bureau- 
cracies often focus on trivial rather than weighty problems (Diver, 
1980: 260). 

‘This study seeks to enhance understanding of enforcement 
priorities in federal regulatory programs that assign states pivotal 
implementation roles. Many regulatory policies of the last two 
decades called for “partial preemption.”! In essence, these laws 
require the federal government to conduct basic research and set 
minimum national standards. The states receive federal grants to 
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assume responsibility for all or much of program administration so 
long as they meet two conditions: their protective regulations must be 
at least as stringent as the federal government’s, and they must appear 
to have the resources and legal authority to carry out an acceptable 
program (see Fix, 1984: 154-155; Mashaw and Rose-Ackerman, 
1984). Should a state fail to meet the expectations of top officials in 
Washington, the federal bureaucracy usually has the authority to step 
in and directly enforce the law in that state. 

State participation in the implementation of federal regulatory 
policy raises intriguing questions about enforcement priorities and 
their modification. Drawing on the experience under one such 
regulatory policy, the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
this article explores two general questions. First, do state imple- 
menting agents have less capacity or inclination to set “sensible” 
enforcement priorities than the federal government’s own regulatory 
bureaucracies? Second, what accounts for state variations in en- 
forcement priorities and success in altering them? 

These research questions pose complex methodological problems. 
However, these difficulties are mitigated to some extent by the fact 
that partial preemption at times yields a pattern of incomplete state 
participation. Hence, the enforcement priorities of the federal 
bureaucracy in the nonparticipating states where it directly enforces 
the law can be compared to the priorities of participating state 
agencies. The performance of the federal bureaucracy thereby 
becomes a kind of benchmark for judging the states. This comparison 
casts some (if not definitive) light on the degree to which states 
impede the establishment of appropriate enforcement priorities in 
federal regulatory programs.? - 

Following a review of pertinent literature, this article describes the 
occupational safety and health program and the allegation that the 
program established dubious priorities by emphasizing safety over 
health enforcement. It then presents measures used in gauging health 
as an enforcement priority and compares the degree to which state 
and federal bureaucracies stressed safety over health enforcement 
and moved to modify this priority over time. Some sources of 
variations in state performance then receive attention. We conclude 
by assessing the general implications of the study and fruitful lines for 
further inquiry. 
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STATE ENFORCEMENT OF 
FEDERAL REGULATORY POLICY 


The scholarly literature draws diverse conclusions about the role 
of the states in implementing federal regulatory policy. One per- 
spective suggests that state involvement has little relevance for 
enforcement because, under partial preemption, states possess al- 
most no meaningful discretion (see, for example, Elazar, 1981). 

- The preponderant view, however, points to the presence of loosely 
coupled administrative systems where state programs retain their 
identities and often respond minimally or in unintended ways to the 
actions of the federal regulatory agency in Washington (Weick, 
1976). In this regard, much literature stresses the substantial dis- 
cretion and even veto power of the states when Washington asks them 
toimplement programs (see Ingram, 1977; Sabatier and Mazmanian, 
1979). This literature often presents the states as barriers to effective 
implementation—a pessimism further fueled by the perczption that 
the failures of the states necessitated regulatory intervention by the 
federal government in the first place. Consistent with this perspective, 
Marvel’s study (1982) of the occupational safety and health program 
raises doubts about state performance. Other scholars, however, 
have expressed more optimism about the commitment and adminis- 
trative capacities of the states as implementing agents (see, for 
example, Fix, 1984: 156). In this regard, an analysis of the occu- 
patianal safety and health program based on data more recent than 
Marvel’s provides a more sanguine assessment of state enforcement 
(Thompson and Scicchitano, 1985). 

Aside from exploring the general quality of state implementation 
of federal regulatory policy, scholars have sought to explain vari- 
ations among states. Lester et al. (1983) as well as Williams and 
Matheny (1984) have, for instance, isolated factors that shape state 
variation in the implementation of federal hazardous waste regu- 
lation. Marvel (1982), Scholz and Wei (1985), and Thompson and 
Scicchitano (1985) have attempted to account for differences among 
states under the Occupational Safety and Health Act. (Certain 
specific findings of these studies receive attention later.) 

Useful as these and related analyses are, they do not address 
critical questions concerning the ability of federal and state bureau- 
cracies to set sensible enforcement priorities. Nor have they at- 
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tempted to explain why some states do better than others in setting 
these priorities. Finally, existing studies of regulatory programs 
featuring partial preemption have generally paid little attention to 
change. The literature offers evidence that enforcement patterns are 
quite fluid and susceptible to influence from above (see Eads and Fix, 
1984; Menzel, 1983; Moe, 1982; Simon, 1983). It does not, however, 
analyze whether federal and state bureaucracies move with com- 
parable speed to remedy dubious enforcement priorities. 


A DUBIOUS PRIORITY: SAFETY OVER HEALTH 


The occupational safety and health program provides a useful 
vehicle for probing unexplored enforcement issues. It features partial 
preemption and a basic technology that generally resembies that of 
other major regulatory policies approved during the last two decades. 
The program’s founding statute authorized the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) to pay up to 90% of a state’s cost 
in developing a plan to implement the law. Once OSHA officials 
deemed a state plan acceptable, they could subsidize up to half of the 
cost of that program. The law required OSHA to monitor a state’s 
performance to assure that its safety and heaith rules were “at least as 
effective” as those promulgated by OSHA and that the state program 
had “qualified personnel” and “adequate funds.” If the state program 
failed to meet these standards or chose not to participate, OSHA 
could claim jurisdiction and take over implementation with its own 
personnel. By the early 1980s 21 states continued to receive grants 
from OSHA to operate their own programs; OSHA assumed direct 
responsibility for enforcing standards in the 29 nonparticipating 
States. 

By the mid- to late 1970s most serious students of the subject had 
concluded that the program excessively emphasized safety over 
health. The distinction between occupational safety and health 
activities is fuzzy. In general, however, safety regulation aims at 
preventing accidents that produce immediate injuries (for instance, a 
broken leg suffered in a fall), whereas health regulation strives to fight 
occupational illness, which often takes much longer to surface (for 
example, cancer produced by exposure to toxic substances). Safety 
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inspections usually emphasize visual surveillance of a workplace to 
determine whether hazards exist, whereas health inspections typi- 
cally involve taking samples that then undergo laboratory analysis. 

Scholarly studies of the occupational safety and health program 
question the value of safety as an implementation priority. Diver, for 
instance, uses OSHA’s emphasis on safety to illustrate how “the 
displacement of enforcement goals” can occur in regulatory agencies 
(1980: 274-275; see also Ashford, 1976; Mendeloff, 1979; Nichols and 
Zeckhauser, 1977). Why do serious students of this policy sphere see 
more wisdom in health as an implementation priority? For one thing, 
employers can more readily escape liability for occupational disease 
than-injury. When injuries occur, the link to a particular employer is 
usually patent. In contrast, haze often shrouds the link between the 
employers and illness. Given that the pernicious effects of exposure to 
toxic substances may not surface for years, the worker often faces 
enormous difficulties in documenting that a particular employer is to 
blame rather than heredity, lifestyle or other environmental agents.? 

A related argument for emphasizing health holds that managers 
and their employees can more readily spot safety as opposed to health 
hazards (see Nichols and Zeckhauser, 1977; Viscusi, 1983). Once 
management observes safety problems, it presumably possesses an 
incentive to ameliorate them to avoid paying wage differentials or 
other costs; employees and their union representatives can demand 
that threats to safety be eliminated and take precautions to avoid 
injury. Furthermore, experts of OSHA presumbly know more about 
health hazards than most workers or employers but cannot claim a 
similar advantage in dealing with safety hazards. It follows that 
setting health enforcement as a priority is more likely to generate a 
greater marginal return on the investment of agency resources 
(Bardach and Kagan, 1982: 170-171; Mendeloff, 1979: 14). 

The case for health also draws strength from the perception that 
occupational disease ranks as a more serious problem than injury.4 A 
seminal work on the subject ventures that “industrial injury claims 
over 14,000 lives annually in this country, while industrial disease 
may claim as many as 100,000” (Ashford, 1976: 350). Moreover, 
health problems seem to be multiplying at a more rapid rate than 
safety threats. Studies constantly add to the ample list of chemicals 
known to contribute to some occupational disease and many 
products containing new chemicals enter the market annually 
(Federal Register, 1983: 53282, 53323). 
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Key officials in the occupational safety and health arena were 
hardly oblivious to the conclusions of scholarly studies. By the mid- 
1970s, top officials at OSHA begin to endorse the view that the 
program had slighted health enforcement. Morton Corn, assistant 
secretary for occupational safety and health during the Ford 
administration, stressed his commitment “to a level of equal activity 
in the field in safety and health. This activity would be measured by 
the admittedly inadequate parameter of equal numbers of safety and 
health compliance officers” (Corn, 1977: 12). His successor at the 
agency during the Carter years, Eula Bingham, shared many of 
Corn’s views. Increasing the number of health inspections became a 
key plank in her “common sense” strategy for the agency. Thorne 
Auchter, the assistant secretary for OSHA during most of President 
Reagan’s first term, devoted less rhetoric to the subject but clearly 
understood the charge that the agency had excessively emphasized 
safety at the expense of health. State officials also tended to be aware 
of the criticism of their enforcement priorities.° 


MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH 
ENFORCEMENT PRIORITY 


In order to compare the performance of OSHA and state 
regulatory agencies, we examined enforcement data for each of the 21 
participating state agencies and OSHA in the 29 nonparticipating 
states. Annual enforcement data for each agency were obtainable for 
the period from fiscal 1977 through 1983.6 Data could not be 
obtained on OSHA’s enforcement in each nonparticipating state. 
Hence, the OSHA enforcement data represent its aggregate effort in 
all 29 states that did not participate. 

As previously discussed, two dimensions underpin the concept of 
enforcement priority—-vigor and share. Health enforcement vigor 
designates the amount of resources and actions devoted to health 
enforcement. This study employs the following measures of vigor: the 
mean annual number of health inspectors, health inspections, health 
citations, and serious health citations per 100,000 civilian employees 
in the regulatory agency’s jurisdiction. (Serious citations deserve 
separate analysis because they impose heavier monetary penalties.’) 
Health enforcement share is the proportion of total enforcement 
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activities (safety plus health) allotted to health. In this regard, a 
health share percentage was computed for each measure of enforce- 
ment—inspectors, inspections, citations, and serious citations. 

Although examining all eight measures of health enforcement 
priority seemed useful for parts of the analysis, development of a 
more parsimonious way to capture vigor and share seemed likely to 
enhance understanding. Thus we subjected the four measures of vigor 
and the four measures of share to two separate factor analyses using 
the principal components method. The analyses indicate the presence 
of a single underlying dimension in the case of health vigor and share, 
respectively. Based on this analysis, standardized share and vigor 
factor scores were computed for each agency (OSHA and 21 states) 
for each year and for the entire 1977-1983 period.® 

Having derived the standardized factor scores, we also computed 
indicators for each regulatory agency to measure movement toward 
health as an enforcement priority. Preliminary analysis of the data as 
well as prior studies suggest the utility of analyzing change by 
presidential administration (see, for example, Moe, 1982). Thus the 
indicators are as follows: 


Health vigor change, Carter = 1980 vigor factor — 1977 vigor factor; 
Health vigor change, Reagan = 1983 vigor factor — 1980 vigor factor; 
Health share change, Carter = 1980 share factor — 1977 share factor; 
Health share change, Reagan = 1983 share factor — 1980 share factor. 


It deserves emphasis that these measures do not obscure substantial 
annual fluctuations in enforcement within presidential adminis- 
trations. Each measure of change conveys trends present on a yearly 
basis. | 

In considering these measures of change, it might seem preferable 
to use a time-series analysis. However, no critical policy shift or 
public revelation occurred in 1977 or some other year with respect to 
assigning health enforcement greater emphasis. Hence, the program 
does not supply a clearly demarcated before-and-after perspective 
conducive to time-series analysis. Instead, sensitivity to the health 
enforcement issue emerged gradually during the 1970s. 
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OSHA AND THE STATES COMPARED 


Did the state programs or OSHA (in the 29 nonparticipating 
states) assign a higher enforcement priority to health in the period 
from 1977 through 1983? Table 1 suggests that OSHA emphasized 
health enforcement to a somewhat greater degree than the states. This 
pattern is the most evident in the case of health enforcement share. 
OSHA allocated a higher percentage of its inspectors, inspections, 
citations, and serious citations to occupational health than the 21 
state programs combined. The percentage achieved by OSHA 
surpassed that of 90% of the state agencies on each indicator of share. 
The federal agency’s health share factor score for the 1977-1983 cross 
section (not included in Table 1) exceeded that of all but one state. 

OSHA’s comparative advantage diminishes greatly when one 
examines health enforcement vigor. The rates of health inspections 
and citations per 100,000 civilian employees for all states combined 
exceed OSHA's. A majority of the state agencies generated a higher 
health inspection rate and nearly half generated a higher citation rate 
than their counterpart in Washington. Of 21 state programs, 10 
achieved a higher health vigor factor score for 1977-1983 than 
OSHA. 

Aside from this cross section of enforcement, did OSHA and the 
states move toward greater emphasis on health as an enforcement 
priority? Table 2 provides some initial answers by comparing OSHA 
and overall state gains during the Carter and Reagan years, 
respectively. The Carter years witnessed steady increases by OSHA in 
the nonparticipating states on the four measures of vigor and share, 
respectively. During the same period, all state programs combined 
declined on two measures of vigor and three of share. The Reagan 
years saw a reversal of this trend, however. From fiscal 1980 through 
1983, OSHA declined on all four measures of vigor and three. of 
share; the state programs combined increased on three indicators of 
vigor and four of share. . 

Table 3 sheds additional light on trends by examining changes in 
factor scores for each of the state programs and OSHA. During the 
Carter years, 9 of 21 participating states declined on vigor and 9 
declined on share. OSHA’s increase in vigor during this period 
exceeded that of every participating state and its increase on the share 
factor surpassed that of 19 states. In marked contrast, 18 of 21 states 
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TABLE 2 


Change in Each Health Enforcement Indicator, 
OSHA and Participating States, 1977-1983 








OSHA All Participating States” 
Yealth Health Health Health 
Enforcement Enforcement Enforcement Enforcement 
Vigor? Share Vigor? Share 

Inspectors 

Fiscal 1977 64 29% -48 222 
1980 .85 40 .56 23 
1983 .70 38 -78 33 

Inspections 

Fiscal 1977 15 152 30 9% 
1980 19 19 19 6 
1983 16 15 26 10 

Citations 

Fiscal 1977 22 72 40 52 
1980 29 12 20 3 
1983 25 14 34 6 

Serious 

Citations 

Fiscal 1977 4 9% l 42 
1980 13 16 4 3 
1983 5 12 å 6 





a. Per 100,000 civilian employees. 

b. See Table 1, note d. Asin that table, these figures are derived by summing basic 
enforcement for al 21 participating states. The statistic is not the mean of indi- 
vidual state means. 


increased on both vigor and share factors during the Reagan years; 
only one state declined on both factor scores. The first three years of 
the Reagan administration saw each participating state do better 
than OSHA in sustaining or increasing its scores on health enforce- 
ment vigor and share, respectively. 

Looking at both the Carter and Reagan periods, OSHA and the 
participating states made modest progress in moving toward health 
as an enforcement priority. OSHA increases in vigor and share factor 
scores under Carter were not completely erased during the first three 
years under Reagan. In 17 of 21 participating state programs, the 
1983 vigor and share scores exceed 1977 levels. In only one case did a 
state program decline from 1977 to 1983 on both dimensions of 
health as an enforcement priority. Also, the performance of individ- 
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TABLE 3 


Change in Vigor and Share Factor Scores Under Carter and 
Reagan, OSHA and Participating States, Fiscal 1977-1983 


Vigor Change 


State Carter 
Alaska 72 
Arizona elk 
California -.03 

. Hawaii 76 
Indiana .00 
Iowa 270 
Kentucky 36 
Maryland »O1 

' Michigan ~1.18 
. Minnesota 241 
Nevada 33 
New Mexico?’ -64 
North Carolina -.,10 
Oregon -1.34 
South Carolina -.23 
Tennessee -.02 
Utah -.16 
Vermont eal 
Virginia 39 
Washington -.45 
Wyoming -.12 
OSHA (in 29 

nonparticipating 
states) 78 


Share Change 
Carter 


Vigor Change 
Reagan 


-a 61 


Share Change 
Reagan 


1.03 
-ll 
1.55 





a. The 1983 data of New Mexico are an estimate based on the mean rate of 
change for all preceding years. 


ual state programs relative to OSHA improved slightly in the period. 
As of 1983 OSHA’s vigor score outstripped that of 8 states; in 1977 its 
vigor score outpaced that of 12. OSHA’s 1983 share score was greater 
than that of 17 states, compared to 18 in 1977. 

On balance, Tables 1 through 3 point to the presence of a loosely 
coupled pattern of implementation. Within presidential administra- 
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tions, enforcement priorities in state programs tend to move in the 
opposite direction from that of central OSHA. States also vary 
considerably in health enforcement vigor, share, and change. If 
participating states sustain considerable autonomy in enforcement, 
they have not on the whole done dramatically worse than the federal 
bureaucracy in assigning priority to health enforcement. OSHA’s 
comparative advantage appears marginal and as of the early 1980s 
was shrinking. 

In considering the performance of the 21 state programs relative to 
OSHA’s, two factors that could lead observers to overestimate state 
achievements deserve attention.!° First, occupational health prob- 
lems could conceivably be worse in participating states. Hence, 
relative to the problem they face, state programs may be more 
inferior to the federal OSHA than the data suggest. Precise indicators 
of the degree to which a state houses threats to occupational health do 
not exist. Occupational safety and health experts tend to assume, 
however, that manufacturing industries pose greater risks of occupa- 
tional illness. Moreover, OSHA computes an occupational injury 
and illness index for each state. We therefore compared the 
magnitude of the manufacturing sector and the injury and illness 
index in participating and nonparticipating states. This analysis 
uncovered no appreciable differences between the two groups. It 
appears unlikely that states with more acute occupational health 
problems disproportionately participate. 

Second, states that participate in the implementation process 
under the occupational safety and health act may be more committed 
to worker well-being than nonparticipants. Such self-selection could 
engender a more favorable impression of state performance than 
would exist if all states participated. Self-selection processes may, 
however, also lead to participation by some of the least committed 
states. To be sure, some states probably get involved because their top 
officials believe that enforcement will be more vigorous if state 
employees, and not federal civil servants, carry out the program. But 
in other states, participation may seem attractive as a vehicle to create 
a hospitable business climate by undercutting “excessively zealous” 
enforcement. Prior studies reinforce the impression that disparate 
motives underlie state participation. States that are wealthier, more 
liberal, and have heavier concentrations of union workers do not 
disproportionately participate (Thompson and Scicchitano, 1985).!! 
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Poorer, more conservative states such as South Carolina run their 
own programs as well as more affluent, “progressive” states such as 
California. Nonparticipants range from Massachusetts to Mississippi. 


THE SEEDS OF STATE VARIATION 


Whatever the behavior of participating state agencies as a group, 
the data indicate that they vary substantially. What accounts for 
variation among participating states? Countless variables could be 
scrutinized in an effort to answer this question. Data limitations and 
the existing theoretical literature, however, led us to test the relevance 
of six explanations related to problem severity, business dominance, 
pro-regulatory pressures, wealth, convergence, and partisanship. 


POTENTIAL EXPLANATIONS 


Certain business characteristics of a state can be used to test the 
relevance of two interpretations of regulatory enforcement. The first 
is the market failure or problem severity theory (Lester et al., 
1983; Williams and Matheny, 1984). This theory holds that states try 
harder if the problem appears to be worse. Occupational safety and 
health experts generally believe that manufacturing industries pose 
more health threats (Federal Register, 1983). In contrast, other 
industrial sectors, such as construction, present more safety problems 
(such as falls, being struck by objects). If states with heavier 
concentrations of manufacturing assign health a higher enforcement 
priority, the credibility of the problem severity explanation would 
grow. 

An examination of state business characteristics also permits a 
researcher to analyze the business dominance thesis. Suggested by 
traditional theories of agency “capture” and supported by some 
empirical studies (for example, Williams and Matheny, 1984), this 
explanation points to the ability of affected industries to resist and 
dominate the regulatory agency. It stresses that the relatively low 
costs of interstate moves constitutes a major source of leverage for the 
firms being regulated since few state officials want ta lose their 
businesses to competing states that offer lax regulation and other 
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incentives. In the present context, the business dominance thesis 
predicts that a state program’s willingness to assign health a high 
enforcement priority will be inversely related to the political muscle 
of the business groups that stand to lose the most financially from 
vigorous health regulation—presumably the manufacturing sector. !? 
To test the business dominance and problem severity hypotheses, we 
used four measures of manufacturing intensiveness in the states. !3 

Pro-regulatory pressures in the form of worker complaints and 
lobbying by occupational health advocates may possess explanatory 
power. These pressures may offset a targeted industry’s influence and 
bolster a state’s resolve to assign health a greater enforcement priority 
(see Sabatier, 1975; Williams and Matheny, 1984).!4 In the case of 
occupational safety and health, unions constitute the major group 
fighting for strict protective standards and energetic efforts to enforce 
them. Pro-regulatory pressures typically push the bureaucracy to do 
more; they generally do not pinpoint specific enforcement priorities 
for attention. One would therefore expect pro-regulatory pressure to 
have a more dramatic impact on health enforcement vigor than on 
share. The proportion of the work force that is unionized and 
occupational safety and health complaints per 100,000 civilian 
workers serve as the measures of pro-regulatory pressures.!5 

The wealth of the state may stimulate greater receptivity to health 
as an enforcement priority. Affluence may breed greater sensitivity to 
health and individual risk among the populace thereby making the 
state culture more receptive to government regulation of health 
hazards (Viscusi, 1983: 51). Wealthier state government may also be 
more able to afford health as an enforcement priority. Health 
enforcement tends to be more expensive than safety regulation in part 
because health inspectors usually command higher salaries than 
safety professionals. We employed per capita income, government 
revenue per capita, and growth in government revenue as measures of 
state wealth. !¢ 

A convergence explanation may aid understanding of the four 
dependent variables focused on change. Top officials in states that 
had assigned health a higher enforcement priority in 1977 and 1980 
(as measured by vigor and share factor scores for these years) may 
reveal less propensity to move toward health in the Carter and 
Reagan years, respectively. Sensing their relative superiority in the 
area, they may have been more complacent about shifting priorities. 
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Furthermore, the competition for business among states may pro- 
mote convergence. State officials who have been more committed to 
health as an enforcement priority may be reluctant to get too far out 
in front of other states for fear of losing business. State officials who 
have lagged behind on health enforcement may belive they can 
bolster their emphasis on health with little fear of losing their 
competitive edge (Rowland and Marz, 1982). 

A less explicit theoretical reason exists for believing that a 
particular pattern of partisan dominance at the state level will trigger 
more emphasis on health as an enforcement priority. The data 
presented earlier, however, indicate that OSHA and state perfor- 
mance differed appreciably from the Carter to the Reagan years. This 
pattern as well as a literature that argues for the importance of 
partisan variables suggests the desirability of testing the potency of 
this explanation (see Moe, 1982; Cohen, 1985; Scholz and Wei, 1985), 
An index of Republican gubernatorial control as well as a Ranney 
index of state Republicanism were used to test for partisan effects.!7 


FINDINGS 


To examine the relative merits of the various explanations we first 
computed zero-order correlations between the independent and 
dependent variables (Table 4). To pinpoint further the relative 
importance of the independent variables, we employed ordinary least 
squares regression analysis. To eliminate potential problems of 
multicollinearity and heighten parsimony, we employed factor 
analysis to combine the four manufacturing variables into a manufac- 
turing index; the same procedure was used to create a wealth index.!8 
Regression analyses were then performed for each of the dependent 
variables to determine which combination of independent variables 
could best explain state variation (adjusted R’).!9 Table 5 presents the 
variables included in these equations for each of the six dependent 
variables. 

Overall, the independent variables prove moderately helpful in 
accounting for variation. As Table 5 indicates, the F values of four 
equations achieve significance at the .05 level or less. The variance 
explained in these four models (adjusted R’) ranges from .25 to .50. In 
two cther cases (share change under Reagan and the cross section of 
health share, 1977-1983) the F values of the equations fail to achieve 
statistical significance at the .10 level or lower. 
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TABLE 5 


Variables in the Most Predictive Regression Equations 
for Health Enforcement Vigor, Share, and Change (N = 21) 





Dependent 
Variable 


Cross Section 


Health Enforcement 
Vigor, 1977-83 


Health, Enforcement 
Share, 1977-83 


Change 


Vigor Change, Carter 


Vigor Change, Reagan 


Share Change, 
Carter 


Share Change, 
Reagan 


*Significant at the .01 level; **significant at the .05 


.10 level. 


Variables In 
Equation 


Complaints Scale 


2 
F Value = 15,313% 


R” e .45, Adjusted R ez 


Beta 
{Standardized 
Coefficient) 


67% 


+42 


F Value indicates no equation statisti- 
cally significant at .20 level or less; 
no Betas statistically significant at 


this level, 


Manufacturing Factor 
Wealth Factor 
1977 Vigor Score 


Ro = .58, Adjusted Ro = 


F Value = 7.781% 


Manufacturing Factor 
Complaints Scale 


R = 33, Adjusted Rf = 


F Value = 4.422%* 


Manufacturing Factor 


1977 Share Factor Score 


2 
F Value = 7.910% 
Manufacturing Factor 


4 Union 
Complaints Scale 


2 
P Value = 1.827 


n° = .47, Adjusted R^ = 


R? = .24, Adjusted R = 


90 


~. 39%%K 
37 KKK 


025 
-.23 
-.61% 


-41 


«ll 








level; ***significant at the 


Beyond presenting this general picture, what do Tables 4 and 5 
suggest about the relative utility of the various explanations? First, 
the findings lend more support to the business dominance than the 
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problem severity thesis. To be sure, the cross-sectional data (1977- 
1983) in Tables 4 and 5 provide little support for either explanation. 
However, manufacturing intensiveness consistently seems to retard 
movement toward health as an enforcement priority. The most 
- predictive equations for change each contain the manufacturing 
factor with a negative Beta (Table 5). It may be that during the 
program’s early years, the level of health enforcement achieved by 
state agencies (even the most aggressive ones) did not seem very 
threatening to manufacturing industries. At relatively low enforce- 
meni levels, regulators in states with more intensive manufacturing 
sectors may not have faced much more pressure against health 
enforcement than their counterparts in other states. As pressures 
developed to bolster the emphasis on occupational health, however, 
manufacturing executives may have become increasingly concerned 
that regulation could go too far. This concern may have spawned 
their resistance to change. This would help explain why states with 
larger manufacturing sectors proved less willing to move toward 
health as an enforcement priority. 

Second, the measures of pro-reguiatory pressures (especially 
complaints) provide some explanatory help. Complaints rank as the 
primary predictor of the cross section of health enforcement vigor 
(1977-1983). The addition of other variables to a regression equation 
results in a lower adjusted R° and does not appreciably increase the 
unadjusted R2, In essence, complaints serve as a direct stimulus that 
puts pressure on agencies to do more enforcement.?? They may also 
serve the agency’s purposes in justifying bigger budgets. The failure of 
the complaints scale to predict health enforcement share (1977-1983) 
suggests that workers are no more health conscious than safety 
conscious. They tend to call for more enforcement on all fronts. 
States with higher complaint rates were also slightly more likely to 
move toward a greater emphasis on health enforcement during the 
Reagan years (especially in terms of enforcement vigor). This could 
reflect the relative assertiveness of the Carter and Reagan administra- 
tions toward the states. The Carter administration constantly goaded 
the states to do more enforcement, whereas the Reagan administra- 
tion tended to adopt a hands-off approach. As pressure from 
Washington to pursue change diminishes, pro-regulatory pressures 
indigenous to a state may increase in explanatory importance. State 
agencies faced with more vocal work forces may remain more 
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consistently vigilant in considering the need for change. 

Union strength played a much less significant role in accounting 
for state variation. This finding points to several possibilities. Union 
leaders may not share the conviction of the experts that a reorienta- 
tion of enforcement priorities is desirable. In fact, Tables 4 and 5 
suggest a slight tendency for unions to emphasize safety over health 
(note the negative associations between union strength and various 
measures of health enforcement share). Alternatively, union leaders 
may devote their lobbying efforts to other issues of greater concern to 
them. Or they may simply be a less powerful force in state politics 
than conventional wisdom often holds. 

Third, the convergence hypothesis possesses important explana- 
tory power during the Carter years. State vigor and share factor 
scores for 1977 negatively associate at relatively robust and statisti- 
cally significant levels with movement toward health as an enforce- 
ment priority under Carter. The convergence explanation proves 
much less fruitful in accounting for change during the Reagan years. 
This could stem from the fact that participating states had become 
more alike in enforcement by 1980. Under this circumstance, state 
officials may become less concerned about being out of step with 
other state programs. Moreover, they may have sensed that states in 
which OSHA held jurisdiction had experienced increased emphasis 
on health enforcement under Carter. This could further mute any 
concerns about getting too far out in front of other states. Alterna- 
tively, the arguments for assigning health a greater enforcement 
priority may have taken a firmer hold among state officials by 1980. 
These officials may have increasingly adhered to the view that 
priorities needed to be shifted regardless of what other states were 
doing. 

Fourth, state wealth appears to play a modest role in shaping 
enforcement priorities. More affluent states tended to display higher 
levels of health enforcement vigor during the 1977-1983 period (see 
Table 4). However, the regression analysis suggests that the effects of 
wealth are indirect. More affluent states tend to be those with higher 
worker complaint rates. Wealthier states probably have greater 
numbers of educated workers with greater job security and union 
protection. These workers may well be more sensitive to potential 
hazards and feel less inhibited about filing complaints. Whatever the 
role of affluence in stimulating health enforcement vigor, it does not 
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appear to promote higher health share scores. Nor dees it foster 
receptivity to change in assigning health a greater enforcement 
priority. 

Finally, partisan variables failed to account for appreciable 
amounts of state variation. This finding is consistent with our 
original skepticism concerning the theoretical relevance of these 
variables. It seems likely that many (although by no means all) issues 
of enforcement priorities will appear “technical” and unrelated to 
ideological differences between Republicans and Democrats. 


IMPLICATIONS 


This study points to two major conclusions about the state role in 
implementing federal regulatory policy. First, it provides some 
support for those who question the pessimistic perspective of the 
implementation literature that often paints states as impediments to 
Washington’s programs. In the case of occupational safety and 
health, the federal bureaucracy holds a marginal edge over the states 
in emphasizing health enforcement. This conclusion appears to hold 
whether one examines a cross section of performance in the 1977- 
1983 period or change during that time. This is not to assert that both 
Washington and the states performed well. OSHA and most of the 
state programs made halting and modest gains in assigning health a 
higher priority. All of the programs remained a long way from the 
parity in safety and health envisioned by OSHA’s Morton Corn in the 
mid-1970s. This modest response in part reflects the absence of clear 
policy directives requiring a shift in priorities from safety to health. 
Whatever the limits to implementation under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, however, the data hardly portray state 
implementing agents as the prime culprits in slighting health 
enforcement. 

Conceivably, the program examined here is a deviant case, casting 
state performance in an excessively favorable light. The voluntary 
nature of state participation in the program may result in greater 
commitment to occupational health enforcement by state imple- 
menting agents than would exist otherwise. However, one can just as 
plausibly hypothesize that the findings reflect more pervasive forces 
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that are gradually muting any superiority of federal over state 
bureaucracies in implementing Washington’s regulatory programs. 
Massive federal deficits and the difficulties of cutting entitlement 
programs make “controllable” appropriations like those allocated to 
OSHA particularly vulnerable. Available evidence does not offer 
much hope that regulatory agencies faced with cuts and other forms 
of austerity will improve their enforcement priorities (see Rubin, 
1985). Aside from these developments in Washington, the 1960s and 
1970s witnessed what some analysts see as a “profound restructuring 
of the state governmental landscape.” In this view states have become 
“more activist and more professional in their operations than they 
ever have been” (U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, 1985: 364). This mixture of state advancement and federal 
decline cautions against automatic conclusions that state agencies 
will do worse than the federal bureaucracy in enforcing Washington’s 
regulatory policies. 

Second, this study helps explore relatively virgin territory—the 
sources of variation among state implementing agents in their 
enforcement priorities. Of the six explanations examined, business 
dominance, pro-regulatory, and convergence theories offer the most 
promising leads. Manufacturing intensiveness appears to retard 
movement toward a greater emphasis on health enforcement. Grass 
roots, pro-regulatory pressures in the form of worker complaints 
seem to stimulate greater emphasis on health as an enforcement 
priority. At least under certain circumstances, states reveal some 
propensity to converge in their priorities. 

The limited utility of the problem severity explanation in this study 
presents intriguing implications for social science theorists and 
policymakers. For one thing, it stands in some tension with prior 
findings concerning OSHA enforcement (Thompson and Scicchi- 
tano, 1985). For another, it implies that the occupational safety and 
health program may fall prey to acommon implementation malady— 
the inability to concentrate program resources on the worst problems. 
Of course, one could argue that the responsiveness of state programs 
to worker complaints in fact means that they are problem-oriented. 
Complaint rates, however, stem from many factors other than 
problem severity (for example, a sense of efficacy among workers). 
Furthermore, serious health hazards are often invisible to workers at 
least over the short run. 
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Problem ambiguity and remoteness probably account for the 
limited role of the problem severity explanation in this study. State 
officials may accept the notion that manufacturing industries pose 
more occupational health risks; they cannot, however, turn to highly 
calibrated indicators of the problem’s magnitude. Moreover, regula- 
tory officials tend to view occupational health problems as more 
remote in time than safety threats. If employees face work conditions 
in year 1 that lead many of them to get cancer in year 2), minimal 
prospects exist that the regulatory executives in office at time 1 will be 
blamed and suffer career setbacks. In contrast, major industrial 
accidents that cause immediate death and injury often focus the 
public’s attention on the regulatory agency. Although these accidents 
can generate support for supplementing the agency’s resources, they 
can simultaneously subject agency administrators to criticism and 
even removal from office. 

The absence of precise indicators of the occupational health 
problem also engenders means-ends uncertainty for officials. Given 
the inadequacy of occupational illness data, officials must lean 
heavily on guesswork in their attempts to target health inspections, In 
contrast, injury statistics are much more precise and reliable. As a 
result, officials can more easily develop sophisticated models to 
target safety inspections on the most dangerous industries and 
workplaces. In regulatory programs where problem ambiguity, 
remoteness, and means-ends uncertainty are less pervasive, the 
problem-severity explanation may more successfully account for 
state variations in enforcement priorities. 

Aside from testing the relevance of this study’s findings in other 
regulatory contexts, additional work is needed to account for 
unexplained state variance in the case of the occupational safety and 
health program. More refined measurement of the explanatory 
concepts probed in this study or other modes of statistical analysis 
may be one path to more powerful explanation.2! It seems likely, 
however, that scholars will also need to round up and examine other 
explanatory suspects. 

In this regard, attitudinal commitment to health over safety 
among top officials as well as their skills in managing conflict 
constitute an important target for future research (Sabatier and 
Mazmanian, 1979, 1980). These qualities seem particularly pertinent 
because top officials must usually overcome substantial opposition 
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from within the bureaucracy to assign health a higher enforcement 
priority. Professional norms as well as formal civil service require- 
ments insist that those employed in safety and health enforcement 
possess different educational backgrounds and skills. Thus, barring 
the creation of substantial numbers of new positions, the attrition of 
safety inspectors must precede employment of more health inspec- 
tors. Efforts to facilitate this staffing transformation often encounter 
stiff resistance from within the bureaucracy. Safety professionals 
often see the transformation as eroding their status in the organi- 
zation and their opportunities for career advancement. In the face of 
this internal opposition to change, attitudinal commitment to health 
as an enforcement priority must be strong if officials are to pursue 
change. Their success in facilitating such change will depend heavily 
on their skills in forging coalitions in conflictual contexts. 
Attitudes about the efficacy of enforcement among top officials (as 
distinct from their views on health versus safety) may also shape 
priorities. Several factors can erode executive commitment to 
enforcement as a vehicle for pursuing health goals. For example, 
pessimism abcut the adequacy of the standards.to be enforced can 
fuel doubt. OSHA’s health rules cover a minority of the toxic agents 
known to threaten worker well-being. Many observers believe that 
the exposure thresholds embedded in these rules are too lax. Hence 
administrators in some states may see pouring resources into 
enforcing these standards as fruitless. Pessimism about the potency 
of regulatory penalties can also spawn skepticism about enforcement. 
Some observers believe that the sanctions available to regulatory 
agencies under the Occupational Safety and Health Act are too paltry 
to have much effect on the behavior of firms (Viscusi, 1983). These 
doubts may lead some officials to explore other strategies for dealing 
with health hazards. The Reagan administration, for instance, issued 
rules that rely largely on market forces rather than strict enforcement 
of existing health standards to help accomplish agency goals.?2 
Determination of the degree to which differences in certain 
executive attitudes, beliefs, and skills explain state variation in health 
enforcement priorities must await future research. Progress in 
pursuing this and related research can yield two important dividends. 
It can contribute to a theory of regulatory enforcement and an 
understanding of state governments as implementing agents. 
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NOTES 


1. Other such programs-include the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970, the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977, the Wholesome Meat Act of 
1967, and the Water Quality Act of 1965 (see also U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 1984). 

2. This approach permits a more concrete comparison of federal and state 
performance than is usually feasible. One cannot, however, asstme that the 
performance achieved by the federal bureaucracy in this case would also pertain if no 
states or fewer than 21 participated. It deserves note that federal performance in 
assigning health an enforcement priority could conceivably be worse H fewer states 
participated. As will become evident, partial preemption allows the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration to extract financial support for the program from 
the states. In the absence of state participation, OSHA might be unable tc replace these 
funds. This could yield a general decline in the quality of enforcement by the federal 
bureaucracy. 

3. Employers may also apply discount rates to the costs they incur for diseases 
that surface well in the future. This exercise can yield cost projections that do not look 
very Significant and further reduce the incentive to fight health hazards (Mendeloff, 
1979: 12). 

4. Virtually everyone agrees that the official figures on occupational illness put 
out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics underestimate the problem (Hilaski and Wang, 
1982; Kaminski et al., 1981; Whorton, 1983). 

5. Testimony at congressional hearings as well as articles in professional and 
trade publications related to occupational safety and health support thts view. 

6. In most instances, state programs did not assume the ful: burdens of 
enforcement under OSHA until 1975. 

7. Data on both serious citations and assessed penalties for each state were 
available for the period from fiscal 1977 through 1981. Correlation coefficients 
(Pearson r) between the two variables for each year ranged from .60 to .91 with a mean 
correlation of .73. 

8. In the case of vigor, the eigenvalue indicates that the component can account 
for 68% of the variance in the four measures of vigor. Loadings range from .68 to .90. 
The eigenvalue for the share component indicates that it can explain 60% of the 
varianze. Loadings range from .53 to .91. An agency’s standardized factor score on a 
given dimension (share or vigor) can be represented as follows: (inspector Z score X 
standardized factor scoring coefficient) + (inspection Z score X standardized factor 
scoring coefficient) + (citation Z score X standardized factor scoring coefficient) + 
(serious citation Z score X standardized factor scoring coefficient). The factor analysis 
produced the following standardized scoring coefficients for health enforcement vigor: 
inspectors, .33; inspections, .32; citations, .25; and serious citations, .31. The 
standardized scoring coefficients for share were inspectors, .34; inspections, .37; 
citations, .21; and serious citations, .33. Since these standardized co2fficients are 
uniformly applied and the Z scores are derived from the entire sample of annual 
observations of regulatory agency performance, one can meaningfully subtract one 
year’s standardized factor score from another’s to measure change. 
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9. Why should this pattern hold? The answer is far from clear. It may be that state 
programs take three or four years to respond to changes in enforcement direction by 
the federal OSHA. Some of the eventual movement of participating states toward 
health as an enforcement priority may have also stemmed from a federal court ruling in 
AFL-CIO v. Marshall (1978). The court decision ordered OSHA to establish specific 
personnel benchmarks for state programs. Proposed benchmarks issued by the Carter 
administration suggested that the states needed to add more health than safety 
professionals. The Reagan administration openly resisted the court order and did not 
issue final benchmarks. Nonetheless, the court decision and the proposed Carter 
benchmarks may still have served as a modest stimulus to the states to increase their 
attention to health enforcement. 

10. Conceivably, OSHA enforcement may be superior in ways that are hard to 
measure, such as in the “quality” of inspections. There is no obvious reason as to why 
this should be the case, however. 

Il. For instance, the Pearson correlation between state participation and per 
capita income is .12, between participation and percent union, .06, and between 
participation and an injury-illness index, .16. None of these correlations achieve 
statistical significance at the .05 level or lower. 

12. The proposition assumes, of course, that the efforts of state officials to please 
and retain manufacturing firms already located within their boundaries outweigh the 
desires of states with limited manufacturing sectors to attract such industry through 
lax health enforcement. 

13. The four manufacturing measures are: (a) ratio of manufacturing employees, 
1982, to civilian employees, 1979; (b) ratio of manufacturing establishments, 1977, to 
civilian employees, 1979; (c) ratio of manufacturing establishments with at least 20 
employees, 1977, to civilian employees, 1979; (d) value added by manufacturing, 1977, 
to civilian employees, 1979 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1983). 

14. In the case of some programs, the group targeted for regulation has been 
pro-regulatory in order to reduce market competition. In this context, however, 
pro-regulatory group refers to one that supports the goals of the statute, the 
enforcement of which impose substantial costs on the target group. 

15. Complaint datacome from OSHA. The indicator denotes the mean number of 
complaints received annually by a state agency (1977-1981) standardized by civilian 
work force. Data were not available by type of complaint (health versus safety). 

16. Specifically, the indicators are per capita income, 1980, state government 
revenue per capita, 1977 and 1981, and the increase in government revenue per capita 
from 1977 through 1981 (U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
1983). 

17. Republican gubernatorial control equals the number of years Republicans 
held the governor’s office within a given time frame. The Ranney Republicanism Index 
is derived from the proportion of seats in the upper legislative chamber controlled by 
the Republicans, the proportion of lower chamber seats similarly controlled, and the 
percentage of votes going to the Republican candidate for governor. 

18. The principal component factor analysis of the four manufacturing variables 
resulted in one factor with loadings ranging from .80 to .99. The principal component 
factor analysis for the three measures of state wealth also yielded one factor with 
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loadings that range from .89 to .98. Factor scores for the manufacturing and wealth 
factors were then generated for each state. 

19. The adjusted R? helps control for distorted estimates resulting from the small 
number of cases. 

20. Conceivably, the explanatory power attributed to complaints misses the mark. 
One could argue that enforcement vigor encourages workers to complain because they 
know the regulatory agency will investigate. It is probable, however, that the 
propensity to complain stems from many factors beyond this including education, 
worker sensitivity to health risks, and union strength. Although reciprocal effects are 
probably present, a strong case exists for viewing complaints as the causal force. 

21. Conceivably, each analysis or pooled cross-sectional analysis (Scholz and Wei, 
1985) could lead to different conclusions. Use of interactive combinations of the 
variables might also add to predictive power. Data runs designed to explore these 
alternatives did not, however, prove fruitful in generating more powerful explanations. 

22. Regulations promulgated in late 1983 require manufacturers and importers to 
evaluate the hazards posed by the substances they produce or import; they must then 
transmit information about hazards to “downstream employers” by means of labels on 
containers, “material safety data sheets,” and other forms (Federal Register, 1983). As 
a result, workers will supposedly become more informed about threats, more able to 
protect themselves, and more likely to gain wage concessions from employers for 
hazardous working conditions. 
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Currently the conceptual status of organizational goals is uncertain. The organiza- 
tional goal construct has been the brunt of numerous criticisms and is left out of several 
major contemporary perspectives on organizations. Building on the insights of the 
critics of the traditional goal construct, this article argues that goals have an important 
Place in the analysis and management of organizations. Goals are viewed from a 
behavioral perspective and it is argued that some goal behaviors produce consistency 
in organizational structure and performance, whereas others lead to variability. A 
Process theory of purposeful variation is presented in which goal behaviors play an 
important role. 
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Most definitions of organizations refer to goals (for example, see 
Weber, 1947: 151; Barnard, 1968: 38; Blau and Scott, 1962: 4; Etzioni, 
1964: 3; Thompson, 1967: 19-20; Hall, 1982: 33; Miles, 1980; 5-6). As 
Simon (1976: 257) summarized, “Few discussions of organization 
theory manage to get along without introducing some concept of 
‘organizational goals.’” At the least, referring to goals allows one to 
define the overall mission of the organization or its parts—to assume 
that you can get a tune-up in a garage, a check-up in a doctor’s office, 
and balance sheets in accounting and finance. 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: We greatly appreciated the guidance of John Nalbandian, 
Charles Levine, and the anonymous reviewers. All got their hands dirty helping us 
weed this garden. 
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Nevertheless, the concept of organizational goals is problematic 
and has brought researchers face-to-face with one of the most 
documented observations of organizational behavior: “Organizations 
are rarely what they pretend to be” (Deutscher, 1977: 249). At this 
time, the conceptual status of organizational goals is uncertain. Goals 
are part of the everyday language of organizations and a cornerstone 
of much traditional organization theory. As a theoretical construct, 
however, goals are minimized or left out of several major contempo- 
rary perspectives on organizations including the natural selection, 
resource dependence, and sense-making models. 

espite this apparent trend, abandoning the organizational goal 
construct may create as many problems as it solves for organizational 
scholars. The goal construct is useful in understanding the processes 
of organizational change and the situational constraints on behavior. 
For example, research on strategy formation, another term for goal 
setting, suggests that strategies follow cycles of convergence and 
divergence (Mintzberg and McHugh, 1985). It is the management of 
goals and a varying environment that determine whether an organiza- 
tion will strive for focus and stability or variety and change. _ 

Our view of organizational goals emphasizes four related goal 
behaviors: goal setting, implementing, enforcing, and evaluating. We 
will argue that some of these activities contribute to consistency in 
structure and performance, whereas others generate variability. Our 
definition of goals is as follows: Goals are units of information that 
are understood by organizational members to define preferred 
collective outcomes at a specific moment in time. Goals are a source 
of “emic”! information that are accepted as real, meaningful, or 
appropriate by organizational members. Goals identify the collective 
purpose of the organization or its subunits (Etzioni, 1954: 6) and 
form part of the informational environment of organizations. 

Following Mohr (1973: 470-471), we are examining the goals of a 
group or collective and not those of individuals in groups. We are 
excluding from our discussion purely self-interested goa:s, such as 
personal advancement, that may have little to do with collective 
interests. The constant negotiation among individuais accom- 
modating to the self-interest of others is an important component of 
organizational behavior (Olson, 1965: chap. 1; Cummings, 1977: 59) 
but is outside the scope of this article. At the same time, individuals 
shape and implement collective goals, and we will focus much of our 
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attention on how collective goals relate to individual behavior. 
Group and organizational goals refer to the collective intent that 
cannot be meaningfully broken down into individual self-interest. 

Goals, as units of information, are given form ina variety of ways: 
in written and oral communications and in actions that reward, 
ignore, and punish. This second form is commonly referred to as 
“operative goals.” In addition, goals are a source of historical 
information. They are the footprints of decision making. Their tracks 
may go in circles, may lead to dead ends, may criss-cross other tracks, 
and may, at times, lead to where the decision maker hoped. But 
regardless of the outcome, goals are time-bound information about 
collective outcome preferences, and they trace the sense making and 
decision making within an organization. 

Thus complex organizations contain a wide array of goal informa- 
tion that leaves to individuals the often stressful task of balancing 
their attention to different goals. As will be argued, a major source of 
consistency and variation within organizations is managers and 
employees interpreting, sorting, and conforming to goals. 

We will begin by briefly reviewing the more prominent criticisms 
of the Goal Model and the insights into organizations that these 
criticisms have provided. The task is to “bring goals back in” as a 
theoretical construct for the analysis of organizations (Hall, 1982: 
322), and to do so in a manner that builds on the insights of the critics 
of the traditional Goal Model. 


CRITICISMS OF THE GOAL MODEL 


The traditional Goal Model asserts that organizations are purpose- 
ful and that goals are the organizing principle around which 
consistent procedures, responsibilities, and structures are built and 
legitimized. In this view, organizations are instruments or devices for 
goal atttainment, and goals reduce variability in organization 
structure and performance (Georgiou, 1973). This model or paradigm 
has deep intellectual roots in the work of Weber (1947) and the 
classical management and public administration theorists such as 
Taylor (1911) and Wilson (1887). The most common application of 
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this view has been the use of goals as criteria to measure organiza- 
tional effectiveness. This view of organizations has been the brunt of 
three fundamental criticisms that have been variously restated 
throughout the organization literature and will be only briefly 
reviewed here. (Additional criticisms are concisely reviewed by Zey- 
Ferrell and Aiken, 1981: 6-7.) 

The first criticism is that stated goals are often vague and simplistic 
in their representation of organizational behavior. Their use in 
understanding organizations is thus limited. Complex organizations 
contain a multitude of individual, group, and collective goals that 
often conflict and rarely add up to overall purpose. Most organiza- 
tions move in many directions at once and lack the efficiency and 
consensus that the Goal Model implies (Weick, 1977: 211-215). Even 
the presumably clear goal of making profit is confounded by the need 
to balance immediate returns against long-term growth, the intrusion 
of other social values such as employee rights, and the multiple 
meanings of the term profit ranging from stockholder gain to 
debt/ equity ratios (Hall, 1982: 272). 

Second, critics of the Goal Model argue that the multitude of goals 
in an organization are often unrelated and in conflict. They point out 
that individual or group goals are often consistent with broad 
organizational goals but conflict with each other. At other times, 
consistency exists between individual or group interests, but this 
consensus proves incompatible with organizational goals (Mohr, 
1973; Hannan and Freeman, 1977). This second pattern is especially 
likely in human service organizations where street-level bureaucrats 
largely determine results (Lipsky, 1980; Palumbo et al., 1984). 

A final criticism of the Goal Model is that there is a weak 
relationship between stated organizational goals and individual 
behavior. Weick (1979: 239) argued that “goal statements explain a 
relatively small portion of the variance in action” and inverted the 
Goal Model by arguing that goals follow rather than precede actions. 
In his view, goals help interpret or rationalize past actions rather than 
plan for future ones (p. 195). Mintzberg (1973) found that top-level 
managers rarely engage in goal-directed planning and reflection. 
Rather, they react to the crises, problems, phone calls, chance 
encounters, and opportunities that confront them. Georgiou (1973: 
293) argued that “stated goals are often largely unrelated to 
organizational behavior,” and Perrow (1978) concluded that goals 
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are the trappings of rational faith worn proudly yet concealing the 
power struggles and pursuit of self-interest that motivate actual 
organizational behavior. 

Rather than denying the importance of goals, evidence of goal 
multiplicity, conflict, and ambiguity leads to new insights. For 
example, much of the research on decision making in organizations 
has focused on the processes of bargaining that result from goal 
conflict (Cyert and March, 1963; Bachrach and Lawler, 1980). 
Moreover, as Cohen et al.’s (1972) model suggests and Mintzberg’s 
(1973) research confirms, organizations are able to manage the 
fluctuating combinations of actors, attention, problems, and solu- 
tions. They achieve this by sustaining a set of incompatible and 
unrelated goals and by tightening or loosening the coupling between 
goals and behavior. 

Acknowledging goal change or displacement also leads to a fuller 
understanding of how organizations adjust to environmental change 
(Scott, 1967) and how different groups and coalitions come to power 
as advocates oi certain goals (Roos and Hall, 1980). Based on his 
research in the tobacco industry, Miles (1982) has shown how top 
executives adjust goals and performance standards over time to 
create changes that are adaptive to new environmental pressures. 
Meyer (1982) found opportunistic managers took advantage of 
“environmental jolts,” in his case a doctor’s strike, to change goals 
and implement existent plans for change. These advances in our 
understanding assume that organizations retain many different and 
often conflicting goals, which are selected, interpreted, and reinforced 
as a means of producing stability or change. 


GOALS AS A SOURCE OF 
STABILITY AND CHANGE 


Organizational behavior reflects two contrasting dynamics: the 
conservational, which limits choices, controls the environment, and 
preserves the status quo and the transformational, which produces 
variability and change. The former is most often associated with 
theory of bureaucratic forms and the related advantages of consis- 
tency and stability. Critics of the conservational perspective, and the 
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associated Goal Model, argue that it is variation and adaptability 
that lead to effectiveness and survival in turbulent environments.? 

Organizational theory over the past 15 years has stressed variabil- 
ity.and adaptation. Aldrich (1979: 28), for example, writes that the 
population ecology model depends on the presence of variation but 
“is indifferent to the ultimate source of variation.” He continues that 
“error, chance, luck, and conflict are more likely sources of variation 
[than planned change], although they are devilishly difficult to 
theorize about.” 

Our view is closer to Corning (1983: chap. 2) and McKelvey (1982: 
chap. 4). They argue that organizations contain a mix of blind and 
purposeful variations and that the relative prominence of each source 
changes over time between and within organizations. Aldrich (1979: 
57) states that “the problem is not one of finding variation, but of 
conceptualizing it.” We propose that a refined goal construct is 
important in describing how purposeful variation is created and 
articulated throughout complex organizations. 

It is not our purpose to argue the relative advantages of 
consistency versus adaptability. Both are necessary under different 
circumstances, and pressures for stability and change coexist in the 
same Organization.? We are interested in describing the mechanisms 
that create consistency and variability. 


GOAL BEHAVIORS 


Viewing goals as a component of organizational information 
systems provides a meaningful way to assert that organizations have 
goals. Stated and inferred goals form part of the informational 
structure of organizations. They are a part of organizational 
traditions, rituals, and plans. You can hear them discussed, find them 
in file cabinets, and observe them across generations of individuals. 
However, organizational goals are abstractions—chunks of ignored 
information—that do not contribute to consistency or variation until 
they influence behavior. Organizations contain goal information, but 
individuals exhibit goal behaviors. Thus goal behaviors—goal set- 
ting, implementing, enforcing, and evaluating—are critical to an 
understanding of the usefulness of the goal construct in organiza- 
tional theory. 
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Goal setting. Goal setting refers to those activities of individuals 
and groups that explore the meaning of individual or collective 
behavior. As the critics of the traditional Goal Model have demon- 
strated, setting goals in organizations does not assure the achieve- 
ment of specific outcomes. Rather, goal setting creates a context for 
discussing choices and actions in which preferences are discovered 
and modified. As Simon (1981: 186) stated, a realistic view of goals is 
that “their function is to motivate activity which in turn will generate 
new goals.” Thus goal setting is better understood as a source of 
movement, a push against inertia, and not as a means of determining 
results. This view of goals is consistent with critiques of the 
traditional Goal Model that emphasize bounded rationality and 
incrementalism. 

Goal setting involves the overt questioning about what the desired 
outcomes are, how resources are allocated, and what organizational 
structure will be most supportive of performance objectives. In its 
initial stages, at least, one purpose of goal setting is to increase 
uncertainty about structural arrangements (McClintock, 1986). 
Most often goal setting involves negotiating both preferences and 
understanding. It can also include coercion, persuasion, and manipu- 
lation as individuals and groups with varying power and authority vie 
“to make their goals for the organization the goals of the organiza- 
tion” (Kahn, 1977: 239). At every stage in an organization’s life cycle, 
goal setting requires the recognition of multiple choices and thus of 
the variability that exists within organizational boundaries. Goal 
setting represents an attempt to reshape roles, structures, and 
performance objectives and thus produces change and variability in 
organizations.‘ 


-~ we 
~ 


Goal implementing. Goal implementing involves activities that are- 
viewed as contributing to goal achievement. The contribution may be 
small and the relationship to accomplishing certain ends unclear. 
Nevertheless, the individuals engaged in goal implementing justify 
their activities as goal directed. Goal implementing encompasses two 
conflicting processes—adoption and adaptation—that are the source 
of both planned and unplanned organizational changes. Much of the 
literature on implementation has focused on adoption (for a review, 
see Schneider, 1982) or the intensity of the efforts made to achieve the 
goals. 
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Majone and Wildavsky (1979: 179) argue that implementing also 
requires adapting both activities and intentions to new and local 
situations. In their view implementing decisions is a continuation of 
the decision-making process by other means and other individuals 
(p. 189). Over time these behavioral adaptations shape both stated 
and unstated goals (for a case study, see Scott, 1967). 

When adaptation leads in counterproductive directions, it is 
denounced as goal displacement; when it yields unexpected benefits, 
it is applauded as innovation. Regardless of the direction, the process 
is the same. The tension between holding to past plans and adjusting 
to new information is essential for adapting to changes in the external 
envizonment (Chakravarthy, 1984). Moreover, the manner in which 
goal statements are adopted and adapted is a major source of 
variation in organizations. Not only do individuals interpret and 
order goal statements differently, but they confront different obsta- 
cles and opportunities as they implement goals. 


Goal enforcing and evaluating. The setting and implementing of 
goals can be tightly coordinated or loosely coupled. Their coordina- 
tion depends on two other goal behaviors, goal enforcing and 
evaluating. These behaviors contribute to stability and predictability. 
According to Simon (1976: chap. 12), goals are important features of 
organizations to the degree they limit decision making. Goals as 
constraints do not necessitate certain actions, but they make specific 
patterns of behavior more probable than others. 

Goal enforcing involves applying rewards and sanctions to 
encourage those activities believed to be related to goal achievement. 
It includes such activities as standard setting and supervision. 
Enforcement relies, to a degree, on goal evaluating behaviors that 
identify criteria and standards and examine the link between 
implementation and results. Although personnel or program evalu- 
ation is often presented as a source of organizational learning, 
evaluation is primarily a means of administrative control (Maynard- 
Moody, 1983). Goal evaluation includes the search for evidence for 
goal achievement and for reasons for achievement and nonachieve- 
ment. These evaluations may be highly formalized, as in goal 
attainment scaling, or casual and dependent on the subjective 
judgments of supervisors. 
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THE DIALECTIC OF CONSTRAINT AND VARIATION 


It is the interaction of goals, as information about collective 
preferences, and these four goal behaviors that contribute to 
consistency and change in organizational behavior. For example, 
weak links between goal implementing, enforcing, and evaluating are 
one form of loose coupling in organizations (Weick, 1976). In 
general, goal setting and implementing are important sources of 
variation within organizations, whereas goal enforcing and evalu- 
ating act as brakes on variation in individual behavior. 

Asserting that goals are a source of collective variation and that 
they constrain or limit individual choice and actions appears 
contradictory. Nevertheless, understanding this dialectic is central to 
describing the impact of goals on organizations. Goals as constraints 
on individual behavior contribute to collective variation in two ways. 

First, the presence of multiple and conflicting goals is a primary 
source of purposeful variation. Organizations that retain multiple 
goals in essence maintain a variety of futures that can be selected 
depending on evolving contingencies. Goal conflict requires individu- 
als and groups to remain committed to their differences; otherwise 
conflict gives way to consensus, which narrows collective variation. 
Rapid adaptation results from emphasizing certain existing goal sets 
while ignoring others and not from creating entirely new responses to 
environmental changes.5 

It is the interaction of conflicting goals, each of which binds 
individuals and groups to certain actions, that results in collective, 
purposeful variation. Although Georgiou (1973: 292) argues that 
“almost invariably, studies demonstrate the fruitlessness of under- 
standing organizations as goal attainment devices,” his counter- 
paradigm stresses the importance of goal conflict. 


Thus, the essential thrust of the counter paradigm is that the 
emergence of organizations, their structure of roles, division of labor, 
a distribution of power, as well as maintenance, change and dissolution 
can best be understood as outcomes of the complex exchanges 
between individuals pursuing a diversity of goals [1973: 308]. 


From this point of view, an important dimension of organizational 
effectiveness is the number of different types of goal statements an 
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organization can sustain before it breaks apart into nonco!laborative 
factions. 

Second, different goals vary widely in the extent they shape actual 
choices and actions. At any point in time some goal statements are 
acted on while others are ignored. Altering the constraining influence 
of goals is one way managers guide their organizations. Managers use 
their formal authority to shape individual choices and actions by 
more strongly enforcing certain goals and by stressing them in 
evaluations (Dornbusch and Scott, 1975; Pfeffer, 1978: 79). They 
encourage novel collective behavior by altering the pattern of 
constraints on individuals. 


MANAGING GOAL BEHAVIORS: LIMITS AND STRATEGIES 


We have argued that from a behavioral perspective goals are 
important to understanding stability and change in organizations. 
Managing goal behaviors thus becomes an important activity in 
guiding organizational action. Nevertheless, for the reasons that will 
be discussed, those with formal authority can rarely force or sustain 
complete behavioral conformity to any particular goal set through 
enforcing and evaluating. They cannot therefore eliminate the goal 
conflict that is central to retaining variation over time. Nor can 
managers expect that variation and change will inevitably result from 
goal setting and implementing. 


Gcal uncertainty. Particular goals, like other forms of organiza- 
tional information, have intrinsic characteristics that limit the extent 
they can be manipulated. The first characteristic is the extent of goal 
uncertainty, and goal uncertainty has two dimensions. Some goal 
statements are uncertain because it is not possible to ascertain or to 
form consensus on what constitutes goal achievement. For such 
goals, objective evaluations of success or failure remain elusive. 

In other cases, it is difficult to identify what actions contribute to 
achieving goals; that is, we know where we want to go, but do not 
know how to get there. Such process uncertainty makes enforcing 
certain behaviors arbitrary and difficult to sustain. When both the 
ends and means are uncertain, Thompson (1967: 87) concluded that 
control shifts from empirical to social referents; as Pfeffer and 
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Salancik (1974) found, social comparison replaces objective analysis 
as criteria uncertainty increases. Conversely, one reason people resist 
clarifying goals is that clear goals reduce their discretion by 
increasing the potential for control by those with greater formal 
authority (Lipsky, 1980: 23-25; Maynard-Moody, 1982). 


Goal conflict. The extent of goal conflict is the second characteris- 
tic of goal statements that limits the exercise of formal authority. 
There are two closely related dimensions of goal conflict. The first is 
conflict over goals. Different individuals and groups within organiza- 
tions stress some goal statements more than others. These differences 
reflect individual perspectives and structural differences between jobs 
and ‘responsibilities. Conflict reduces the ability of managers to 
enforce sanctions that restrict attention to certain goal sets. Mustering | 
effort toward achieving certain goals requires negotiating some 
common ground within these differences (Bacharach and Lawler, 
1980: chap. 1). 

The second source of conflict is between goals. Certain goal 
statements are by their nature in conflict with others; investing effort 
in one reduces the effort available to implement the other. Unless 
resources are unlimited, one cannot maximize both profits and 
salaries, research and teaching, rehabilitation and custodial care, or 
short- and long-term profits. These individually valued goals are, 
when pushed to extremes, contradictory (Hall, 1982: chap. 13; Quinn 
and Rohrbaugh, 1981). They require balance and thereby limit the 
ability of those with formal authority to stress one outcome. Goal 
conflict is endemic in complex organizations, and, although often 
viewed as counterproductive, it is an essential source of variation 
within organizations. 


Goal variety. The potential conflict between the various goals 
pursued in complex organizations is restrained by delegating these 
differences to subsystems. This delegation enables organizations to 
retain a wide variety of different types of goals. Clearly different 
groups within complex organizations ally themselves with different 
goal statements and different jobs emphasize different goal behaviors. 
The distribution of goal statements and behaviors (that is, setting, 
implementing, enforcing, and evaluating) often follows the delegation 
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of authority in an organization and provides a map of the regions of 
actual and potential goal conflict. 

This delegation and coordination can follow several patterns. One 
is the delegation of specific goal behaviors across various levels of the 
organization. For example, management traditionally sets goals, 
supervisors enforce and evaluate goals, and front-line staffimplement 
goals. In the public sector, however, front-line staff may actually 
determine government policy by their use of wide discretion in 
interpreting and implementing policy goals (Lipsky, 1980: xii, chap. 
2; Pressman and Wildavsky, 1979). 

In addition, the points of coordination among subunits often vary 
between organizations. For instance, in one organization coordina- 
tion is achieved by stressing goal enforcing or evaluation, whereas 
goal setting provides the coupling mechanism in another. Within a 
single organization different goal statements accompany particular 
goal behaviors. For example, in a manufacturing firm statements of 
sales goals often have had strong connections with goal setting and 
evaluating behaviors, whereas production goals emphasize goal 
implementing and enforcing. The fact that patterns differ between 
organizations and among organizational subunits is an additional 
source of variation and an important component of a distinctive 
organizational milieu. Moreover, the retention of conflicting goals 
preserves a reservoir of alternatives that enables future, purposeful 
adaptations. 


CONCLUSION 


We have argued that viewing organizational goals as a source of 
variation and stability can advance our understanding of organiza- 
tions. The major points are summarized in Table 1. Before con- 
cluding, an important aspect of our definition of organizational goals 
needs restatement. Traditional views of organizational goals assume, 
in essence, the tight coupling of goals and behavior, whereas critics 
counter that goals and behavior are loosely or not coupled. For both 
groups, the relationship is constant. We argue that the relationship 
between goal statements as a form of organizational information and 
the four related categories of goal behaviors is variable, not constant. 

Our conception of goals and goal behaviors supports a process 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Main Points 
Main Points 
Definition of Goals are units of information that 
Organizational Goals are understood by organizational 


members to define preferred 
collective outcomes at a specific 
moment in time. 


Goal statements are Goal statements are abstractions 
linked to goal until they are linked to goal 
behaviors behaviors. Goal setting and 


implementing behaviors are 
assoclated with change while goal 
enforcing and evaluating behaviors 
most commonly contribute to 


stability. 
Goals contribute to a Goals make certain behaviors nore 
dialectic of probable than others. This 
constraint and contributes to collective 
variation variation by sustaining the 


presence of conflicting goals. These 
conflicting goals form a reservoir 
of variation for future adaptation. 
Constraint and variation are 

limited by three characteristics 

of goals: goal uncertainty, 
conflict, and variety. 





theory of purposeful variation (Mohr, 1982: chap. 2).6 Following 
Daft and Weick (1984), this theory views organizations as interpretive 
or “meaning systems.” Discussing and negotiating shared views of 
preferred collective outcomes is a prevalent form of collective sense 
making. But organizations are activity systems as well as meaning 
systems, and these collective outcome preferences are realized, 
altered, or forgotten as they are set, implemented, enforced, and 
evaluated. Our theory of goals predicts that organizational adapta~ 
tion and innovation are reduced when the constraints of goal 
enforcing and evaluating are tightened and increased when goal 
setting and implementing are the dominant activities. Further, the 
theory describes the limits on managing stability and change imposed 
by goal conflict and uncertainty were identified. 
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Our definition of goals has implications for organizational 
research and management. The diversity of goals, the changes in 
goals over time, and the variable relationship betweer goals and 
actions have led numerous scholars to view organizational adaptation 
as random rather than purposeful (for a recent statement of this view, 
see Kaufman, 1985). Our theory describes adaptation as the result of 
the interaction of purposeful, short-term activities, what McKelvey 
(1982: 115) calls “myopically purposeful activities.” In acdition, this 
theory suggests that the retention of numerous and conflicting goals 
provides a reservoir of variation that is available for future adapta- 
tion. Although the assumption of randomness may apply when 
. studying large populations of organizations, it reduces organizations 
to tightly sealed black boxes. The assumptions of goal diversity and 
conflict, on the other hand, lead to exploring a major source of 
variation (individuals and groups competing to articulate and 
implement their subset of collective goals) and stability (managers 
using formal authority to constrain activity to a small number of 
goals). For example, Cohen (1984) demonstrated that goal diversity 
improved organizational problem solying under conditions of sub- 
group loyalty. 

These observations have implications for the use of goals as 
criteria for effectiveness. The importance of collective goals, whether 
in group plans or government policy, is in building collaboration to 
initiate action. The attention thus shifts from examining goal 
achievement as acriterion for success to examining goal behaviors as 
an element in the ongoing dialectic between the forces of organiza- 
tional change and stability. This variable relationship between goal 
statements and behaviors describes how changes are articulated 
throughout complex organizations. Whether by design or accretion, 
lessening the grip of certain goal sets while tightening others is one 
mechanism for creating and institutionalizing organizational change 
at the level of individual behavior. Finally, our view of organizational 
goals assumes goal conflict is more prevalent than consensus. 


NOTES 


1. Pike (1967: chap. 2) distinguishes between “emic” information and behaviors, 
which are meaningful to members of a group, and “etic” information and behaviors, 
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which are meaningful only to outside observers. Many of the criticisms of the goal 
construct are based on the “etic” perspective that goals are not useful to scholars. 

2. Hannan and Freeman (1984) question this argument and present evidence that 
jarge organizations that have the ability to produce marketable outputs reliably are 
more likely to enjoy long-term survival than their smaller, more flexible counterparts. 

3. March’s (1981) discussion of organizational change relies heavily on the 
consistent implementation of behavioral routines or standard operating procedures. 
In his view stability and change are highly interactive. 

4, It is important to note that many of the goals currently pursued in an 
organization may be left over from previous times or may be forced on the 
organization from the outside. Such goals are set less by conscious or overt 
reexamination and more by continual reaffirmation as relevant guides to action 
(Meyer, 1982: 534). Such goals are more likely to be a source of stability, not change. 

5. This process corresponds to contemporary understanding of biological evolu- 
tion. For example, the palest humans retain the genetic codes for dark skin. Retaining 
variation makes, in biological time, rapid adaptation possible, 

6. Within Mohr’s (1982) framework, this theory of purposeful variation is not a 
fully developed process theory. It lacks the specification of the likelihood of various 
combinations of events and is therefore a “descriptive quasi theory.” Despite this 
limitation, Mohr considers such theories essential to progress in organization theory: 


It is worth repeating . . . that there may well be payoff in basic research that 
would seek to produce descriptive quasi theories of how choices are made not 
only among behaviors or solutions but among goals. ... Considerable progress 
has been made in understanding the human approach to well-structured 
problems, but ill-structured problems, making preferential choices among 
incommensurable goals, are critical because they are both so common and so 
important for behavior [1982: 219-220]. 
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This article replicates the 1981 study of Morgan and colleagues and focuses on the 
productivity of public affairs and administration programs in the United States from 
1981 to 1985. While many of the highest-ranked programs retain their 1970-1980 
positions, the article notes a dramatic improvement on the part of other institutions. In 
addition to examining overall productivity, the number of published articles is 
considered as a ratio to the number of faculty in order to control for the size of 
faculties. While some smaller programs are helped by the ratio measure, high 
productivity is more characteristic of doctoral degree-granting institutions. 


MEASURING PRODUCTIVITY IN 
U.S. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMS 
1981-1985 


JEROME S. LEGGE, Jr. 
JAMES DEVORE 
University of Georgia 


Since Morgan and colleagues published their work on reputation and 
productivity in public administration and public affairs programs in 
1981, a few studies have attempted to expand and explore the concept 
of reputation (Morgan and Meier, 1982; Adams, 1983). In contrast, 
there has. been little subsequent effort to examine research produc- 
tivity since the original Morgan et al. work. The purpose of this 
article is to replicate the 1981 study and analyze productivity since 
that time in greater depth. 


UPDATING THE RANKINGS: 1981-1985 


We followed the exact methodological rules of Morgan et al. and 
employed the journal article as the unit of analysis.! For the years 
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1981 through 1985, we ranked programs according to the number of 
articles faculty published in the following 10 journals: Administration 
and Society, Public Administration Review, American Review of 
Public Administration, Public Administration Quarterly, Interna- 
tional Journal of Public Administration, The Bureaucrat, National 
Civic Review, Journal of Policy Analysis and Management, Policy 
Studies Journal, and Policy Studies Review.2 We classified the first 
seven journals as indicating productivity in “public administration” 
and the final three in “public policy.” However, our facus is on a 
combined index that measures productivity from 1981 to 1985. 

We are well aware of the shortcomings of using this method to 
calculate a measure of productivity. There are many other types of 
scholarly output, including books, government reports, and articles 
in journals that cover more specific fields of public administration 
(such as finance or personnel). In addition, some institutions may 
emphasize publication in journals of basic disciplinary-focused 
research (such as the American Political Science Review). But there 
are weaknesses with all these other measures as well. For example, 
the number of books written in the discipline would seem important 
but raises the question of how heavily to weigh the books in 
comparison to journal articles. In addition, identifying a list of public 
administration books would be difficult. Our approach also would 
tend to undercount the applied research that has taken place in 
bureaus and institutes of government. The difficulty here is that such 
research usually is disseminated in the form of reports that are 
distributed to interested agencies. Although such efforts undoubtedly 
reflect important institutional productivity, it woulé again be 
difficult to obtain a list of such applied research and weigh the various 
contributions.’ 

The use of journal articles alone, while having admitted short- 
comings, also has some appeal. First of all, Vocino and Elliott (1984) 
have demonstrated that the attitudes of both practitioners and 
academics concerning the prestige of the journals have tended to 
remain stable over time. In addition, these authors found a great deal 
of convergence between these groups in what they regard as a 
prestigious journal. Second, nearly all the journals we utilized havea 
fairlv rigorous review process that frequently is absent in bureau 
reports and books (especially textbooks). In this sense, the journals 
probably serve as a better indicator of the quality of scholarly 
productivity. Finally, and most practically, the use of these journals 
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alone allows us to replicate and update the work of Morgan and 
colleagues with the greatest accuracy. Thus our approach allows for 
research on academic productivity to be cumulative. 


RESULTS 


Results are presented in Tables 1 through 3. Table 2 divides the 
journals into public policy and public administration journals. A 
separate column is used to show the combined policy/ public 
administration rating for the period of 1970 to 1980 as computed by 
Morgan et al. 

Table 1 reveals that an important number of changes have 
occurred in the rankings of public administration programs during 
the years 1981-1985. Only five of the top 10 programs in the Morgan 
et al. survey remain in the top 10 for 1981-1985. These programs are 
Georgia, Harvard, Syracuse, Southern California, and Indiana. Two 
other schools that were ranked in the top 10 in 1981 dropped to the 
second 10, SUNY-Albany (from 5th to 13th) and American (from 8th 
to 16th). In contrast, a number of schools have improved their 
productivity dramatically in recent years. Specifically, Florida State, 
ranked 21st in the Morgan survey, advanced to 2nd. VPI, ranked 
17th, advanced to 3rd, while Kansas, ranked 18th in 1981, now stands 
7th. Three institutions that were ranked well down the list in 1981 
have improved even more. These schools are Arizona State (9), 
Georgia State (10), and George Mason (11). Arizona State produced 
heavily in the public policy journals, while the latter two institutions 
had intense productivity in public administration to the almost total 
exclusion of work in public policy. 

Perhaps because there are fewer policy journals, most of the highly 
productive schools scored higher totals on the public administration 
journal index. The major exceptions to this trend are Harvard (which 
for these years was the home of the Journal of Policy Analysis and 
Management) and Arizona State (the sponsor of the Policy Studies 
Review). In addition, both of these institutions have strong political 
science (or government) departments that have scholars who write 
heavily on policy-oriented topics. 

Finally, 17 institutions not listed in the Morgan survey rank 
between positions 21 and 48. This finding suggests that there is 
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considerable variation from year to year outside of the most highly 
productive schools. One hypothesis that could be investigated for 
future research is that many scholars working at less productive 
schools from 1970 to 1980 left their positions to join faculties at more 
productive institutions that value and reward research. 

There has been a tremendous surge in productivity from the 1970- 
1980 period (Table 2). For example, the University of Georgia, the 
highest-ranked program in this study, was responsible for 33.5 
articles from 1970 to 1980, but produced nearly that number (31.96) 
in the years 1981-1985 alone. Overall, it was much mere difficult 
during the 1981-1985 period to rank high in productivity simply 
because the number of articles required increased sharply. In order to 
make a direct comparison between the two periods, we multiplied the 
1970-1980 index by .45 (to adjust for the greater number of years) and 
calculated a percentage increase for the latter period. Seven schools 
in the top 15 increased their productivity by 200 percent or more 
(Florida State, VPI, Georgia State, George Washington, Arizona 
State, George Mason, and Connecticut). What might account for the 
increase? At least five of these schools (Florida State, Arizona State, 
George Mason, VPI, and George Washington) have strong doctoral 
programs in public administration. With the increasing emphasis 
being placed on the importance of research for doctoral degrees 
(McCurdy and Cleary, 1984), members of these faculties probably 
experience strong pressure to publish. It is also possible that the 
journals are better utilizing space, enabling the publication of more 
articles in recent years. It is of interest. to note that schools 
experiencing strong drops also are noted for their doctoral programs 
(North Carolina, Pittsburgh, Indiana, and Illinois), althcugh in the 
case of Illinois and North Carolina, public administration exists as 
part of a political science department. Hence incentive to publish in 
the journals employed may not be as strong as is the case of other 
schools that are “gainers.” Specifically, there may be more incentive 
to publish in journals that emphasize disciplinary-oriented research 
in political science. Nevertheless, although schools such as the above 
have declined in their rankings, their actual percentage drop is 
relatively minor.4 

One measure of productivity that was not considered by Morgan 
et al. was the possibility that the amount of research produced may be 
in part a function of faculty size. For example, in analyzing the 
productivity of political science departments, Robey (1979) divided 
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TABLE 1 
Journal Productivity Ratings: 1981-1985 
Overall 
Public Policy PA Ranking 
School journals Journals Tot 1970-1989 
l. Georgia 5.0 26.96 31.96 2 (tie) 
2. Florida State Te 15.5 23.0 21 (tie) 
3. VPI 2. 20.0 22.5 17 
4. Harvard 16.32 5.5 21.82 7 
5. Syracuse 6. 14.5 20.5 2 (tie) 
6. Southern California 2., 18.6 20.16 4 
7. Kansas 5. 9.49 14.99 18 (tie) 
8. Indiana 2.83 12.0 14.83 1 
9. Arizona State 9. 5.0 14.0 (Not listed) 
10. Georgia State s 13.0 13.5 42 (tie) 
ll. George Mason 13.0 13.0 (Not listed) 
12. George Washington s 9.33 12.83 45 
13. SUNY, Albany š 7.5 12.5 5 (tie) 
14. Connecticut “ 83 12.33 47 (tie) 
15. Penn State -23 -13 11.36 20 
16. American : š 11.0 8 
17. South Carolina A š 10.5 27 
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the number of articles published in regional and national political 
science journals by the number of faculty and found some profound 
changes. In general, many smaller political science departments were 
helped in their relative standings. 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage Difference in Productivity: 1970-1980 Versus 1981-1985 
'70-'80 
Previous {x.45) Percent 
Rank School 70- +80 ADJ. *81-? Charge 
2 (tie) 1. Georgia 33.5 15.075 31.36 +112 
21 (tie) 2. Florida State 13.08 5.85 23.3 +293 
1? 3. VPY 14.83 6.67 22.35 +237 
7 4. Harvard 25.0 11.25 21.32 +94 
2 (tie) 5. Syracuse 33.5 15.075 20.5 +36 
4 €. Southern California 30.5 13.725 20.16 +47 
18 (tie) 7. Kansas 14.5 6.52 14.39 +129 
--* 9. Arizona State ae -- 14.) -- 
42 {tie} 10. Georgia State 8.0 3.6 13.5 +275 
-- ll. George Magon mwe -- 13.9 “- 
45 12. George Washington 7.5 3.37 12.33 +280 
5 {tie} 13. SUNY, Albany 25.0 22.25 12.5 +11 
47 {tie} 14. Connecticut 6 2.7 12.33 +356 
20 15. Penn State 13.08 5.886 11.36 +93 
B 16. American 19.25 8.662 11.5 +27 
27 17. South Carolina 12.0 5.4 10.5 +94 
-- 18. North Carolina State omen -- 10.33 ~~ 
34 (tie) 19. Oklahoma 9.5 4.275 10.0 +134 
-- 20. Texas A&M “me -= 9.83 —— 
= 21. SUNY, Stony Brook mee -= 9.5 — 
36 2l. Missouri, Columbia 9.0 4.05 9.5 +134 
25 23. Duke 12.83 5.773 9.0 +56 
18 (tie) 24. California, Irvine 14.5 6.525 8.33 +27 
28 (tie) 25. NYU 13.5 5.175 8.16 +57 
40 (tie) 26. Minnesota 8.5 3.825 8.0 +109 
11 27. Illinois (Urbana) 17.5 7.875 7.5 -5 
-- 28. Rider mewe -- 7.33 — 
47 (tie) 29. California, Riverside 6.0 2.7 7. +159 
10 29. Maryland 18.0 8.1 7.8 -14 
47 (tie) 29. West Virginia 6.0 2.7 7.0 +159 
14 (tie) 32. California, Davis 18.6 6.75 6.5 -å 
‘21 (tie) 32. Washington 13.0 5.85 6.5 +11 
21 (tie 32. Rutgers 13.0 5.85 6.5 +11 
-- 35. New Orleans “ne -- 6.33 -—- 





*Not in 1970-1980 productivity rating. 


For the public administration programs, we divided the total 
number of articles by the “number of full-time faculty in unit, by 
group,” as listed in the Directory, Programs in Public Affairs and 
Administration (1984) of the National Association of Schools of 
Public Affairs and Administration (NASPAA).5 Admittedly this 
figure is only an approximation of faculty participation in a public 
administration program and is likely to be varied deperding upon 
who is considered to be in this core grouping by each institution. 
Nevertheless it should serve as a reasonable estimate of the size of the 
faculty undertaking public administration research. | 

Table 3 reveals that a number of smaller programs indeed were | 
helped by treating productivity as a ratio measure. These institutions 
include Rider, Texas at El Paso, Texas at Arlington, and Western 
Michigan. In contrast, two larger research-oriented institutions with 
sizable faculties slipped out of the top 25: Indiana and Harvard. 
However, by and large the institutions that ranked high in Table | 
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TABLE 3 
Productivity as a Ratio of the Number of Faculty 

School Articles Faculty Ratio 

1. VPI 22.5 8 2.81 
2. Georgia 31.96 12 2.66 
3. Connecticut 12.33 6 2.05 
4. Florida State 23.0 13 1.76 
5.. Rider 7.33 5 1.47 
6. Penn State 11.36 8 1.42 
7. Kansas 14.99 11 1.36 
7. Missouri, Columbia 9.5 7 1.36 
9. George Washington 12.83 10 1.28 
10. Texas, El Paso 6.0 5 1.20 
ll. West Virginia 7.0 6 1.17 
12. Syracuse 20.5 18 1.13 
13. Western Michigan 5.5 5 1.10 
14. South Carclina 10.5 10 1.05 
15. Texas, Arlington 6.0 6 1.00 
16. Southern Illinois 4.5 5 90 
17. Maryland 7.0 8 -88 
18. SUNY, Stony Brook 9.5 11 -86 
19. New Orleans 6.33 8 -79 
.20. North Texas State 4.5 6 -75 
21. Arizona State 14.0 19 74 
22. SUNY, Albany 12.5 18 -69 
22. Maine 5.5 8 -69 
22. Duke 9.0 13 -69 
25. George Mason 13.0 19 -68 





maintained their positions. Of the top 20 schools in Table 1, nine 
retained their positions in the top 20 in Table 3. To a great extent, 
those schools with high productivity on an aggregate or ratio basis 
are, with some exception, institutions that have strong doctoral 
programs in either public administration, public policy, or political 
science. One possible reason smaller public administration programs 
were not helped by the ratio rating is that they are likely to have fewer 
resources and less support for research. In the smaller programs there 
may be greater emphasis placed on building and establishing a 
program, recruiting students and maintaining enrollment, and 
striving for identity than there is on research. In this sense, faculty 
research is perhaps more a luxury of the affluent programs and has 
less utility for the smaller ones. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this article was to update and expand upon the 
analysis of Morgan and colleagues. Perhaps our most notable finding 
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is the increased importance of research to most of the well-known 
public administration programs. For the most productive programs, 
the volume of research has increased substantially during the 1981- 
1985 period. For the time period of this study, the “rich” appear to 
have gotten “richer.” Also, at least a few schools not listed on the 
Morgan survey dramatically improved in productivity. There was far 
less stability in middie- and lower-level rankings. The observed surge 
in productivity cannot be attributed to the expansion in the number 
of public administration journals, because with the exception of the 
addition of the Policy Studies Review, the journals ccunted here 
mirrored those used by Morgan and colleagues.® Thus the increase 
may be due to the expansion of doctoral programs in public 
administration and the importance that is attached to research by 
faculty members in such institutions. While the amount of publication 
does not appear to be entirely independent of the size of the faculty, a. 
stronger determinant is whether an institution has a doctoral. 
program as part of its curriculum. Adams (1983), who used the 
number of MPA students as a measure of program size, found little 
relationship between size and “reputation,” whether measured by the 
Morgan survey or by placement in the Presidential Management 
Internship Program. Although we use a different (and for the 
purpose of this study, a more relevant) measure of size, based on our 
' analysis, program size is not markedly related to productivity, either. 
Finally, do public administration programs that are strong in 
research derive their productivity from coexistence with a research- 
oriented political science department? We agree with Morgan et al., 
who found limited evidence for this assertion. Only 5 schools 
appeared in the top 20 in overall productivity in this study and 
another recent study on political science departments by Welch and 
Hibbing (1983). These institutions are Georgia, Florida State, 
Indiana, Harvard, and SUNY-Albany. This finding would suggest 
that not only has research expanded a great deal in public administra- 
tion programs over the past few years, but it is assuming an identity of 
its own. Increasingly the productive public administration programs 
are not likely to be an outgrowth of neseareronenten political 
science departments. | 
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NOTES 


1. Specifically, each article received a value of l in an institutional index. Fractions 
were assigned in the case of coauthorship. Letters to the editor, rejoinders, and book 
reviews were not counted in any of the indexes. Finally, only those authors who could 
be identified as being faculty members primarily involved in the public administration 
program were included in the rankings. 

Like Morgan et al., the only authors who were counted were those identified as 
“faculty members in departments of public administration, political science, govern- 
ment and public affairs, or affiliated with university government research bureaus. In 
cases of combined departments (e.g., Department of Government and Business 
Administration, Department of Social Sciences), scores were awarded only to those 
who were listed in public administration or political science faculty” (Morgan et al., 
1981: 668). 

2. During the time period under consideration, the Southern Review of Public 
Administration and the Midwest Review of Public Administration changed their 
names to the Public Administration Quarterly and the American Review of Public 
Administration, respectively. Public Policy and Policy Analysis were merged into the 
Journal of Policy Analysis and Management. In these cases, articles published under 
both new and former titles were counted. The only difference between this study and 
Morgan et al. is that we counted the Policy Studies Review, which first was published 
in 1981. We did so because the journal is acompanion to the Policy Studies Journal of 
the Policy Studies Organization. Both journals cover similar themes. It was felt that we 
would give the samewhat limited number of policy studies journals more complete 
coverage by including the PSR. Inclusion of the PSR does not markedly alter our final . 
results except to give slightly preater weight to the policy journals. In both the Morgan 
et al. analysis and our own, productivity remains dominated by the public administra- 
tion journals. 

3. Of course such research does not go through the processes of refereeing that 
take place in the case of nearly all of the journals considered here. In addition, many on 
the staff of bureaus are not part of core public administration faculty. 

4, Data are not shown for schools that declined in percentage outputs unless they 
remained in the top 35. The percentages of decline for the schools mentioned are as 
follows: North Carolina, -35%; Pittsburgh, -33%; Indiana, -12%; Illinois, -5%. 

5. We were nct able to calculate a ratio measure for Georgia State. This is because 
the 1984 Directory did not list an exact number of faculty for this measure, simply 
indicating that “the Institute is interdisciplinary.” 

6. We also experimented by adding other public administration journals into the 
index that were not considered by Morgan and colleagues. These other journals 
included the following: Review of Public Administration, Public Budgeting and 
Finance, Administrative Science Quarterly, Urban Affairs Quarterly, and Public 
Productivity Review. It was found that the addition of these journals changed the 
original rankings only to a very small extent. Future research probably should take 
these journals and possibly others into greater account as they provide a more 
comprehensive picture of scholarly productivity in the discipline. 
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This article explores the relationships among Founding thought, the American 
character, and public administration. It is argued that the Founders expected that 
individualism, acquisitiveness, and a concern for reputation would be major building 
blocks of the regime. Madison, Hamilton, and Tocqueville saw these traits as essential 
to the American democracy. Currently, aspects of public administration are under 
attack as endangering these citizen attributes. The authors contend that public 
administration is necessary as a corrective of certain negative features of individualism 
and acquisitiveness. However, it is also argued that, to be effective, administrative 
policies should foster the most salutary aspects of these character traits. Several early 
New Deal programs are used as examples of appropriate policies. Guidelines for 
formulating public policies in the 1980s are suggested. 


SELF-INTEREST 
PROPERLY UNDERSTOOD 
The American Character 

and Public Administration 


LLOYD G. NIGRO 
WILLIAM D. RICHARDSON 
Georgia State University 


In this article we examine an issue that we believe is central to much of 
the debate over the “proper” place and function of public administra- 
tion in the United States—namely, has it promoted or hindered the 
development of those citizen traits the Founders saw as the “bedrock” 
of the American regime? Using both political and economic argu- 
ments, critics of our contemporary federal government see it as 
undermining several of those traits that the Founders (either 
implicitly or explicitly) understood to be integral to the American 
regime.! Among the most important of these are the following:2 

(1) Individualism. The American character is self-centered to the 
point that the “private world” is considered to be more important 
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than the general welfare as a guide to behavior. The individual makes 
the improvement of his or her own conditions the basis for making 
political and economic choices. The Founders successfully argued for 
a republic on the grounds that individualism was a predictable, if not 
uplifting, trait whose negative features might better be controlled 
through a managed clash of interests than by a reliance of the regime’s 
capacity to reform the individual.3 

(2) Acquisitiveness. While low or base in comparison to such 
Aristotelian virtues as magnanimity or liberality, this trait is intrinsic 
to the American character set forth in Founding thought. In the 
tradition of Locke and Smith, Madison believed that acquisitiveness 
served as a moral code for a commercial society. In contrast to simple 
greed, success in such a society requires taking risks, exercising 
self-discipline, maintaining a reputation for honesty, being indus- 
trious, and frequently being willing to delay gratification.‘ 

(3) Reputation. The American character is heavily image oriented. 
Appropriate behavior is defined externally-—that is, by others whose 
opinions are seen to be important for both self-regarding and 
instrumental reasons. The opinions of one’s peers and neighbors are 
attended to because they are important to self-image; instrumentally, 
reputation is valued because it is believed to have eccnomic and 
political consequences. As citizens and actors in the marketplace, 
people seek to avoid the shame attached to violations of conventional 
norms. Behavior is self-controlled to the extent that the individual is 
responsive to public praise and condemnation, but the standards are 
set externally by “reference groups.” 


These three character traits, while necessary to sustain a regime 
that is both democratic and commercial, are, as James Madison 
recognized, a comparatively “low” moral foundation upon which to 
build a republic. This point is often made by those who believe that 
the regime and its citizens would benefit (in ethical if not material 
terms) from seeking more “noble” ends (Hofstadter, 1979). However, 
the Madisonian point of view, which accepts the “modern” image of 
human nature as essentially self-interested, continues to be the best- 
known summary statement on the accommodation of these traits by 
the political institutions of the American regime. Thus- Madison 
argues in Federalist No. 51 that 


the interest of the man must be connected with the constitutianal rights 
of the place. It may be a reflection on human nature, that such devices 
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should be necessary to control the abuses of government. But what is 
government itself, but the greatest of all reflections on human nature? 
If men were angels, no government would be necessary. If angels were 
to govern men, neither external nor internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a government, which is to be 
administered by men over men, the greatest difficulty lies in this: You 
must first enable the government to control the governed; and in the 
next place, oblige it to control itself. A dependence on the people is, no 
doubt, the primary control on the government; but experience has 
taught mankind the necessity of auxiliary precautions [Hamilton et 
al., 1964: 122-123]. 


Madison saw self-interest as a dominant feature of the American: 
character. The individualism resulting from such self-interested 
behavior, while necessary to this.kind of regime, also requires certain 
direct and indirect correctives if it is not to become a serious threat to 
the general welfare. In this article, we will attempt to describe and 
illustrate the administrative application of these correctives using the 
concept of self-interest properly understood as set forward by Alexis 
de Tocqueville in his works on the American regime. In this context, a 
number of relevant New Deal programs are used as examples of how 
Founding principles may be applied to the design of public policies 
that respect the character traits described above. 


THE CORRECTIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE REGIME 
IN FOUNDING THOUGHT 


ma 


-© In contrast to the classical concept of the polis, which saw the 
regime as acomprehensive system for the formation of character, the 
Madisonian argument relies on the tradition of Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
and Locke (Strauss; 1979; Goldwin, 1979). According to Martin 
Diamond (1979: 47): 


Because character formation was no longer the direct end of politics, 
the new science of politics could dispense with those laws [by means of 
which the ancient philosophers had sought to “high-tone” human 
character] and, for the achievement of its lowered ends, could rely 
largely instead upon shrewd institutional arrangements of the powerful 
human passions and interests. Not to instruct and to transcend these 
passions and interests, but rather to channel them became the 
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hallmark of modern politics. Politics could now concentrate upon the 
“realistic” task of directing man’s passions and interests toward the 
achievement of those solid goods this earth has to cffer: self- 
preservation and the protection of those individual liberties which are 
an integral part of that preservation and which make it decent and 
agreeable. | 


An important feature of the new (liberal) tradition is the extent to 
which the state and the society are separated. The classical approach 
entertained no such dichotomy, but liberalism of the Founders 
permits a very large realm of “private” character-forming institu- 
tions—most important, that of the family. The liberal state assumes a 
secondary (although certainly not insignificant) role in the process of 
forming and “guarding” the characters of its citizens (Diamond, 
1979: 48). However, there are those who see the regime as the primary 
influence on the life of the citizen. In its extreme form, this tradition, 
with intellectual roots in the works of Plato and Aristotle, stresses a 
need to establish hierarchical relationships between the rulers and the 
ruled.6 In effect, enlightened governors assume responsibility for 
major aspects of the citizens’ economic, political, social, and spiritual 
lives. Considerable faith is placed in the wisdom of political leaders 
and in the capacities of administrative officials as well as technical 
experts to achieve the public interest (Redford, 1969: 52-60). Since 
heavy emphasis is placed on the attainment of collective or public 
goods, individualism and self-interested acquisitiveness are treated as 
character flaws that are serious threats to any properly constituted 
regime.’ Whereas the liberal regime operates on the assumption that, 
for the most part, character will be formed and virtues acquired in the 
“private” realm, regimes based on hierarchical precepts make 
character formation a very public matter and, in practice, devote 
considerable resources to this process (Lindblom, 1977: 276-290). 

While the Founders relied heavily on individualism and acquisi- 
tiveness as the primary bases for a commercial democratic republic, 
they recognized that they were, by themselves, an inadequate 
foundation for the regime. Therefore, they sought reliable mecha- 
nisms by which public and private interests might be successfully 
joined (Hamilton et al., 1964: 16-24; Burnham, 1982: 75-105). 
Accordingly, they established a constitutional basis for administrative 
control of those relative few who (1) refused to restrain their pursuit 
of self-interest even when the general welfare was threatened, or (2) 
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could not, for whatever reason, comprehend the public interest 
(Young, 1980: 117-147). The Founders sought to minimize these risks 
by devising a large, commercial republic that removed the governors 
from the direct influence of factions (Hamilton et al., 1964: 16-24). 
The Constitution diffuses power among levels and branches of 
government, but it also carefully specifies that federal law shall be 
supreme. Hamilton, who wanted even stronger controls on popular 
impulses, saw to it that the federal government would have the 
constitutional authority to be an active participant in and, when 
required, regulator of such matters as interstate commerce (Hamilton 
et al., 1964: 10-15, 45-56, 127-141). To be effective, this corrective 
function does not require rule by an enlightened political aristocracy 
or an administrative elite. In Herbert J. Storing’s (1980) words: 


From the point of view of traditional mixed government, this 
Constitution looks “democratic”; from the point of view of simple 
democracy it looks “mixed.” . . . This government is popular but not 
simply popular. It does not, however, rely on mystery or myth to check 
the fundamental popular impulse. “Nondemocratic” “elements” are at 
work ... but they are out in the open. This government is like a 
glass-enclosed clock. Its “works” are visible to all and must be 
understood and accepted by all in order to function properly. Not 
many of the Framers were quite as confident as [James] Wilson of the 
reasonableness of the people, but the government they constructed 
was nevertheless understood by them all to be unusual in the relatively 
small demands it placed on a political aristocracy and in the relatively 
great demands it placed on the people [pp. 92-93]. 


In addition to incorporating the institutional correctives of 
individualism and acquisitiveness, the Founders also understood 
how important it was to have a population that learned the “civic 
virtues” required to sustain the Republic. Martin Diamond (1979: 71) 
observes that the Founding is “itself an ethical admonition,” an 
exercise in “declaratory tutelage,” and “a gentle instruction in civic 
values.” However, the Founders were cautious men; to indirect 
methods of restraint they added a capacity for direct and not always 
gentle discipline. Public administrators often apply this discipline, 
and in so doing combine the powers and responsibilities of all three 
constitutional branches.? While major arguments over the legitimacy 
of the power wielded by public administrators have periodically 
arisen, the emergence of a large bureaucratic establishment is a 
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logical (albeit controversial) product of the constitutional framework 
(Waldo, 1948: 104-129). 

The Founders clearly made a conscious effort to restrain what they 
saw to be the undesirable effects of individualism and acquisitiveness; 
however, the degree to which they succeeded is a continuing matter of 
controversy. One of the earliest and most insightful commentators on 
this and other aspects of the regime was Alexis de Tocqueville. His 
observations on the American character and its relationships to the 
regime include an important and still timely treatment of the role of 
public administration in the United States. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN THE AMERICAN REGIME 


Like the Founders, Tocqueville was well aware of the problematic 
features of American democracy and individualism. In his words: 
“Individualism is a calm and considered feeling that disposes each 
citizen to isolate himself from the mass of his fellows and withdraw 
into the circle of family and friends; with this little society formed to 
his taste, he gladly leaves the greater society to look after itself” 
(Tocqueville, 1969: 506). While considering individualism to be a key 
ingredient of a properly constituted democratic regime and a 
necessary element of a free market, Tocqueville also recognized that 
it must be controlled or channeled because it might otherwise 
threaten the common interest. However, he did not believe that 
American individualism was a fundamental character flaw that 
required coercive state remedies: “It is due more to inadequate 
understanding than to perversity of heart” (1969: 506). The American 
citizen could learn to understand the connections between self- 
interest and the general interest through day-to-day participation in 
the management of local public affairs (1969: 506-507, 510-513, 
525-528). 

However, Tocqueville’s works are often cited by those critical of 
the central government’s impact on the character of the American 
people (Hayek, 1967). He is well known for his assertion that as a 
democratic people become more equal, there is a greater need for 


them to rely on government and its administrative agencies, with the © 


result that they become less and less free (1969: 246-265, 506-517, 
604-605). In his words: 
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Many of my contemporaries . . . claim that as the citizens become 
weaker and more helpless, the government must become propor- 
tionately more skillful and active, so that society should do what is no 
longer possible for individuals. They think that answers the whole 
problem, but I think they are mistaken. 


A government could take the place of some of the largest associations 
in America, and some particular states of the Union have already 
attempted that. But what political power could ever carry on the vast 
multitude of lesser undertakings which associations daily enable 
American citizens to control? 


It is easy to see the time coming in which men will be less and less able 
to produce, by each alone, the commonest bare necessities of life. The 
tasks of government must therefore perpetually increase, and its 
efforts to cope with them must spread its net ever wider. The more 
government takes the place of associations, the more will individuals 
lose the idea of forming associations and need the government to come 
to their help. That is a vicious circle of cause and effect. Must the 
public administration cope with every industrial undertaking beyond 
the competence of one individual citizen? . . . The morals and 
intelligence of a democratic people would be in as much danger as its 
commerce and industry if ever a government wholly usurped the place 
of private associations [Tocqueville, 1969: 515]. 


In current terms, Tocqueville alerts us to at least two perils 
threatening the citizen virtues and habits necessary to an effective 
democracy: (1) As government expands, individuals increasingly will 
become dependent and passive, and (2) greater dependency will 
encourage the government’s assumption of responsibilities that 
previously were performed by voluntary or private associations 
(1969; 510, 520-524). According to Tocqueville, in the absence of 
governmental action, individuals must of necessity provide (however 
inadequately) for their own needs through either their own efforts or 
those of voluntary associations they have freely joined. Given the 
modern state’s emphasis on welfare and regulatory functions, 
Tocqueville’s observation is particularly meaningful because he 
posits a direct relationship between citizens’ capacity for political 
liberty and the extent to which they depend on government. In his 
analysis, political and economic liberty are fostered by voluntary 
associations among citizens acting within a framework of decen- 
tralized government. In contrast, liberty is threatened by democracy’s 
tendency to centralize power (primarily state and federal power). 
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Tocqueville feared that this centralizing process might well destroy 
democracy itself, clearing the way for despotism: 


When conditions are unequal, no inequality, however greet, offends 
the eye. But amid general uniformity, the slightest dissimilarity seems 
shocking, and the completer the uniformity, the more unbearable it 
seems. It is therefore natural that love of equality shculd grow 
constantly with equality itself; everything done to satisfy it makes it 
grow.... Every central power which follows its natural instincts loves 
equality and favors it. For equality singularly facilitates, extends, and 
secures its influence. One can also assert that even central government 
worships uniformity; uniformity saves it the trouble of inquiring into 
infinite details, which would be necessary if the rules were made to suit 
men instead of subjecting all men indiscriminately to the same rule. 
Hence the government loves what the citizens love, and it naturally 
hates what they hate [Tocqueville, 1969: 515, 673]. 


Although he recognized the need for a strong central government, 
the threat it posed to democracy led Tocqueville to recommend that 
local administrative arrangements be minimized. He recognized that 
forsaking bureaucratic means might entail using forms of organiza- 
tion that have neither the technical (efficiency) nor the control 
capabilities of a bureaucracy. These kinds of costs had to be balanced 
against possible benefits in at least two areas: (1) the cultivation of 
individual attitudes, habits, behaviors, and skills that would enhance 
the quality and capacity of American democracy; and (2) increased 
public support for government in general. While admitting that 
individual efforts are “often less successful than authorities,” Tocque- 
ville (1971: 38-39) observed that the overall results of “individual 
strivings amounts to much more than any administration could 
undertake” and the beneficial effects on character are very important. 

In a number of crucial areas, Tocqueville’s reasoning is similar to 
that of John Locke and Adam Smith. In their political sconomies, 
both stressed what they saw to be vital connections among the free 
market, citizen character, and political liberty.’ In their analyses, the 
market is a character-forming institution that produces “rugged 
individualists” who understand and pursue their own interests.!° 
However, the market also “tames” acquisitive individuals and limits 
their opportunities to do major harm to society. (As Samuel Johnson 
remarked in a letter to William Strahan: “There are few ways in which 
a man can be more innocently employed than in getting money”; 
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Boswell, 1775.) This restraint is achieved without resort to coercive 
hierarchies and imposed definitions of the public interest because the 
market “is a social system which does not depend for its functioning | 
on our finding good men for running it, or on all men becoming better 
than they are now, but which makes use of men in all their given 
variety and complexity, sometimes good and sometimes bad, some- 
times intelligent and more often stupid” (Hayek, 1949: 12). 

Following this line of reasoning, governmental interference in the 
“normal” operations of the market poses at least an indirect threat to 
liberty by impeding the development of individualism and by 
breaking down the market’s capacity to discipline behavior. There- 
fore, contemporary critics such as Milton Friedman would restrict 
government’s “proper” functions to “the maintenance of law and 
order to prevent coercion of one individual by another, the enforce- 
ment of contracts voluntarily entered into, the definition of the 
meaning of property rights, the interpretation and enforcement of 
such rights, and the provision of a monetary framework” (Friedman, 
1962: 27). For Friedman, Gilder, Sowell, and other widely read 
contemporary commentators who share this perspective, it is the 
market that requires and reinforces the character traits that are 
essential to democracy, to liberty, and, ultimately, to the regime 
envisioned by the Founders.!! Madison, for example, argued that 
diversity in the “kinds and degrees” of property found in a commercial 
regime causes the self-interested majority to fragment into various 
contending factions, thereby decreasing the likelihood that it would 
be able to oppress minorities (Hamilton et al., 1964: 16-24; Diamond, 
1979). 


SELF-INTEREST PROPERLY UNDERSTOOD 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Because the Founders’ system of political and economic restraints 
is, to a considerable extent, self-regulating and well fitted to the 
American character, it escapes the tensions normally associated with 
administratively imposed alternatives. However, since it is demon- 
strably imperfect as a way of governing a regime as diverse and 
complex as ours, certain hierarchical correctives (e.g., federalism, the 
judiciary, the regulation of commerce) are essential. Governmental 
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interventions, including insurance and subsidy programs, emergency 
relief, and public enterprise, may be deemed necessary. In addition to 
their obligation to carry out hierarchical correctives, American 
public administrators should be equipped to evaluate policy alterna- 
tives and organizational arrangements using a variety of criteria, 
including the consequences for what we have called American 
character traits. 

In effect, the Founders established a regime in which public 
administrators are expected to bridge public and private interests. 
Founding precepts instruct public administrators not to proceed on 
the assumption that individualism and acquisitiveness are intolerable 
vices. In fact, they are to be encouraged, subject to the restraints 
described above. Nor can public administrators legitimately retreat 
from a responsibility to promote the general welfare and to protect 
the regime. As we have already noted, the Founders intended that 
there should be a system of direct and indirect correctives to link 
public and private interests, not to substitute one for the other. This 
complex arrangement requires public administrators to (1) work 
actively to promote the character traits that we here argue are central 
to the regime, and (2) be alert to the ways in which administrative 
practices affect the citizens’ ability to see how their self-interest may 
be related to broader public interests. !2 

One of Tocqueville’s most important contributions to our under- 
standing of Founding thought with regard to public administration 
lies in the concept of self-interest properly understood. In its essence, 
this doctrine relies on the citizen’s belief “that by serving his fellows 
man serves himself in that doing good is to his private advantage” 
(Tocqueville, 1969: 525). Tocqueville’s words make clear the cen- 
trality of self-interest properly understood to the American character: 


The doctrine of self-interest properly understood does not inspire 
great sacrifices, but everyday it prompts some small ones; by itself it 
cannot make a man virtuous, but its discipline shapes a lot of orderly, 
temperate, careful, and self-controlled citizens. If it does not lead the 
will directly to virtue, it establishes habits that unconsciously turn it 
that way [1969: 527]. 


Accordingly, the guidelines presented below emphasize the con- — 
tributions American public administration is potentially capable of 
making to the development of self-interest properly understood as an 
effective corrective to acquisitiveness and individualism. However, it 
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must be understood that the concept does not stand alone; it is 
applicable only in the context of the overall design of the American 
regime and the array of correctives or restraints it contains. These 
guidelines are also predicated on the assumption that public adminis- 
trators have an obligation to protect and promote the regime; basic 
changes in the American regime (or in the character of the people) 
instigated by public administrators are, by definition, illegitimate in 
this context. 

- Guideline I: Especially at the local level, promote self-interested 
citizen participation in policymaking processes and administrative 
arrangements. 

The principal purpose of this guideline is to remind public 
administrators actively to foster self-interest properly understood. As 
some of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policy initiatives amply illustrate, it 
is possible to cultivate this corrective of individualism and acquisi- 
tiveness even within the framework of an expanding central govern- 
ment. For example, the first Agricultural Adjustment Act (AAA) 
represented an attempt to steer a course between the extremes of an 
unregulated “free market” and direct planning and control by the 
Department of Agriculture. Important decisions were made by the 
farmers through local county production control committees. Espe- 
cially relevant here are its reported impacts on the behaviors of those 
involved. The AAA “paid” farmers to be concerned with the interests 
of the farming community and, ultimately, the entire society. They 
were materially rewarded for voluntarily participating in the planning 
process and acting in accordance with its results. Arthur Schlesinger 
describes the AAA as a device for connecting self-interest with the 
social good or welfare, and as a way of encouraging farmers to see 
how their individual interests were tied to the needs of the agricultural 
community at large: “Running their own show within a framework of 
national policy, they educated themselves in social discipline” (1958: 
72). 

While the AAA and its legislative offspring have had a profound 
impact on American agriculture, perhaps the most ambitious and 
ill-fated of the New Deal programs was the short-lived National 
Recovery Administration (NRA). It is a fascinating example of 
Roosevelt’s willingness to use the public administration in an attempt 
to establish a framework for voluntary, cooperative planning and 
resources allocation within industries. Roosevelt, as he had in the 
case of agriculture, accepted the early New Deal point of view that 
competition could not be relied upon to protect the public interest. In 
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other words, the “rugged individualism” of the corporate leadership 
had to be moderated. He seized on the NRA concept as a way of 
obtaining cooperation, coordination, and responsiveness to the 
public welfare without resorting to drastic changes in the ownership 
and management of the nation’s industrial base. A very basic aspect 
of the NRA was its attempt to create a model of corporate citizenship 
based on self-interest properly understood. 

In the end, the NRA failed to accomplish its objectives, was found 
unconstitutional, and regulated market competition became public 
policy. As a comprehensive formula for linking public and private 
interests within a market economy, the NRA simply did not work: 
The “new corporate citizen” did not emerge. However, it did leave an 
impressive legacy of correctives, perhaps the most significant of 
which was that “it accustomed the country to the feasibility of 
government regulation and taught people to think in terms of 
national policy for business and for labor” (Schlesinger, 1958: 175). 
More specifically, the NRA experiment set the stage for laws 
controlling working hours and minimum wages, abolishing child 
labor and the sweatshop system, establishing collective bargaining as 
national policy, giving status to consumers, and stamping out a 
“noxious collection of unfair trade practices” (Schlesinger, 1958: 
174). 

The AAA and NRA are useful examples of what we believe to be a 
fundamental difference between a public policy and administration 
that simply responds to self-interest (so-called special interest 
politics) and one that seeks to implement the correctives we have 
discussed while recognizing the roles acquisitiveness and indi- 
vidualism play in the design of the regime. Both initiatives asked 
public administrators to take significant responsibility for the 
development of policies that would encourage citizens to see the 
connections between their interests and those of the larger society. 
The first AAA was ruled unconstitutional because the Supreme 
Court believed that it was in violation of the 10th Amendment and 
was, in fact, a “coercive” attempt at regulation of intrastate com- 
merce. However, the Court did approve a 1938 version that 
established the foundation for contemporary agricultural policies 
(policies now challenged by the Reagan administration on grounds 
that farming should be returned to the competitive free-market- 
environment). In the case of the NRA, failure stimulated a direct 
resort to corrective capabilities inherent in Founding percepts: 
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Acquisitiveness and individualism were restrained through external 
regulation. 3 

Guideline II: Attempt to structure social-economic insurance 
programs in ways that visibly link the individual’s self-interest to 
participation and support. 

This guideline recommends that public administrators recognize 
and exploit the opportunities found in the American acceptance of 
the doctrine of self-interest properly understood. Again, the New 
Deal provides several useful examples. 

Social security was one of the most controversial of the New Deal 
initiatives. Although the modern social security program bears little 
resemblance to that established under the original act, complaints 
that it undermines self-sufficiency and forces hard-working citizens 
to pay for the irrationalities of others are strikingly similar to those 
raised at its inception. In fact, at least initially, political support for 
the Social Security Act was not mobilized by a call for altruism or 
individual sacrifice for the sake of the common good. To the 
contrary, FDR insisted that the program be structured in such a way 
that social security taxes were directly connected with retirement and 
unemployment benefits, so that average citizens believed that they 
were in fact investing in their own security by participating—an 
excellent example of what Tocqueville considered the Americans’ 
inclination to “combine their own advantage with that of their fellow 
citizens” (1969: 525). Social security, therefore, was not conceived, 
nor was it promoted, as a relief program or a large-scale government 
charity. With regard to the debate over whether or not the system 
should be contributory, FDR revealed a keen insight into the 
connections between public policy and the American character when 
he candidly said: 


But those taxes were never a problem of economics. They are politics 
all the way through. We put those payroll contributions there so as to 
give the contributors a legal, moral, and political right to collect their 
pensions and their unemployment benefits. With those taxes in there, 
no damn politician can ever scrap my social security program [quoted 
in Schlesinger, 1958: 308-309]. 


Similarly, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation tapped self- 
interest in order to restore confidence in the private banking system. 
Despite considerable Democratic agitation for a federal takeover, 
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Roosevelt reluctantly accepted a Republican-backed initiative, and 
moved quickly to reform, rather than to change fundamentally, the 
traditional role of private banking in the American economy. To use 
Diamond’s words, “shrewd institutional arrangements” were de- 
signed to end the banking crisis. By insuring individuals’ deposits, the 
FDIC strongly communicated administration support fc% the bank- 
ing establishment. Federal regulation and FDIC standards for 
member banks, under existing conditions, visibly served the interests 
of the banking community as well as those of depositors. Overall, the 
FDIC did much to restore confidence in the system and to rebuild the 
linkages among bankers, depositors, and creditors so important to 
the long-term interests of the nation (Dahl and Lindblom, 1953: 
3-54). 

It is at least reasonable to suggest that one of the principal reasons 
the social security and FDIC programs succeeded was their capacity 
.to make self-interest participation the engine of administrative 
arrangements that served the general or public good. Along these 
lines, it is also interesting to note that both programs (and their 
administrators) have enjoyed a relatively high degree of public 
support and confidence. It is likely that social security’s present 
political difficulties are related to the growing visibility of its 
redistributive activities—activities translating into taxes for programs 
that are harder for the average contributor to see as connected to 
personal welfare (Plattner, 1979: 28-48). As FDR appeared to 
understand, in a democracy the political threat to social security and 
regulated banking grows as participation and support become less 
and less visibly a matter of self-interest properly understood. 
Tocqueville’s observations are still highly relevant: 


The doctrine of self-interest properly understood is not new, but it is 
among the Americans of our time that it has come to be universally 
accepted. It has become popular. One finds it at the root of all actions. 
It is interwoven in all they say. You hear it as much from the poor as 
from the rich. 


... It does not attempt to reach great aims, but it does, without too 
much trouble, achieve all it sets out to. Being within the scope of 
everybody’s understanding, everyone grasps it and has no trouble in 
bearing it in mind. It is wonderfully agreeable to human weaknesses, 
and so easily wins great sway. It has no difficulty in keeping its power, 
for it turns private interest against itself and uses the same goad which 
excites them to direct passions [1969: 526-527]. 
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Guideline IfI: Applying Tocqueville’s precepts, design relief 
programs that promote independence and self-respect. 

This guideline underscores the need for public administrators to 
strengthen the connections among ‘citizen reputation, virtue, and 
self-interest. The American regime is predicated on the assumption 
that its citizens will not possess the classical virtues; more important, 
they need not. Instead, citizenship requires “lesser” virtues and 
smaller sacrifices. Hence Tocqueville sees in the regime the need to 
inculcate self-interest properly understood as a supplement to these 
diminished conditions (1969: 525). 

George Gilder, whose recent efforts to blend some of the tenets of 
Christianity with those of market economics have apparently influ- 
enced members of the Reagan administration, asserts that welfare is 
morally debilitating and incapable of supporting the energy and 
imagination needed to sustain capitalism and democracy (Gilder, 
1981: 105-113). Insofar as the American character is concerned, 
Gilder sees great moral hazards associated with government’s acting 
to shield the citizenry against risk. He concludes that “much evidence 
... indicates . . . that the [welfare] programs have surprisingly little 
beneficial effect, but they do have a dramatic negative impact on 
motivation and self-reliance” (1981: 112). His critique of contem- 
porary welfare and relief programs in the United States stresses their 
tendency to deprive recipients of the initial self-respect that accom- 
panies a sense of independence. Closely connected to self-respect, of 
course, is the matter of one’s status (that is, reputation) in the 
community. In the final analysis, according to Gilder and many other 
critics of the “welfare state,” the “security” offered by welfare 
activities comes at a very high price: the destruction of liberty and the 
crippling of the society’s capacity to produce wealth. (President 
Reagan has recently used this argument in a major critique of 
contemporary federal welfare programs.) 

Although Franklin Roosevelt has generally been considered the 
founder of the so-called security state, what is often overlooked is his 
concern that New Deal relief programs not undermine the self- 
respect of the recipients. Thus a hallmark of the New Deal was its use 
of relief programs involving public service jobs and other devices that 
allowed beneficiaries to retain their sense of independence. Pre- 
viously, public relief had applied degrading means tests and cash 
payments (the “dole”) to those ruled eligible. Many who were eligible 
and desperately needed help refused to apply under these conditions 
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because of the shame associated with “being on the dole.* The Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) are a couple of examples of FDR’s opposition to direct 
relief, a position he took because he believed that the dole crushed 
self-respect and, in the long term, increased hostility toward govern- 
ment (Schlesinger, 1958: 262-281). The Public Works Administration 
(PWA), the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation, and the greatly 
expanded use of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) 
represent a variety of programs intended to bolster a wide range of 
middle-class interests without disturbing this group’s sense of self- 
reliance and its confidence in American political institutions (Schle- 
singer, 1958: 298). 


CONCLUSION 


The evaluative literature on Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal 
tends to characterize both as operating without anything approaching 
a conceptually consistent strategy for confronting the economic and 
political problems arising from the Depression. To this day, com- 
mentators debate the New Deal policies and their economic impact.!4 
We believe the cases we have cited as examples of the above 
guidelines are politically instructive because they demonstrate how 
public administration may be used in ways that are both positive and 
congruent with the understanding of the American character that 
guided the Founders. Inherent in this approach is the idea that public 
administrators may be important contributors to the regime because 
they are in a position to have a major influence on the character of the 
citizenry. Currently, much is heard about the negative aspects of this 
influence. While it is highly unlikely that public administrators could 
ever directly teach the requisites of “good character,” they are well 
situated to serve as conduits of the Founder’s intentions. Obviously, 
this perspective assigns a very important responsibility for the 
cultivation of citizen character to public administrators. 

While the Founders were reasonably confident that their system of 
direct and indirect correctives would be an effective restraint on 
individualism and acquisitiveness, Tocqueville was less sanguine. He 
contended: 
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No power on earth can prevent increasing equality from turning men’s 
minds to look for the useful or disposing each citizen to get wrapped up 
in himself. 


One must therefore expect that private interest will more than ever 
become the chief if not the only force behind all behavior. But we have 
yet to see how each man will interpret his private interest. 


If citizens, attaining equality, were to remain ignorant and coarse, it 
would be difficult to foresee any limit to the stupid excesses into which. 
their selfishness might lead them, and no one could foretell into what 
shameful troubles they might plunge themselves for fear of sacrificing 
some of their own well-being for the prosperity of their fellow men. 


Ido not think that the doctrine of self-interest as preached in America 
is in all respects self-evident. But it does contain many truths so clear 
that for men to see them it is enough to educate them. Hence it is 
all-important for them to be educated, for the age of blind sacrifice and 
instinctive virtues is already long past, and I see a time approaching in 
which freedom, public peace, and social stability will not be able to last 
without education [1969: 527-528]. 


In the design and implementation of public policies, administrators 
must make it possible for citizens to “see” how the advancement of 
the public interest is tied to their own self-interest. This is the crucial 
educational function of public administration in the American 
regime. While he is primarily concerned with presidential leadership, 
we think Herbert Storing has captured the statesmanlike nature of 
this challenge to public administrators in the American regime: 


There may be needed, however, rarely but occasionally, what might be 
called high American statesmanship, or high liberal statesmanship, 
comparable to that of the Founders themselves. The requirements here 
are an extracrdinary (and perhaps ultimately inexplicable) devotion to 
public duty and an understanding of the principles of governmental 
structure and operation of the broadest and deepest kind. Note that 
this statesmanship is still, in a fundamental sense, “administrative” 
[1980: 98]. 


NOTES 


1. See Diamond (1985), Kristol (1970), and Friedman and Friedman (1980). The ` 
character traits we will be discussing are not mutually exclusive and overlap 
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considerably, especially in the writings of the Founders. For a discussion of the rise of 
the Amenean administrative state, see Van Riper (1983) and Waldo (1980). 

. In addition to individualism, acquisitiveness, and concern for reputation, the 
Reinders also considered the importance of such traits as civility, moderation, and 
courage. For a general discussion of these see Almond and Verba (1963) and 
McWilliams (1979). The concept of moderation falls within the general idea of 

“Justice,” especially that part of it known as “distributive justice.” For an introduction 
to the topic, see Aristotle (1975: book 5, chap. 3) and Plato (1968: espezially book 4). 
On courage or “risk taking,” see the works of Adam Smith, especially his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. 

3. See Tocqueville (1969: 506-513), Goldwin (1979), Diamond (1979), and 
Horwitz (1979). 

4. See Parsons (1969), Moulds (1964), Smith (1904), Diamond (1979), and 
Madison, No. 10 in The Federalist Papers. 

5. This idea that matters of reputation control behavior and lead individuals to 
act in the public interest has been addressed by thinkers as diverse as Plato and Locke; 
in the liberal tradition, see Axtell (1968). 

6. Perhaps the most renowned treatment of this arrangement is to be found in 
Plato's Republic, wherein the Philosopher King, with the help of his carzfully selected 
and educated Guardians, oversees every significant aspect of the regimz. 

7. The collective or public good on whose behalf the vertical or hierarchical 
controls are frequently sought can be noble (if seldom attainable), such as in the quest 
for excellence of both the individual and the regime. See Aristotle (1975). 

8. See Karl (1983), Landis (1974), Davis (1969), Redford (1972), and Cooper 
(1983: 215-232). 

9. See notes 2, 4, 6, and 15, as well as Hamilton et al. (1964: 122-123). 

10. See Hamilton et al. (1964: 122-123). 

11. See McWilliams (1980) and McDonald (1982). Also see Friedman (1962), 
Gilder (1981), Sowell (1981), Frieden (1979), and, of course, Smith (1904). 

12. See Wilson (1980), Appleby (1949), Frederickson (1982), Mathews (1984), 
Kirlin (1984), Hart (1983), and Rohr (1978). See also Weber (1978), Kaufman (1981), 
Waldo (1980: 36-43), Scott (1982), Hart and Scott (1982), Denhardt (19&1), and Yates 
(1982). 

13. United States v. Butler et al., 297 U.S. (Oct. 1935) 1-88. In his ruling, Justice 
Roberts argues that the act was coercive as opposed to voluntary because those who 
decided not to participate would be denied benefits. However, we are arguing here that 
Founding percepts do allow for forms of explicit “correctives” that attempt to direct or 
influence citizen behavior. From this perspective, it is noteworthy that Justice 
Roberts’s logic has obviously not been shared by a majority of the Courtsince the late 
1930s. 

14, Virtually all commentators note FDR’s “a-theoretical” approach; see, for 
example, Conklin (1967), Zinn (1966), Wann (1968), and Burns (1956). 
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An individual’s decision to participate in community affairs is influenced by 
demographic characteristics such as education and socioeconomic status, and by 
environmental variables that make public activity more or less attractive. Using data 
on participation in neighborhood associations in the city of Birmingham, Alabama, it 
was found that education and SES correlate positively with neighborhood activity, but 
participation in these associations is more fully explained by environmental factors 
such as population size and age of housing stock. Those areas that have acquired the 
physical characteristics of a tightly bound community induce neighborhood participa- 
tion to overcome factors such as low SES ar level of education that often work against 
communal involvement. Hence the findings suggest that community development 
projects aimed at improving a sense of neighborhood identity may, in the long run, 
have the additional benefit of encouraging community participation. 


NEIGHBORHOOD IDENTITY 
AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


STEVEN H. HAEBERLE 
University of Alabama at Birmingham 


Since the days of Jeffersonian democracy, local decision making has 
remained an ideal of American politics. The increasing complexity 
and dynamics of modern government have failed to eclipse the 
historic reverence for citizen involvement in policy. This objective has 
endured under a plethora of slogans and labels. Indeed, the last two 
decades have witnessed a phenomenal renewal of interest in the local 
polity. The policy initiatives of “maximum feasible participation,” 
“community development,” “citizen participation,” and “new feder- 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: An earlier version of this article was presented at the 1984 
Southeastern Conference on Public Administration. Comments offered by discussants 
and other panelists were most helpful in preparing the revisions. I also wish to thank 
Subrina Smith of U.A.B. for her diligent assistance in the collection of data for this 
article. $ 
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ilism” all tap the value of local autonomy. The persistence of this 
heme necessarily points our interests toward identifying those means 
>f decision making that best express community concerns. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PROGRAM 


The recent interest in citizen participation has spurred the 
levelopment of a variety of new organizations and public processes 
o ensure an opportunity for public evaluation of governmental 
ictivity. One of the most widely used options by city governments has 
seen the creation of neighborhood associations. In many cities these 
yrganizations are reaching a point of maturity that commands an 
inalysis of their ability to achieve their objectives. Moreover, the 
liverse assignment of powers and responsibilities to these associations 
suggests that their experiences may vary tremendously from place to 
lace. 

An especially aggressive program of neighborhood: participation 
1as been implemented in Birmingham, Alabama. The system began 
with a Citizen Participation Plan (CPP) adopted by the City Council 
n October 1974 and resulted in the establishment of 93 neighborhood 
associations across the city. The geography of Birmingham is well 
suited for this type of subdivision. The city first developed as a series 
of factory towns that eventually incorporated into a single munici- 
yality. The industrial origins of its growth provided a set of visible 
youndaries (e.g., factories, railroad tracks, and major traffic arteries) 
‘0 divide the city into well-recognized neighborhoods. 

Furthermore, the imposition of these organized associations came 
about in an atmosphere where citizen input was genuinely valued by 
sity officials. The turmoil of the demonstrations and bombings of the 
sixties made clear the need for local decision-making processes that 
were more open and accommodating. The city had changed its form 
of government from a commission to a mayor-council. The incum- 
yent mayor and a majority of council members sought to improve 
‘ace relations in Birmingham so the city could move forward. 

Organizationally, the CPP is located within the Office of Com- 
nunity Development. The neighborhoods were drawn so that all 
sarts of the city fell within a designated neighborhood association. 
All residents 16 years of age and older are eligible to vote in biennial 
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neighborhood elections. These elections are supervised by the city, 
with three officers—president, vice president and secretary—being 
elected for two-year terms. The CCP staff is cognizant of the need for 
citizen participation both in the planning of physical improvements 
for the city and in the design and revision of social services. The Office 
of Community Development created a staff of “Community Resource 
Officers” to act as liaisons to each of the neighborhoods. In addition, 
each neighborhood is assigned to a city planner. In short, the 
associations were perceived as welcome additions to the city adminis- 
tration’s repertoire of planning tools, and the city took an active role 
in providing the organizational resources to make the associations 
viable. 

Functioning at full capacity, the neighborhood associations offer 
potential benefits to the city government and to the public. First, the 
city may- use them as a forum for citizen input in the early stages of the 
planning process. This decreases the likelihood that the city will 
encounter opposition at the later stages of program design, when 
compromise is less feasible. Similarly, the associations may expand 
the imagination of city planners for future projects. Participants may 
also derive benefits by having city development programs tailored 
more to their specific needs. A third benefit for citizens lies in the 
presence of the associations themselves, which may foster a greater 
sense of community as a value and a belief in the democratic process 
that, in turn, should help build citizen support for the system. Thus 
the associations have the potential to serve as a conduit of information 
and values from the public to the city government and from 
policymakers back to the people. 


DETERMINANTS OF NEIGHBORHOOD PARTICIPATION 


That the City of Birmingham made neighborhood associations 
available to its citizens was no guarantee that they would be used. 
Furthermore, the implementation of the system raised significant 
issues about who would participate and what objectives were most 
likely to be heard favorably by city officials. One clear intent of the 
program was to give voice to those who otherwise were not heard 
sufficiently well by city government. 

Yates (1973: 149) suggests that decentralization of city functions to 
the neighborhood level may be justified theoretically on four | 
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grounds: administrative, economic, psychological, and political. His 
early study of neighborhood organizations found substantial support 
for the administrative argument. Decentralization improved govern- 
ment responsiveness. Achievement of the psychological and political 
impacts, making people feel closer to government and more effica- 
cious toward it, depended on citizen awareness of the organization 
and its ability to achieve tangible results. However, neighborhood 
organizations tend to deemphasize participation as they attain 
success (Cooper, 1980), thereby reducing the potential for psycho- 
logical and political rewards. That process of organizational maturity 
tends to conform with the “iron law of oligarchy.” However, 
exceptions may be found that suggest that participation need not be 
sacrificed to success if the organization maintains an awareness of the 
importance of community involvement (Ventriss and Pecorella, 
1984: 230). 

The standard model of community participation posits a view of 
activists demographically skewed along the lines of socioeconomic 
status. That is, as levels of income, education, and occupational 
status increase, so does the likelihood that one will engage in civic 
participation. In fact, Verba and Nie (1972: 132) conclude that of six 
forms of political participation, communal activity is the most 
strongly related to socioeconomic status, because communal activity 
applies to general problems and requires a high degree of under- 
standing on the part of the individual. Race also offers a significant 
dimension of socioeconomic status. One study of local activism in 
Chicago found blacks less likely than whites to use community 

facilities, but slightly more attached to their neighborhoods (Witt- 

berg, 1984: 191-192). To the extent that the classic model of 
participation holds true, it suggests that the establishment of 
neighborhood associations may have created yet another layer of 
civic organizations for the middle and upper-middle classes. 

Beyond the effects of individual socioeconomic status, participa- 
tion may also be affected by neighborhood structure. Nevertheless, 
the relationship between the neighborhood environment and partici- 
pation is not well understood generally; it becomes murkier when the 
context of participation is the neighborhood itself. Neighborhood 
status has been found to be positively related to interpersonal 
participation (such as informing others about politics), but unrelated 
to individual participation (such as letter writing) (Huckfeldt, 1979: 
Giles and Dantico, 1982). To the extent a neighborhood organization 
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is able to particularize broad civic issues to a single area, it may 
reduce the complexity of information that has been cbserved to 
inhibit other forms of communal activity. In other words, localizing 
the issue makes it easier to understand. 

At the city level, Verba and Nie found considerable support for the 
hypothesis that participation is affected by community boundedness, 
which is a term used to refer to local autonomy. Boundedness is a 
composite function of a city’s size and degree of isolation. The most 
well-bounded cities are those of medium size and located away from 
major metropolitan areas. Well-bounded cities tend to induce greater 
participation than do comparably sized suburbs of large cities or the 
core cities themselves, when controlling for the individual traits that 
encourage participation (Verba and Nie, 1972: 240). Subsequent 
studies have found support for the proposition that residents of 
well-bounded communities are more likely to hold opinions about 
their local government and are more likely to view it positively than 
are citizens of less well-bounded areas (Haeberle, 1982). Hence a 
well-bounded community may foster the value of participation as a 
goal in and of itself. These data are consistent with Dahl’s (1970: 
147-166) description of “Goldilocks’ problem,” that the ideal city is 
one big enough to have significant issues yet small enough to 
encourage a sense of belonging. 

The concept easily carries over to the neighborhood level and 
implies that participation may be maximized in those places that feel 
most like autonomous neighborhoods. Neighborhood autonomy is 
likely to be determined by three factors. The first is size. Conceptually, 
neighborhoods can exist on several levels, from a small group of 
houses to an entire section of a city (the Bronx, for instance) 
(Schwirian, 1983: 84). The neighborhood must be sufficiently large to 
raise significant issues of planning and development but sufficiently 
small to heighten individual identification with the place and its 
residents. 

The second is the social component. Here “neighborhcod” is used 
to denote an area that is a residential social system distinguishable 
from other systems surrounding it, similar to Suttles’s (1972) 
“defended neighborhood.” The extent to which a neighborhood is 
distinct from adjacent territory would affect autonomy positively. 
The differences may arise from the characteristics of the inhabitants 
or the mix of property use and property values. For example, 
homeowners have been found to be more likely to participate in 
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neighborhood organizations than are renters (Cox, 1982; Ditkovsky 
and van Uliet, 1984). 

The third factor that determines neighborhood autonomy is the 
dynamics of neighborhood change. The traditional approach to 
neighborhood change concentrated on the themes of “inversion- 
succession” (Park, 1952) and “life cycle” (Hoover and Vernon, 1959). 
Those models imply a certain predictability to change. More recent 
theorizing has continued to view neighborhoods as having clearly 
identifiable stages, but postulates that the changes from one phase to 
another need not always occur in the same order. Patterns of change 
are more easily reversed, and the overall process is more fluid 
(Downs, 1981). The revisionist approach is better able to account for 
some observed phenomena, such as gentrification. The stage of 
neighborhood development may affect autonomy by its impact on 
the resident’s perception of the possibility of bringing about positive 
change through local activity and by its impact on residential 
stability. Thus size, distinctiveness, and scale of change contribute to 
neighborhood independence, which, in turn, is expected to affect 
individual participation. 

These determinants of participation reduce to two general hypoth- 
eses. First, participation in neighborhood organizations is positively 
related to socioeconomic status. Second, participation in neighbor- 
hood organizations is positively related to the development of 
environmental factors that encourage a feeling of community. 


A MODEL OF NEIGHBORHOOD PARTICIPATION 
IN BIRMINGHAM | 


Participation in a neighborhood organization is a unique type of 
political activity. The association is a kind of open public hearing 
extended from city hall out to the people. What makes it most 
: unusual is that the public is relatively free to determine the content of 
the forum. With some guidance from eight city community develop- 
ment staff members, the associations may set their own priorities for 
requests for city action among any of the municipal functions: 
recreation, crime prevention, public safety, or physical improve- 
ments. Additionally, the neighborhood residents may choose to 
broaden their activities by including outside speakers on the program. 
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These may be candidates for city office, city administrative employees 
there to describe the workings of a project or program, or other 
individuals offering some information of concern to neighborhood 
residents, such as a presentation on home security. Some associations 
add a social dimension to the agenda by throwing neighborhood 
parties or conducting raffles. In short, each association is free to 
select the mix of activities it believes will best satisfy the demands of 
its residents. 

Participation in the association is, of course, voluntary. The level 
of participation across neighborhoods is actually the sum of thou- 
sands of individual decisions to participate or not to participate. 
Those choices are influenced by two factors: (1) individual attitudes 
toward civic activity, and (2) neighborhood characteristics that 
intensify the perception of community. 

First, to participate in any organization an individual must have a 
certain predisposition toward civic-mindedness. The configuration 
of attitudes and beliefs that impel one to participate in civic 
organizations is complex. Most individuals have some limited 
inclination to associate with others. Few are completely apathetic. 
Alternatively, few are sufficiently committed joiners to capitalize on 
every chance to participate that comes along. Moreover, the decision 
to participate may be influenced by a sense of duty in some instances 
as well as by a variety of other personal values and opportunities, 
including availability of leisure time, age, health, and other demands 
on one’s resources. 

Second, the decision to participate has to be conditioned on the 
environment. To the extent that a neighborhood projects an image of 
community to its residents, it would be more likely to tap partici- 
patory sentiment. Put another way, relatively high environmental 
incentives to participate may counteract relatively low personal 
predispositions to become involved. Significant neighborhood factors 
may include the tenure of residents in the area, the proportion who 
own their own homes, the character of the housing, and the absolute 
size of the neighborhood. It is expected that stable neighborhoods of 
medium size with a large proportion of homeowners would be the 
mosi likely to induce participation. 

In short, the decision to participate in a community association is 
predicted to be the result of two sets of variables. The first is the set of 
personal demographic characteristics that impel one toward com- 
munity activity. The second is the community atmosphere that may 
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function to overcome deficiencies in the former, or may militate 
against the value of participation. ; 


MEASURING THE CONCEPTS 


PARTICIPATION 


- Participation is a multifaceted concept. It includes both involve- 
ment with an activity and a level of commitment. It is an individual 
act, yet to make comparisons across groups such as neighborhoods, 
those actions must be aggregated. The measure selected was participa- 
tion in neighborhood meetings as reflected by attendance. Data were 
collected on attendance at meetings of each of the 93 neighborhood 
associations. An attendance record is filed with the city along with 
minutes of meetings. The neighborhood files were reviewed for the 
period of July 1983 through June 1984. 

Tracking attendance through those twelve months revealed a great 
deal of variation across the neighborhoods. During that time the 
number of meetings per association ranged from zero to 16, with a 
median of 7, although technically each association was required to 
meet once each month. Deviation on this measure may be attributed 
to both poor record keeping and insufficient participation to hold a 
genuine public meeting each month, as well as to real variation in the 
number of meetings. Similarly, the mean number of persons attending 
the meetings of any single neighborhood group over the course of the 
year varied from zero to 64.2, with a median of 15.7. Both of these 
components of participation are significant. On the one hand, an 
association that has more meetings than another may be considered 
more active, but on the other hand, the association that draws more 
people to a meeting may be thought of as having more participation. 
Hence participation was measured as the total number of meeting 
attendances in one year to incorporate both size and frequency of 
meetings. To accommodate the fact that the largest neighborhoods 
had 10 times more people than the smallest, this gross measure was 
adjusted by the size of the pool of individuals eligible to participate 
(operationalized as residents over 18 years of age, as reported in the 
1980 Census). The resulting score was actually the number of meeting 
attendances per year per 1,000 adult residents. This measure ranged . 
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from zero to 203.78, with a median of 43.28. To facilitate analysis, 
this set of values was converted to Z-scores with a mean of zero anda 
. standard deviation of one. It was labeled the “standardized measure 
of participation.” 


SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


Since an individual’s socioeconomic status is responsible, in part, 
for creating a disposition toward or away from participation, and 
because the division of Birmingham into 93 neighborhocds creates a 
set of communities.that are relatively homogeneous, aggregate data 
were used. These data were provided by the Birmingham Office of 


Community Development and drawn from the 1980 Census. 


Income 


Income offers a basic measure of well-being. It is a simple 
summary of rewards and opportunities to buy leisure-time activities. 
Moreover, it has consistently been shown to correlate pasitively with 
civic participation. It is measured here as median household income. 
Across all households in Birmingham the median was $12,157, which 
approximated the neighborhood median of $12,031 G.e., one-half of 
all neighborhoods had medians above and one-half had medians 
below $12,031). Neighborhood medians ranged from a low of $4,116 
to a maximum of $25,657. Thus considerable variation was observed 
across the neighborhoods. 


Education 


Education is also significantly related to participaticn in political 
activities. It helps to cultivate participation as a value in and of itself. 
It makes the world appear less complex and, therefore, easier to 
affect. The measure of educational attainment selected was the 
percentage of persons 25 years of age and older who have graduated 
from high school. The 1980 Census showed that 69.9% of that 
‘papulation in Birmingham had completed high school. However, 
across the 93 neighborhoods the figure ranged from 28.3% to 94.6%, 
with a mean of 58.1%. As with income, the neighborhoods were 
substantially different in levels of educational attainment. 
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Race 


Few factors have affected Birmingham politics as much as race. 
Residential patterns remain highly segregated. While 54.7% of the 
city’s population is black, one-half of the neighborhoods have 
between 85% and 100% black residents. A second mode in the 
distribution of population by race is a set of predominantly white 
neighborhoods, but relatively few are integrated. To the extent that 
black citizens have tended to participate less in politics than whites, 
controlling for socioeconomic status, race as measured by the 
percentage of black residents in a neighborhood should also be 
inspected for potential impact of varying rates of participation by 
neighborhood. 


Age 


Age affects political participation in a curvilinear way. After 
individuals reach adulthood, participation tends to increase with age 
as they approach middle age, with activity declining as they enter the 
later years. The 1980 Census data showed a tremendous diversity in 
the median age of the neighborhoods. While the median age for all 
city residents was 29.6 years, the medians within the neighborhoods 
varied from 17.3 years to 46.7 years. Those areas with concentrations 
of the very young or the very old would be expected to produce lower 
rates of neighborhood participation, with higher rates to be found 
among those at the center of the scale. 


ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


Although socioeconomic factors play an important role in deter- 
mining individual predispositions toward participation, the decision 
to become involved is a personal action. The environment of the 
neighborhood is expected to provide a second set of conditions that 
affect that decision. 


Size 


A primary consideration in the evaluation of a neighborhood’s 
character must be its size. The Birmingham CPP serves a set of 
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neighborhoods with populations that range from 830 to 8,235 
persons. The median is 3,238 people. While none of the areas could be 
viewed as extremely small, the larger ones may be reaching a point 
where a feeling of community has begun to break down. Therefore it 
is expected that rates of participation will decrease as the absolute 
size of the neighborhood increases. 


Property Values 


The relative worth of the real estate in an area is the central 
economic criterion that sets it apart from its surroundings. The 1980 
Census collected both the median value of owner-occupied dwellings 
and the median rent of non-owner-occupied residences. The latter 
category was selected because itis a more current estimate of market 
forces. Since rents are regularly renegotiated, they are more sensitive 
to the relative prices of other goods. Home values, on the other hand, 
are estimated and may be seriously understated in areas where the 
owners have occupied their units for an extended number of years. 

The distribution of rent was skewed toward the lower end of the 
spectrum. Across the city of Birmingham the median rent was $127 
per month as of the 1980 Census. However, the neighborhood 
median was only $99 per month. In other words, one-half of the 
neighborhoods had median rents of less than $99 per month. This 
indicates a large number of “low-rent” neighborhoods and a distribu- 
tion that steadily declines as the rents increase, rather than a normal 
distribution that would be more peaked at the center. 


Housing Stock 


As the housing stock of a neighborhood ages, it is often seen as 
taking on more character, provided sufficient maintenance is per- 
formed. Age helps to turn residential areas into neighborhoods. In 
the city of Birmingham, 27.0% of the housing stock was constructed 
before 1939. Predictably, the neighborhoods vary, with some having 
much older housing, and some being areas of all new tract homes. 
More specifically, the neighborhoods range from having no housing 
built before 1939 to having 64.1% of the existing units constructed 
before that date. 
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Tenure 


Stability in residential patterns may contribute to a positive 
community atmosphere. Areas with low turnover in occupancy have 
a greater opportunity to breed a sense of neighborhood identity. In 
1980, 58.5% of Birmingham’s residents over 5 years of age reported 
having lived at the same place in 1975. The most stable neighborhood 
had 92.0% of its residents keeping the same address over that 5-year 
period, while in the least stable neighborhood only 13.5% had 
occupied the same unit 5 years before. Turnover is expected to affect 
neighborhood participation negatively. 


Home Ownership 


Home ownership may help to create a sense of pride in a 
neighborhood. Purchase of a home is a long-term investment, and 
undertaking activities to preserve a neighborhood is a self-interested 
behavior toward protecting one’s investment. Slightly more than 
one-half of the housing units in Birmingham are owner-occupied. 
The proportions within the neighborhoods vary from 0.2% to 92.9%. 
The percentage of owner-occupied dwellings is expected to be 
positively related to neighborhood activities. 


ANALYZING THE RELATIONSHIPS 


The model predicts two sets of variables affecting neighborhood 
participation. The first is the socioeconomic background of the 
residents; the second is the neighborhood environment. The relation- 
ships were tested using ordinary least squares analysis with the 
standardized measure of participation as the dependent variable. 

Of the nine socioeconomic and environmental indicators entered 
in the regression equation, two were examined for curvilinear 
relationships because of their distributions. First, since participation 
was expected to rise and subsequently fall as the median age of the 
neighborhood residents advances, age was entered in the equation 
along with its squared value to accommodate this curvilinear shape. 
This resulted in a tenth indicator. Second, because the distribution of 
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observations on median rent was skewed toward a peak at the lower 
end of the scale, median rent was entered in the equation as its own 
reciprocal so that it could be handled with linear computations. 

Although the city of‘Birmingham contains 93 defined neighbor- 
hoods, only 73 could be used for analysis. Neighborhood-level data 
could not be provided on the remaining 20 areas without compro- 
mising the privacy of some individuals, which would be in violation 
of Census Bureau guidelines. The reduction in the number of cases 
had absolutely no significant impact on the standardized measure of 
participation. The mean changed marginally from 0.00 to 0.015, and 
the standard deviation shifted from 1.0 to 0.99. Thus the 73 
neighborhoods remaining represent the full range of participatory 
behavior as captured in the standardized measure. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the regression analysis are summarized in Table 1. 
For the equation as a whole, the coefficient of determination is .34, 
suggesting that this combination of variables explains a substantial 
portion of the observed variance. The relative impact of the 
indicators may be assessed by the magnitude and direction of the 
betas. 

The environmental variables contribute substantially to the deter- 
mination of levels of participation. The strongest predictors are the 
proportion of older housing, the reciprocal of the median rent, and 
neighborhood population. As the size of the stock of older aousing in 
a neighborhood increases, so does the propensity to participate in a 
neighborhood organization. The meaning of this relationship must 
be interpreted carefully. Age of housing stock is used here as one 
indicator of a neighborhood’s environment on the assumption that 
age helps produce a community identity. Age may also be related to 
community need (Jones et al., 1977: 154), and need may serve as the 
actual impetus to participate in a neighborhood organization. 
However, the analysis contains a direct measure of need in the form 
of household income, and it is related to participation independently 
from the age indicator. To the extent that housing age and income 
converge on the same underlying concept of need, income, which is 
the more direct estimate of need, serves as a control, allowing the 
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to what extent they are an artifact of divergent technologies or 
similarly confounding variables. Meyer and Williams (1977) contend 
that many of the observed differences between public and private 
organizations can be attributed to specification errors and suggest 
that differences might well vanish in properly specified models. 
Others contend that many observed differences are behaviorally 
significant and of considerable importance not only for organization 
theory but also for the practice of public management. (See Rainey et 
al., 1976, for an overview of arguments.) 

The Meyer and Williams interpretation begs the question of how 
one knows when one has a properly specified model. It requires a 
level of theoretical knowledge suitable for causal inference, a 
requirement perhaps too stringent for the current state of the art in 
organization theory. Nevertheless, the admonition to be concerned 
about proper specification models is a useful reminder that compari- 
son of public and private organizations is fraught with complexity. 

The research reported here is based on secondary data developed 
-from a cross-national study (Andrews, 1979) of research units and is 
aimed at examining the relation of sector context (public-private) to a 
variety of performance variables. While it is certainly not clear that 
the model employed here is “properly specified,” it offers an attempt 
to test rival hypotheses and factor out some possible confounding 
variables such as organization size, composition of the work force, 
and technology. The first step is to determine whether the research 
units’ performance varies significantly as a function of sectar context. 
The second step is to develop and partly test a model that includes not 
only sector context variables but other variables hypothesized as 
mediating the effects of sector context. 

The analysis serves two purposes. At a descriptive level, it should 
prove useful in determining performance differences‘in public and 
private research units. At a theoretical level, some consideration can 
be given to the possible effects of sector context. Hypotheses can then 
be suggested as to reasons for any differences that remain after the 
supposedly mediating variables have been introduced. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH UNITS: 
WHY SHOULD THEY DIFFER? 


Little effort has been given to the systematic analysis of differences 
between government and industrial research units. Only a few studies 
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(Stephenson et al., 1971; Evan, 1966; Marcson, 1972) focus directly 
on differences between government and private research units. There 
is a larger, and of late rapidly increasing, number of general 
comparisons of private organizations.! However, much of the 
literature concerning differences in public and private organizations 
is not only inconclusive but nonempirical. Among the empirical 
studies seeking to elucidate the distinctive features of public and 
private organizations, many are restricted by design problems. Some 
otherwise useful studies (for instance, Meyer, 1979; Coulter, 1979; 
Hood et al., 1981; Kaufman, 1981) are limited by the fact that they 
examine only public organizations and thus can only speculate about 
differences with private organizations. To be sure, there are concep- 
tual frameworks (Walmsley and Zald, 1973; Fottler, 1981; Warwick, 
1975) that may be used to generate hypotheses about differences in 
the effectiveness of public and private organizations, but many basic 
questions about differences remain very much open. 

In sum, there are few empirical studies focusing on the sector 
context of research units, and the more general comparisons of public 
and private organizations are often beset with sampling problems. 
Nevertheless, existing literature is adequate for the purpose of setting 
expectations and guiding the design of the present study. In 
considering the question, Why might government and industry 
research units differ? three broad explanations are offered below. The 
three factors are not taken as canonical, nor are they mutually 
exclusive. They reflect the cumulative wisdom of the fragmented 
literature. 


EXTERNAL CONSTRAINT: 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS 


Recently, considerable attention has been focused on organiza- 
tional-environment relations (Meyer and Associates, 1978; Aldrich, 
1979; Kimberly, 1979) and, more specifically, interorganizational 
relations (Provan et al., 1980; Provan, 1982; Whetten and Leong, 
1979) and organizational dependence (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978; 
Jacobs, 1974). In view of the observed differences in the environments 
of public and private organizations (Gawthrop, 1971; Segal, 1974; 
Fottler, 1981), environmental distinctiveness can provide a point of 
departure in considering the effects of sector status on organization 
behavior. Public and private sector organizations’ environments tend 
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to differ from one another and it is assumed that this variation relates 
to the role of the market and political control as environmental 
determinants. 


Market Constraint 


The archetypal private organization competes in the market by 
providing goods and services that can be sold at a profit. The 
archetypal public organization provides goods and services without 
regard to their appropriability and is sheltered from market competi- 
tion by the indirect provisions of resources through tax dollars. While 
traditional roles have been altered as government organizations 
charge user fees and businesses subsist on government loans and 
subsidies (Bozeman and Straussman, 1983; Bozeman, 1984), many 
organizations in each sector continue to resemble the archetype 
closely. 

Economic theory implies that differences in market constraint 
might explain much in respect to the question, Why should govern- 
ment and industrial R&D units differ? Studies of social and economic 
value of research activities are especially relevant (Arrow, 1962; 
Demsetz, 1969; Hirshleifer, 1971). Private organizations seek to 
provide innovations that will result in products that are exclusionary 
and result in maximum private return. Patents and copyrights are 
secured as a hedge on the appropriability of innovations and 
information sharing is curtailed. However, the public organization 
seeks in its research activities to produce information and innovations 
that are nonexclusionary and that can be commercialized by private 
agents. 

In theory, if not always in fact, information sharing and inter- 
organizational cooperation are therefore rational and efficient in the 
public organization. However, the competition that drives the private 
organization’s research and development activity is missing in the 
public sector. The upshot of this is that we can predict that market 
forces should direct the private firm to research that is more narrow- 
gauged and easily appropriated and, indeed, there does appear to be 
some empirical justification for such a conclusion (Bozeman and 
Link, 1983). Certainly the impact of the market on firms’ research 
behavior is complicated. Imperfections in the patent system thwart 
firms’ attempts at ensuring appropriability (Gharrity, 1965; Jackson, 
1972) and accelerate the obsolescence of research (Bosworth, 1978). 
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Schumpeter’s work (1961, 1964, 1975) has pointed to certain 
advantages of monopolies and oligopolies. Nevertheless, one may 
predict that public organizations will be more receptive to informa- 
tion sharing and, by extension, will operate under somewhat different 
reward systems. In public sector organizations, outputs such as 
articles appearing in scientific journals will be prized, perhaps be 
valued even more than patents and information leading directly to 
commercial advantage. 

In sum, the market generally conduces different behaviors in 
public and private sector research organizations. We can hypothesize 
that market constraint will tend to spur productivity in private 
organizations while public nonmarket organizations are influenced 
by quite different environmental factors. The public organization has 
no market pull for its research activity and, instead, is controlled 
largely by a political environment that imposes constraints that may 
well affect its research output adversely. 


Political Constraint 


The political constraints of public organizations flow chiefly from 
two related factors, external control of resources and a perceived 
need for closer monitoring to ensure accountability of agencies 
supposedly operating in the public interest (Fottler, 1981). While 
there is little direct evidence concerning the effects of resource and 
political accountability constraints on government research units, 
there are some findings that are at least suggestive. Empirical studies 
of resource dependency suggest that organizations that have lesser 
degrees of dependency tend to be more powerful and, in some cases, 
more effective (Pfeffer and Leong, 1977; Aveni, 1978; Provan et al., 
1980). Pfeffer and Salancik (1978) suggest a number of strategies for 
the reduction of resource dependence, including diversification, 
development of multiple suppliers, development of substitutable 
resources, mergers and joint ventures, and controlling the rules of 
trade (exchange). Since these strategies are often unrealistic for 
government organizations, it can be hypothesized that the environ- 
ments of public organizations pose substantial external constraint by 
virtue of resource dependency. 

The public budgetary process is a major force in exerting political 
accountability and oversight (Fenno, 1966), but it is only one of many 
mechanisms for exerting external political control. Other sources of 
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external control that directly affect government organizations (but 
only indirectly affect private organizations) include civil service 
systems (e.g., Office of Personnel Management), centralized pur- 
chasing and procurement (e.g., General Services Administration), 
and, to some extent, centralized financial management procedures 
(e.g., Office of Management and Budget) and auditing (e.2., General 
Accounting Office). One observer has even suggested that the very 
reform efforts aimed at expanding popular control of government 
have, instead, helped to institutionalize externally imposed bureau- 
cratic controis (Nelson, 1982). While government research units are 
in some ways atypical public agencies, there is reason to believe that 
they are subject to much the same external constraints (in respect to 
both political oversight and resources) as other government agencies 
(Marcson, 1972; Marquis and Straight, 1966; Krohn, 1970; Reskin, 
19771. 

External political and economic constraints flow thrcugh to the 
research unit via different paths. Political constraints come in large 
part directly from the environment. They are often embodied in the 
formalized directives of external actors. Economic constraints, on 
the other hand, tend to be nondirective signals. The organization 
leadership reads and interprets the signals and passes them on as 
plans or directives of their own. The economic constraints tend to 
empower the organization’s leadership while the political constraints 
weaken its leadership. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE CONSTRAINTS 
AND FORMALIZATION 


Conventional wisdom holds that government organizations are 
more tightly controlled, bound up in “red tape,” and burdened by 
excessive formalism. They are, in the popular sense of the term, more 
“bureaucratic.” While research evidence fails to support such an 
assumption consistently, it is nonetheless plausible that private and 
public organizations might differ in respect to internal constraints 
and the differences may affect productivity. 

The tone for much of the research on differences in public and 
private sector administrative controls was set by Buchanan’s (1974, 
1975) studies. Buchanan contends that bureaucratic formalism is 
more prominent in government organizations, but- explains for- 
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malism as a reaction to the lesser authority of public managers. 
Rainey (1983) offers additional evidence of greater formalization in 
public sector organizations. 

Such evidence as existsfor internal constraints in government and 
private research units is somewhat at odds with the Buchanan-Rainey 
interpretation. Stephenson and his associates (1971) found that 
administrative constraints were more prominent in government labs 
but, interestingly, led to a greater number of minor violations of the 
rules simply by virtue of the presence of so many rules to be violated. 
It is important to exercise caution in drawing inferences from the 
study, however, because the data for government research units come 
from a single organization that the authors suggest may be atypical in 
several important respects. 

As Marcson (1972) notes, one explanation of greater degrees of 
formalism and administrative constraint in government research 
units is related to the higher levels of administrative intensity in 
government. Unlike the private sector, much of the scientific effort of 
government is directed toward funding extramural research and a 
consequence is a higher proportion of administrative personnel to 
scientific and technical personnel. However, Pelz and Andrews 
(1966a) found little difference between government and industrial 
research units in regard to autonomy and degree of coordination. 
Alestato (1979) and Cheng (1979) supported the Pelz and Andrews 
conclusion that, while university research units differ substantially 
(more autonomous, less internal administrative control), differences 
between government and industry are modest. 

Putting aside the question of differences in administrative con- 
straint between government and private organizations, one finds 
somewhat more consensus concerning the likely effects of adminis- 
trative constraint on productivity. Starting with Gordon and Mar- 
quis’s (1962) early study and moving forward (Cotgrove and Box, 
1970; Harrison, 1974) one finds that most observers point to the 
deleterious effects of administrative constraints. Pelz and Andrews 
(1966b) found that a high level of administrative control has different 
consequences for scientists than it does for engineers, reducing 
productivity for the former but not the latter. 

More general studies (Reimann, 1974; Mohr, 1971) of the effects 
of administrative constraint and formalization on organizations’ 
productivity and effectiveness often report negative associations. 
Pennings (1976) found that more participatory, decentralized, and 
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autonomous organizations tended to be much more effective in 
respect to five measures of performance. Others have reported similar 
results for a wide variety of organizations (Carnall, 1982; Glaser and 
Jovanich, 1976; Susman, 1976; Trist et al., 1977). Nevertheless, some 
contingency theorists (e.g., Perrow, 1972; Becker and Baloff, 1969; 
Cameron, 1981; Duncan, 1973) insist that any of a number of levels 
and approaches to administrative control may be appropriate 
depending on characteristics of the organization’s technology and 
environment. The contingency view draws some support from studies 
finding that control is either unrelated (Schuler, 1977) or positively 
related (McMahon and Perritt, 1973) to performance. Finally, in at 
least one study (Aharoniet al., 1978) there is evidence that suggests a 
strong reciprocal effect for organizational performance and adminis- 
trative control. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE AND MOTIVATION 


The modest empirical research tradition developed in the study of 
public-private organization comparisons has largely focused on 
motivation, commitment, and climate variables. Buchanan (1974) 
examined business and public managers and found that business 
managers reported more positive attitudes about their organizations 
and identified more strongly with them. This conclusion is supported 
in Rainey’s (1979) study of 275 public and business managers, but 
Rainey also noted that public managers perceived a weaker connec- 
tion between performance and recognition. This lesser expectation 
that good performance would lead to higher pay and promotion was 
given as an explanation for the lower levels of job satisfaction and 
organization identification reported by public managers. 

One plausible explanation for the relative dissatisfacticn of public 
managers is that government personnel systems are a source of 
frustration. Public employees are often less vulnerable to capricious 
and arbitrary decisions, but some observers feel that the same rules 
and procedures that protect public employees can prevent managers 
from rewarding good performance or punishing poor pezformance. 
Another possible explanation for the lesser satisfaction of public 
managers is related: Not only are public managers constrained by 
personnel systems that limit their discretion, but they perceive that 
they are in general more restricted than necessary by rules and 
regulations and similar externally imposed constraints. In a recent 
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survey (United States Office of Personnel Management, 1979) of 
more than 14,000 federal employees, a clear majority of managers 
and executives agreed that “supervisors here feel that their ability to 
manage is restricted by unnecessary rules and regulations.” It is 
interesting to note, however, that more than 70% of that group agreed 
that they had adequate control over their own work. What this may 
imply is that rules and regulations are a substitute for managerial 
control. 

The definitive study of differences in public and private research 
units’ organizational climates and motivations is yet to be written, 
but the literature is rife with studies that examine (without respect to 
public-private status) the effect of motivation and climate variables 
on productivity. There is an abundant theoretical literature (e.g., 
Burns and Stalker, 1961; Argyris, 1968) suggesting that R&D units 
with “organic” structures, participatory decision making, and high 
degrees of job satisfaction and motivation tend to be more produc- 
tive. Much of the empirical literature (Farris, 1969; Keller et al., 1977) 
comes to similar conclusions. Harrison’s (1974) study of the effects of 
organic management systems on research productivity is representa- 
tive. His study of 95 researchers in three government labs found that 
high scores on subjective performance measures were positively 
related to climates encouraging participation, motivation, and job 
satisfaction. Lawler and associates (1974) obtained data from 
questionnaires returned by 117 research directors and 290 scientists 
employed in 21 R&D labs. The results indicated that organizational 
climate and job satisfaction are strongly (and positively) related to 
subjective and objective measures of performance. 


EXPLORING DIFFERENCES 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS: 
A SECTOR CONSTRAINT MODEL 


The sector constraint model holds that sector context affects 
behavior but considers the influence of variables that may mitigate 
the effects of sector context. The structure of the sector constraint 
model is presented in Figure 1. 

As is perhaps apparent, the sector constraint model presented in 
Figure 1 is largely built on the assumptions articulated in the 
foregoing literature review. Arguments were presented that public 
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and private organizations often differ as a function of certain 
environmental constraints (largely political variables in the case of 
the public organizations), internal constraints on administrative 
control, and differences in-organizational climate. The model goes 
further, however, by giving preliminary suggestions about relations 
among the factors mediating the impact of status on productivity. 
Specifically, it is assumed that (1) external constraints determine (1.c., 
have different effects on) both internal administrative constraints and 
organizational climate, (2) internal administrative constraints in part 
determine organizational climate, (3) sector and external constraints 
have indirect effects on productivity (through their direct effects on 
internal constraint and climate), (4) internal constraint has direct and 
indirect effects on productivity, and (5) climate has direct effects on 
productivity. Not all of these assumptions are grounded im existing 
research, but there is at least some support (Sutton and Rousseau, 
1979; Azme and Mansfield, 1981; Simonetti and Boseman, 1975; 
Osborn and Hunt, 1974). 

The model also includes a separate indicator for “red tape” and a 
control for the effects of size on productivity. The significance of 
these terms of the model is discussed below as the model is further 
fleshed out. The following section provides information about the 
methods and measures employed. 


METHODOLOGY 


SAMPLE 


The sample consists of 50 government and industrial engineering 
research units in three Western European countries, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Finland. A research unit is defined as a group having a 
recognized leader, an expected life span greater than one year; an 
existence of at least six months, and at least three core members who 
each devote at least eight hours per week to the work of the unit. 

This sample is drawn from the data collected in the UNESCO- 
sponsored International Comparative Study on the Organization 
and Performance of Research Units (Andrews, 1979).-In the UNES- 
CO study, research units were selected in a multistage, stratified, 
probability sampling procedure designed to ensure the sample would 
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Figure 1: The Sector Constraint Model 


include representatives of several scientific disciplines and organiza- 
tional types. From the pool of UNESCO data, the present analysis 
examines all those units engaged in engineering research. The 
exclusive focus on engineering research units considerably reduces 
the number of cases for the analysis. It was decided that the need, in 
effect, to control for technology and function was sufficient to 
warrant the narrow focus. Otherwise; observed differences in public 
and private research units could not have been unambiguously 
interpreted due to the uneven distribution of technology and function 
across the broader sample of research units. 


DATA COLLECTION 


The data were collected via interviews, questionnaires, and 
organizational records. Structured interviews and administered 
questionnaires were given to the scientists and technicians in each 
unit, to the leader of the unit, and to the administrative officer of the 
unit (a total of over 500 respondents). The data collection instruments 
were tailored to the respondent’s role in the unit. Questionnaire 
responses evaluating unit performance were also obtained from 
individuals outside the home organization who were familiar with the 
work of the unit. In all cases, the respondents were guaranteed that 
their individual responses would be kept strictly confidential. 

The development of the interview and questionnaire instruments 
required approximately two and a half years. Over this period they 
were pretested twice, once with 100 respondents and the second time 
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with more than 1,500 respondents in four countries (Austria, 
Belgium, Spain, and Sweden). The second pretest included both 
public and private units. The pretest results were used to assess and 
improve question wording and other data collection procedures. 

The instrument was translated by the project members (using a 
back-translation method to ensure accuracy) into the native language 
of the research unit members. Altogether, the instruments were 
translated into 15 languages. Further details on the sampling and 
questionnaire development process can be found in Andrews (1979). 

The interviewer or administrator of the instrument was asked to 
assess the reliability of the responses provided by respondents. Over 

‘97% of the responses in the various categories of respondent were 
judged highly reliable. 

Sample characteristics. The research units in the sample tend to 
come from fairly large organizations (2,992 paid employees on 
average), but organizations with relatively small research components 
(61 paid scientists and engineers) (see Table 1). 

The units have an average of 8.8 employees, of whom 5.4 are 
scientists or engineers. The leader of the average unit has been head of 
the unit for 7 years and a member for 8 years. The average unit leader 
has 19 years of education and 14 years of R&D experience. The unit 
scientists and engineers have been with the unit for an average of 4.5 
years. The public and private units and their home organizations 
differ very little across these basic descriptive characteristics. 

Cultural context. The research units come from three European 
countries: Belgium, Austria, and Finland. The multinational dimen- 
sion of the sample provides a more generalized test of the hypotheses 
than a study within a single culture. However, the cross-cultural 
analysis also creates difficulties by adding an additional source of 
data variance—cultural variation across countries. The chance of 
confusing cultural variation with variation from public-private 
differences is minimized by employing measures that have been 
validated cross-culturally (Tannenbaum et al., 1974), by using 
subjective and objective measures where possible, and by using 
instruments that have been carefully translated into the respondents’ 
native tongues. 

The countries represented in the sample fit well within the needs of 
this research. They are well ingrained in Western political traditions 
and maintain the traditional liberal public-private distinction (Benn 
and Gaus, 1983). They all have maintained a strong private sector 
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TABLE 1 
Unit, Organization, and Member Characteristics 
MEAN SIG. OF 

CHARACTERISTIC OVERALL PUBLIC PRIVATE DIFF. 
ORGANIZATION SIZE 

# OF EMPLOYEES 2992 3004 2986 NS 

Ë OF S&Es 6}. 54 65 NS 
UNIT SIZE 

# OF EMPLOYEES 8.8 7.8 9.2 NS 

# OF S&Es 5 4 4.8 5.7 NS 
UNIT LEADER 

# OF YEARS MEMBER 8.1 7.5 8.3 NS 

# OF YRS HEAD 7.0 742 6.9 NS 

# OF YEARS EDUCATION 19.2 20.0 18.8 <.01 

Ë OF YRS EXPERIENCE 13.9 15.0 13.4 NS 
UNIT S&Es 

# OF YRS MEMBER 4.5 h2 4.7 NS 

# OF YRS EDUCATION 17.9 17.8 18.0 NS 

# OF YRS EXPERIENCE 7.5 7.8 7.4 NS 





with proprietary property rights (Heisler, 1974a; Banks et al., 1981) 
and strong private sector involvement in R&D. While all three 
countries have government programs designed to stimulate industrial 
R&D (for example, the Industrial Research Promotion Fund and a 
series of tax incentives in Austria [OECD, 1971, 1978], the Institute 
for the Encouragement of Research in Industry and Agriculture in 
Belgium [Wald, 1973], and the National Fund for Research and 
Development and contracts with private firms for research through 
the Ministry of Trade and Industry in Finland [OECD, 1978), 
industrial research in the three countries is largely autonomous 
(OECD, 1971, 1978; Wald, 1973: UNESCO, 1979). Over 50% of 
public funding for R&D in the United States goes to the private 
sector, compared with 12% in Austria and Belgium and only 8% in 
Finland (OECD, 1975). Overall, most of the funding for R&D comes 
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from the private sector in all three countries (OECD, 1978, 1975; 
UNESCO, 1979). 

All three countries have democratic parliamentary political sys- 
tems, featuring the basic elements of all Western political systems, 
such as broad functional responsibility for sorting out societal values 
and ensuring collective welfare, coercive powers, public ownership, 
public responsibility (embodied, in part, in a variety of accountability 
and control structures), and pluralistic decision structures. They 
share the expectation that civil servants will obey both general and 
specific instructions of their supervisors (Weiner, 1981) and, at the 
same time, they share informal norms and formal procedures 
stressing the importance of positive action by civil servants to ensure 
that public policies and actions fall within the public interests 
(Ridley, 1981; Hassel, 1975; Ehrmann, 1971; Nousiainen, 1971). 

All three countries have a moderate to high level of ethnic 
fragmentation and participation in political decision making (Stief- 
bold, 1974). Finland has traditionally had a strong, stable presidency, 
but beyond this is characterized by a very fragmented, shifting party 
structure, low party convergence (Thomas, 1981), and a high level of 
interest group activity (Ehrmann, 1971; Peters, 1978). Belgium has a 
moderately high level of ethnic framentation and interest group 
involvement in the policy process (Crozier et al., 1975; Moulin, 1975; 
Hassel, 1975; Peters, 1978; Ehrmann, 1971). Decision making is 
somewhat more centralized in Austria, where the political elite 
mediate a two-party system with a level of regime stability, high party 
ageregation (Mayer, 1981), and high ideological convergence (Tho- 
mas, 1981). Perhaps as a consequence, the Austrian governmental 
bureaucracy has been viewed as somewhat less powerful than the 
Flemish or Finnish bureaucracy and Austrian policy decision 
structures somewhat less pluralistic (Heisler with Kvavik, 1974). But 
here, too, analysts have found relatively high levels of interest group 
activity in decision making (Stiefbold, 1974). 

While the three countries feature similar market and political 
contexts, they are economically and culturally divergent. They come 
from three distinct geo-cultural regions of Western Europe: the 
western coastal plain (Belgium), the Germanic central region (Aus- 
tria), and the northern region of Scandinavia (Finland). They speak 
fundamentally different languages and have very distinct political 
histories. Finland is one of the least industrialized of the Western 
European states and Austria and Belgium are among the most 
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industrialized (Banks et al., 1981). Hofstede’s (1984) cross-national 
analysis of cultural values and management found both similarities 
and differences across the three countries. He found these countries 
all moderate in their belief in individualism but varying substantially 
in their acceptance of dominance or inequality (Austria, low; 
Finland, moderate; Belgium, high) and in their need for stability and 
certainty (Austria, low; Finland, moderate; Belgium, high). 

Overall, the three countries provide a good laboratory for this 
research. They are similar enough to fit within the Western distinc- 
tion between public and private and different enough to provide an 
indication of generalizability. 

Measures. Three basic variable groups are used: measures of 
research unit performance, research unit climate, and external and 
internal influences.. 

Research unit performance is measured with both objective 
measures of unit productivity (output) and subjective assessments of 
external evaluators. The three productivity scales—publications, 
patents, and reports—are those developed for the data by the 
UNESCO research team (Andrews, 1979). They combine unit head 
reports of output generated in the previous three years in 11 specific 
categories. The items in the three scales have been weighted according 
to their scientific significance based on the judgment of a panel of 
scientists and science administrators.” 

Subjective assessments of effectiveness were made by evaluators 
(an average of three per unit) outside of the unit but familiar with the 
work of the unit. The external evaluators rated (using five-point 
scales) each unit’s effectiveness on seven items. After consideration of 
the cluster structure of ratings (see Andrews, 1979: 38-39) similar 
items were grouped and ratings on these items summed, yielding 
three basic effectiveness scales: a rating of overall R&D effectiveness 
(three items), a rating of the social value of the unit’s work (two 
items), and a rating of the administrative success of the unit (two 
items). Specific items are listed in Appendix D. 

Research unit climate was measured by the average response of 
core members of the research unit (other than the unit head) on 14 
separate items (specific items are listed in Appendix D). The average 
scores were factor analyzed} and four factors accounting for 69% of 
the variance among the climate variables were retained. The first 
factor, atmosphere, represents 6 items pertaining to the level of 
innovativeness, dedication, and openness to new ideas of the unit. 
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The second factor, designated as work pressure, consists primarily of 
three items: the level of voluntary overtime, the amount of time 
pressure, and distractions. The third factor, contention, has two 
primary items: the level of unproductive technical arguments with 
other members, and the level of nontechnical arguments. The fourth 
factor, reward equity, is characterized by three items: equity of 
remuneration levels in relation to services provided and in relation to 
what others make, end the equity of advancement in relation to 
others (see Appendix A for the factor analysis results). 

‘Organizational and environmental influences were measured 
using unit head assessments (on five-point scales) of the influence of 
the leadership outside the unit but within the organization, and of the 
influence of authorities or customers outside the organization on nine 
specific research or management decisions. Ratings of the two 
sources of influence were then factor analyzed‘ separately, factor 
coefficients were derived, and these coefficients were used to arrive at 
influence scale scores. 

The internal influence items yielded a three-factor solution 
(Appendix B) explaining 67% of the variance among individual 
items. High loaders on the first factor (administrative influence) 
include variables reflectir'g influence over various administrative 
decisions: the hiring, firing, and training of personnel and the 
purchase of equipment. Items loading high on the second factor 
(structure and goal influence) include decisions concerning the 
circulation of results, and the allocation and coordination of work. 
Items loading high on the third factor (task influence) include 
influence over decisions concerning the choice of specific research 
tasks and methods used. 

The factor solution for the influence of external authorities 
(Appendix C) on the same items was similar. Three factors were 
retained explaining 55% of the variance among items. As in the 
internal influence factor analysis, a single factor included the 
administrative decision items, personnel hiring, termination, and 
training, and the purchase of new equipment. The second factor 
(technical influence) included influence over decisions concerning 
circulation of results, work units tasks, and methods. The third factor 
(work structure influence) included influence over work allocation 
and cooperation. 

Sector is measured as a dichotomous variable differentiating 
government/cooperétive research units from units in private enter- 
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prises (academic units have been removed for this analysis because 
their sector status cannot in some cases be precisely determined). 

The number of scientists and engineers in the unit is used as a 
control for the effects of unit size. A perceptual measure of the level of 
administrative restriction (red tape) is also included as an intervening 
variable. Respondents were asked to characterize restrictions placed 
on scientists and engineers by administrative regulations on a five- 
point scale, ranging from minimal to excessive. 

Although the measures of influence, climate, and unit effectiveness 
are subjective, they cut across different pools of respondents. The 
climate variables are measured by responses from the core members 
of the unit excluding the unit head. The influence variables are 
measured by responses of the unit heads (who are in the best position 
to assess influence of the organizations’ leadership and outside 
authorities) and the effectiveness measures come from evaluators 
outside the unit. Using the different pools of respondents reduces 
spurious cross-measure correlation. 


RESULTS 


There are two central foci in the analysis, each requiring its own 
analytical procedures. The first issue is whether the attributes and 
behaviors of research units (e.g., climate, red tape, external influence, 
and effectiveness) vary as a function of sector. Simple correlation and 
t-test of differences in means are used to give an indication of the 
direction and significance of observed differences. 

The second issue is whether the sector status model represents the 
underlying causal relationships among the variables. Partial correla- 
tion and path analysis (using multiple regression) are used for these 
questions. Path analysis can be used as a theory trimming technique 
as well as theory testing (Heise, 1969). Both functions of path analysis 
are entailed in this study. The initial model was used to set up the 
Original estimation equation. The direct paths smaller than .1 (and 
not statistically significant at a .05 level) were deleted and the 
equation was reestimated. (Multicollinearity is a potential problem in 
path analysis but is evidently not a key problem in this sample. None 
of the independent variables is correlated at higher than .40, well 
within tolerance levels.) As a partial test of the model, variables were 
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incorporated that according to the original model were assumed to 
have no direct relationship with the dependent variable. The final 
path diagrams reflect both the trimming of hypothesized paths and 
the addition of paths observed but not hypothesized. The final model 
is chiefly of heuristic value and is intended to serve, in part, as a guide 
to future research. 

Table 2 reports the simple mean scores on climate, red tape, 
influence, and effectiveness variables for both unit types and reports 
on the results of a t-test for the statistical significance of the observed 
differences in mean scores. The results confirm some commonly held 
beliefs about public and private organizations and challenge others. 

Public sector unit heads perceive greater influence by environ- 
mental actors for all types of decisions. The greatest difference (and 
the only difference significant at the .1 level) is in decisions 
concerning work structure. The public sector unit heads report less 
influence by the organizational leadership across all decision types 
than do private sector unit heads. The difference is small for 
administrative decisions but very large for decisions regarding 
specific tasks or methods to be used. 

These findings are consistent with the assumption in the sector 
constraint model (and that generally exists in the theoretical liter- 
ature) that external oversight and supervision are especially impor- 
tant for the public organization. The constraints faced by private 
organizations—largely economic constraints—tend to work through 
organizations’ leaderships. They tend to be signals rather than 
commands. The results are also consistent with the assertion made by 
Buchanan (1974, 1975) and others that public managers have less 
authority. 

‘Contrary to expectations, government units report a more positive 
work climate and somewhat less red tape. The government units have 
significantly higher average scores on the unit atmosphere dimension, 
indicating a higher morale and more willing acceptance of new ideas. 
The government research units have significantly lower average 
scores on the work pressure dimension, indicating a less intense, more 
relaxed unit environment. In line with the other climate dimension, 
the government units report slightly fewer (not statistically signifi- 
cant) unproductive disagreements but also score slightly lower on the 
dimensional measure of organizational reward equity. The latter 
findings correspond to previous studies of public-private differences 
(for example, Rainey, 1983). 
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TABLE 2 
t-Test Results 





Variable Government Private Significance 
Research Units Research Units 
Climate N = 21 N = 29 
Atmosphere 029 ~ 21 P < .08 
Work Pressure -.31 o22 P < .07 
Contention -.03 202 NS 
Reward Equity -.01 001 NS 
Internal Influence - 
Administrative -.05 +03 NS 
Work Structure and Goal -.17 «13 NS 
Task ~.48 235 P< «O01 
External Influence 
Administrative o1l7 ear 4 NS 
‘Technical 024 "17 NS 
Work Structure -30 —.22 P< .10 
Red Tape 2.48 2.55 NS 
Unit Size 5.33 5.69 NS 
Organization Size 4304 3096 NS 
Productivity 
Publications 10.1 8.07 NS 
Patents 7.9 13.8 P < .02 
Reports 11.9 20.8 P< Qi 
Effectiveness 
Social 3.52 3.46 NS 
Administrative 4.04 4.08 NS 
Research 3671 3.77 NS 
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Simple public-private differences in terms of output and effective- 
ness are mixed. The government labs have somewhat more publica- 
tions (not statistically significant) but considerably fewer patents and 
internal reports (differences statistically significant at .05 level). The 
observed difference in output is in accord with the theoretical effect of 
the market constraint. Private R&D units produce more exclusionary 
products such as patents or internal reports. Public units emphasize 
nonexclusionary products such as books and published articles. 

Subjective ratings of unit effectiveness made by outside evaluators 
show only modest public-private differences. The work of public 
sector research units is rated, on average, slightly more valuable to 
society. But the public sector units also score slightly lower in terms of 
meeting schedules and budgets and in terms of overall produc- 
tivity / contribution to science. 

The results (see Table 3) of the zero order correlation of status (a 
dichotomous variable where 1 = public and 0 = private) with 
productivity and effectiveness ratings correspond to those of the 
earlier mean comparison. None of the subjectively determined 
effectiveness measures is significantly associated with the sector 
variable. The zero order correlation shows that public sector units are 
more productive in regard to publication (though the coefficient is 
positive, it is not statistically significant) and less productive in regard 
to patents and reports. The findings from the zero order correlation 
cannot be explained as an artifact of size. When size is introduced as a 
control, the results are basically unchanged. 

The partial correlation analysis is integral to this study. It is, in 
effect, a preliminary test of the Meyer and Williams (1977) thesis that 
differences in public and private organizations will tend to vanish 
with a properly specified model. While there is no way to establish 
with certainty just what is a “properly specified model,” the partial 
correlation analysis reflects not only controls for technology (by 
virtue of the exclusive focus on engineering research units) and size, 
but also a number of variables that others have suggested as 
mediating the effects of sector on organizations’ behaviors. 

With the introduction of the intervening variables, the relationship 
between status and the objective productivity measures changes in 
magnitude, though not in direction. There is a substantial boosting of 
the positive coefficients for patents and reports. This suggests that the 
intervening variables accentuate differences between public and 
private sector publications’ outputs, but reduce (to a moderate 
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TABLE 3 
Zero Order and Partial Correlation Results: Public-Private Context 
Correlated with Productivity and Effectiveness Measures 





Public - Private context 


yx Tyx.unit size Tyx.jj» Jas jzeeee- j3 
Publications . -14 16 »30* 
Patents ar i i mE a -.22 
Reports PE ii ES d -.38** 
Social 
Effectiveness -04 -04 =-.01 
Administrative 
Effectiveness -.05 -.04 -.21 
Research 
Effectiveness ~.06 -.05 -.20 


NOTE: N= 50. 

a. Controlling far cllmate (F1 = atmosphere; F2 = work pressure; F3 = conten- 
tlon; F4 = reward equity), organization leader Influence (11 = administrative; 13 = 
task), percelved administrative restrictions, external Influence (E1 = administra- 
tive; E2 = technical; E3 = work structure). 

*p <.l; **p < 05; ***p < 01. 


degree) differences in patent and report productivity. In other words, 
controlling for differences in external and organizational influence 
over decisions, perceived red tape, climate, and unit size, the 
productivity of the public research unit increases slightly relative to 
the private research unit on all measures. 

Controlling for these differences has precisely the opposite effect 
on subjective effectiveness ratings. Once differences in external and 
organizational leadership decision influence, red tape, climate, and 
unit size are controlled, the relationship between status and social 
effectiveness becomes negative, and the relationship between status 
and both administrative and research effectiveness becomes con- 
siderably more negative. Again introduction of sector constraint 
variables modified the simple univariate relationship, but in an 
opposite direction from their effect on productivity-status relation- 
ship. What this may suggest is a rating bias toward the private sector. 
The belief that the private sector is more effective in regard to both 
administration and research is apparently ubiquitous. Both Blisset 
(1972) and Bozeman and Kim (1981) offer survey evidence that, as a 
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general view (rather than in connection with specific research 
projects), scientists, engineers, and government officials feel that 
research administration is more effective and efficient in the private 
sector. It would not be surprising if this general view colored ratings 
for specific units. The inflation of the coefficients in the partial 
correlation suggests that when the public and private units are “more 
like” (the effects of the controls), such biases come to the fore. 

The more general conclusion is that there are differences in the 
productivity pattern of, respectively, public and private research 
units, and the differences do not disappear (but do change) as the 
‘terms of the status constraint model are introduced. 

Some insight into the mediating role of the intervening variables is 
gained by systematically varying controls. Table 4 represents the 
results of this analysis. We find that a few of the mediating variables 
have more effect than the rest (1.e., work pressure, organizational 
leadership influence over decision regarding tasks, and the block of 
organizational leadership influence variables) and that the impor- 
tance of a variable as a mediator depends on the specific measure of 
output or effectiveness being examined. The t-test results indicated 
that private units were characterized by considerably more time or 
work pressure. The control for work pressure results in a substantial 
increase in the negative relationship between status and adminis- 
trative effectiveness. In other words, when work pressure is held 
constant the advantage the private units have in meeting budget and 
schedules increases. 

Individually, the mediating variables tend to have little effect. Of 
the climate variables, only work pressure played a significant 
mediating role and its effect was limited to the relationship between 
status and administrative effectiveness, patents, and reports. The 
organization leadership influence dimension had somewhat more 
impact. The most important of these was organization leadership 
influence over specific tasks. Controlling this variable reduced the 
government status-publication correlation and increased the negative 
correlation between government status and rated effectiveness. The 
reduced levels of organizational leadership influence over specific 
tasks in government units appears to increase their relative produc- 
tivity / effectiveness. Neither individual external influence dimensions 
nor red tape had significant effects as mediating variables (though the 
level of environmental influence over work structures decisions did 
moderate the status-patent relationship). 
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Controlling for the intervening variables in blocks yields few 
surprises. The most noteworthy change is a pronounced increase in 
the positive relationships between government status and publication 
output (when the organization leadership influence variables are 
controlled). The relationship becomes even stronger as the block of 
climate variables is added. 

The relationships are clearly complex, in large part because the 
relationship of different measures of effectiveness to status are 
mediated by different sets of variables. The distinctiveness (i.c., 
limited scalability) of the effectiveness and productivity measures and _ 
their different patterns of responsiveness to the intervening variables 
ensures difficulty in interpreting the next stage of analysis, the path 
analysis. 

Path (standardized regression) coefficients were estimated based 
on the hypothesized sector constraint model. About two-thirds of the 
hypothesized paths were empirically verified (greater than .1). 
Correlations were not reconstructed because the earlier stages of 
analysis made clear that the model had left out important paths. 
Instead, path coefficients were reestimated incorporating variables 
assumed to be mediating, as well as those assumed to be directly 
related according to the sector constraint model. Figure 2 is identical 
to the original model except that the nonhypothesized but empirically 
verified paths have been added. It shows (as suggested by the partial 
correlation analysis) that the relationship between sector status and 
the objective productivity measures does not vanish, even in this 
relatively elaborate model that seeks to take into account many of the 
variables hypothesized as mediating the effects of sector on produc- 
tivity. While there is no way to determine whether the model 
presented here is the “properly specified” model that Meyer and 
Williams (1977) suggest might render the sector-based distinction 
spurious, at least the model has the advantage of controlling for 
technology, size, and many of the variables the literature suggests as 
sector related. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has documented differences in the performance of 
research units attached to the public and the private sectors and has 
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Figure 2 


provided some preliminary indications of the determinanżs of those 
differences. The most obvious conclusion is that valid and theo- 
retically instructive comparison of public and private organizations is 
not a simple, uncomplicated task. The findings for the relatively 
elaborate model employed here did suggest that sector status has 
basic effects on behavior and those effects are not entirely a spurious 
function of unit size, technology, or the other organizational 
variables tested here. Sector has “staying power.” 

The public R&D units reported greater influence by environmental 
actors (compared to their private sector counterparts), less influence 
by the organizational leadership, a more positive work climate (more 
open, less pressure, and fewer nonproductive arguments), somewhat 
less red tape, more publications, fewer patents and reports, results of 
slightly greater value to society but of less value to science, and less 
effective project administration. Controlling for intervening variables 
did not eliminate the relationship between sector and performance. 

Among the several possible explanations for the enduring impor- 
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tance of sector status, one seems especially plausible. The environ- 
ments of public and private organizations tend to have independent 
effects. Some of those effects were related to administrative con- 
straints and other organization-level variables, but the difference in 
environment cannot be entirely accounted for by the specified 
organization-level variable. The findings do not indicate that one 
sector is generally more productive and effective than the other. 
Instead, the respective sectors are effective and productive in 
different ways and performance is responsive to a different set of 
variables. 

Several factors complicate efforts to provide an explanation for 
observed. differences. Especially important is the fact ‘that the 
performance variable based on raters’ perceptions may reflect an 
initial bias against the public sector. Popular mythology, not to 
mention case evidence, suggests that performance in the public sector 
often is not up to the standards of the private sector. In light of the 
pervasiveness of this belief, it is unlikely that subjective raters can 
entirely divorce themselves from a preconception that may be shared 
by the majority of their colleagues (Blissett, 1972; Bozeman, 1979). In 
any event, many of the subjective performance variables are sharply 
changed in their relation to sector status with the introduction of 
controls. 

Another complication in interpreting the results flows from the 
effort to control technology and function. The study focuses 
exclusively on engineering R&D units, but it is possible that this is 
not a sufficient control across sectors. The objectives of engineering 
R&D may be expected to differ in the public and private sectors 
(witness the differences in patents and publication measures) as one 
sector seeks to generate findings that can be appropriated by a 
proximate user (generally the organization of which the R&D.-unit is 
part) and the other often seeks to produce results that will be useful 
for users outside this organization, users often unknown to the 
producers of this knowledge. Perhaps much of this difference is 
captured with the introduction of the external constraint variables, 
but it seems unlikely that this distinction has been adequately 
internalized in this research. 

In sum, while the results yield some insight into differences in 
public and private sector R&D units, the research design and the data 
place limits on explanation. But these limits may also serve as 
directions for future research. 
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APPENDIX A 
Oblique Factor Analysis of 14 Organizational Climate Items* 
Factors 
Dimensions Items Fl F2 F3 F4 
Atmosphere Vl (586) 647 013 157 288 
y2 (590) «654 092 «247 2188 
v5 (602) 758 197 ~ 293 103 
vé (606) «710 -.224 ~.257 ~»229 
Work Pressure V7 (562) «513 770 291 088 
V8 (566) 110 «646 ~.266 496 
Contention Vio (530) ~.099 258 -747 —.117 
Vill (538) ~.018 -.179 841 ~.159 
Reward Equity V12 (390 e217 067 =~ 327 0931 
v13 (398) «176 -.281 058 779 
V14 (406) 369 2295 023 510 


69% of the variance is explained by the four factors 


Eigenvalues! 4,28 1.99 1.73 1.58 
Variance 
Explained .306 142 .124 -113 





NOTE: N= 50. 
*Iltem scores are based on mean responses of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
(excluding unit head) In each unit, 


1. Based on Enlitla! unrotated factors. 
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APPENDIX B 
Oblique Factor Analysis of 9 Organizational Influence Items” 
Factors 
Dimensions Items Tl 12 13 
Administrative ' r 
Influence V15 (5261) 842 „086 - ~ 033 
Vi6 ( 265) 921 —. 146 +081 
V17 ( 269) -842 -.927 064 
v18 ( 273) 588 +295 ~,205 
‘Work Structure 
and Goal Influence V19 (5249) «107 68) »249 
¥20 (5253) »139 447 377 
V21 ( 257) ~~ 104 2923 ~.110 
Task Influence ' V22 (5241) ~.070 ~.106 918 
. V23 (5245) 2021 362 +510 
1 3.76 1.22 1.04 
Eigenvalues 
Variance Explained! 418 135 ell5 





NOTE: N = 50;67% of the variance Is explained by the three factors. 
* Items scores arë based on the responses of the unit head. i 
1. Based on inittal unrotated factors. 


APPENDIX C , 
Oblique Factor Analysis of 9 External Influence Items* 





Factors 
Dimensions Items El s E2 . E3 
Administrative : 
Influence V24 (262) .802 | 085 .180 
y25 (266) 803 2055 ~ 039 
¥26 (270) 796 095 -. 063 
Technical Influence V28 (242) .219 .770 ~ 112 
v30 (250) «029 684 0234 
Work Structure V31 (254) 006 ~.086 e815 
Eigen Values! 2.94 1.68 1.21 
Variance Explained! 326 186 135 


NOTE: N = 50;65% of the variance is explalned by the three factors. 
*item scores are based on unit head responses. 
1. Based on initial unrotated factors. 
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APPENDIX D 
Variable Definition 





All items V1-Vl4 included in the climate factor analysis were unit average 
scores for scientists, engineers and techniclans excluding the unit head. They 
were measured on five point scales. 


Vi There is a very traditional 12345 There is generally a very 


spirit and stuitifying innovative spirit and sense 
atmosphere in the unit. of pioneering in the unit. 

V2 There is the feeling that 12345 There is an atmosphere of 
everyone in the unit only great dedication to work 
works to make a living. in the unit. 

V3 Yery few new ideas for 12345 Nearly all new ideas for 
research or other technical research or other technical 
matters are given adequate matters are given adequate 
consideration. consideration, 

V4 Wew ideas on non-technical 12345 New ideas for improvement in 
matters are ignored and non-technical matcers are 
existing practices are given serious consideration. 


are generally maintained. 


V5 Any new ideas considered at 12345 New ideas on all matters from 
all are only taken seriously junior staff or technicians 
if they come from senior are as readily considered as 


staff. . if they originate from the 
senior staff. $ 


V6 ‘There is very little or no 12345 There is a very high degree 


co-operation among the of co-operation among the 
scientists and engineers scientists and engineers of 
of the unit. the unit. 


V7 2 do no voluntary overtime. 12345 I do a great deal of volun~ 
tary overtime. 


V8& i work under much less tima 12345 I work under much more time 
pressure than I think is pressure than I think is 
optimal for me. optimal for me. 

V9 ‘There are'few if any 12345 There are so many distractions 
distractions. (noise, phone that work is practically 
calls, unforeseen visits, impossible. 


etc.) to interrupt the work 
in the unit. 


V 19 Publication and circulation of results. 
V 2G Allocation of work within the unite 
V 21 Co-ordination and/or co~operation with other units. 


vV 22 Choice of specific research tasks expertise. 


Please indicate how much influence authorities and customers 
outside the organization have on the following research and 
management decisions. 
eh eg a a pc o e EE PaaS ila I AS EN R I 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX D Continued 





l = low influence 5 = high influence 


V 24 Use of training and career development facilities. 

y 25 Hiring personnel for a definite period. 

¥ 26 Termination of employment of personnel. 

V 27 Hiring or buying low-cost equipment (value up to $500 U.S.) 
V 28 Choice of specific research tasks. 

V 29 Choice of methods used. 

V 30 Publication and circulation of research results. 

V 31 Allocation of work within the unit. 

V 32 Co-ordination and/or co-operation with other units. 


Research effectivness scale items ~ 


largely ineffective in 
helping to solve some 
current problems facing 
society. 


3 Administrative effectiveness scale ~ 


a) The unit has been very un- 


successful with regard to 


meeting its schedules. 


12345 


a) The unit has made littleʻor no. 12345 The unit has made an out- 

- contribution to scientific or standing contribution to 
technical development in its scientific or technical 
field. development in its field. 

b) The unit's productivity has 12345 The unit's productivity has 
been very low in the sense of i been very high in the sense 
adding knowledge, methods or defined. 
inventions in its field of 
work. . 

c) The work of the unit has been 12345 .- The work of the unit has been 
largely ineffective in helping extremely useful in futhering 
the organization to which it these objectives of the 
belongs to carry out its organization to which it 
research experimental develop- belongs. 
ments responsibilities. 

Social Effectiveness scale - 

a) The social value of applica- 12345 The social value of applic- 
tions given (or which may ations given (or which may. 
be given) to the results be given) to the results of 
of the unit's work are the unit's work are highly 
highly negative. positive. 

b) The work of the unit has been 12345 The work of the unit has been 


extremely useful in helping to 
solve some current problems 
facing societies. 


The unit has been very 


successful with regard to 


meeting its schedules. 


See ie AP HHA aeDA 4 Irth i rrr pues 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX D Continued 

SS nnn AA AAAA cI etiam ia ania 

b) The unit has been very un- 
successful with regard to 
staying within its operating 
budget. 


I am rarely involved in 
unconstructive arguments 
ever technical matters 

with others in the unit. 


I am rarely involved in un- 
pleasant arguments over 
non-technical matters 
(politics, religion, race, 
color, personal matters) 
with others in the 
organization. 


I am very dissatisfied with 

my remuneration in relation 

to the service I give to the 
unit. 


I am very dissatisified with 
remuneration in relation to 
that of others with comparable 
qualifications, training and. 


12345 


12345 


12345 


12345 


312345 


experience in the organization. 


I am very dissatisified with 
my advancement opportunities 
in relation to those of 
others with comparable 
qualifications, training 

and experience. 


12345 


The unit has been very 
successful with regard to 
staying within its operating 
budget. ' 

I am often involved in 
unconstructive agruments 
over technical matters with 
others in the unit. 


I am often involved in un- 
pleasant arguments over non~ 
technical matters (politics, 
religion, race, color, . 
personal matters) with others 
in the organization. 





I am very satisified with ny 
remineration in relation to 
the service I give to the 
unit. 


I am very satisfied with ny 
remuneration in ralation to 
that of others with comparable 
qualifications, training and - 
experience in the 
organization. 


I am very satisfied with ny 
advancement opportunities in 
relation to those of others 
with comparable qualificat~ 
ions, training and experience. 


All items included in the organizational leadership and external influence factor 
analysis were based on unit head responses. 





Please indicate how much influence the leadership outside the unit 
but inside the organization has on the following research and 


management decisions. 


1 = low influence 


5 = high influence 


Use of training and career development facilities. 


. Hiring personnel for a definite period. 


Termination of empioyment of personnel. 


Hiring or buying low-cost equipment (value up to $500 U.S.). 
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NOTES 


1. Available evidence is reviewed by Rainey et al. (1976), and Lynn (1981). 

2, We use the productivity scales developed by the UNESCO study group; see 
Andrews (1979: 36-38) for details of scale construction. Basically the raw output data 
were transformed (a log normal transformation) to normalize the otherwise highly 
skewed distributions. The cluster structure of the specific indicators was then 
examined and the I indicators were place in three broad output categories: 
publications, including books, articles published at home and abroad, and published 
reviews or bibliographies; patents and prototypes, including patents or patent 
applications at home or abroad and prototype materials or devices; and reports, 
including algorithms, blueprints, flowcharts, internal technical reports, and internal 
routine reports. Items in each category were then weighted (to adjust for the uneven 
scientific importance of output types) based on weights given by an international panel 
of experts—scientists and research administrators—associated with the UNESCO 
project. And, finally, the weighted output scores were summed in each category, 
producing three composite scales. 


Publications= (transformed number of books X 4) + (transformed number of 
articles published abroad X 3) + (transformed number of articles published 
within the country X 2) + (transformed number of published reviews or 
bibliographies). 

Patents= (transformed number of patents abroad X 4) + (transformed number of 
patents within the country X 3) + (transformed number of prototype devices X 
2) + (transformed number of prototype materials). 

Reports = (transformed number of internal technical reports X 2.5) + (transformed 
number 0? algorithms, blueprints, flowcharts, and drawing X 2.5) + (transformed 
number cf routine internal reports). 


3. All factor analyses were done using principal axis extraction. In all cases on 
initial equamax rotation and final oblique rotation were used. The more commonly 
used orthogonal solution was deemed less appropriate because of strong intercorrela- 
tion between dimensions. Factors having eigenvalues greater than one were retained. 
Scales were constructed with factor score coefficients derived in the factor analysis. 
This procedure was used, rather than the more common method of constructing 
additive scales from items loading high on a particular factor, in order to gain a more 
complete representation of the factor dimension. In constructing additive scales, the 
influence (positive or negative) of variables not included is lost (Nie et al., 1975). 

4, See note 3. 
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Models of policymaking by regulatory agencies need (1) to avoid focusing on a single 
causal factor, and (2) include analyses of the costs and efficacy of a variety of 
instruments—law, budgetary review, appointments, direct participation, evaluative 
studies—by which external actors can influence agency policy. The article proposes a 
conceptual framework focusing on advocacy coalitions—that is, actors froma variety 
of institutions who share a belief system-—-as a means of dealing with these 
considerations and as an alternative to the dominant institutional/organizational 
perspective for understanding policymaking by regulatory agencies. 


INCORPORATING MULTIPLE 
ACTORS AND GUIDANCE 
INSTRUMENTS INTO MODELS OF 
REGULATORY POLICYMAKING 
An Advocacy Coalition Framework 


PAUL A. SABATIER 
NEIL PELKEY 
University of California, Davis 


Most models of regulatory policymaking tend to view a single type of 
institutional actor as being preeminent. In a recent review, Gormley 
` (1982) identified four such models: (1) the industry dominance 
model, which views agencies as being heavily influenced by the 
industries whose behavior they are supposedly regulating; (2) the 
competing interest groups model, which views the relative balance of 
interest groups in the agency’s external environment as the critical 
factor; (3) the surrogate representation model, which focuses on the 
role of professional reformers who champion underrepresented 
interests from a governmental niche outside the regulatory agency; 
and (4) the organizational process model, which emphasizes the 
internal control and communication problems familiar to organiza- 
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tion theory, as well as the discretionary role played by professional 
staff. More recent studies by Weingast and Moran (1983), and Moe 
(1982) have brought forth (5) a legislative overseer model, and (6) an 
executive overseer model. The former views the legislative commit- 
tees, which exercise substantial control over an agency’s budget and 
legal authority, as the dominant actors, while the executive overseer 
model stresses the importance of the president/ governor in control- 
ling an agency through his budgetary and appointment powers. Note 
that all but the organizational process model view agencies as being 
heavily influenced by external actors. 

While all these models have contributed to our understanding of 
policymaking by regulatory agencies, they have their limitations as 
well. First, they all tend to emphasize the importance of a single type 
of institutional actor—whether it be interest group, legislative 
committee, executive overseer, or agency official—rather than to 
develop models of processes that include several categories of actors. 
Second, they have tended to neglect the wider socioeconomic 
environment in which the presumably dominant political actors 
operate. Third, with the possible exception of Weingast and Moran 
(1983), the five external guidance theories have neglected to address 
the efficacy of various legal and political mechanisms by which 
external actors try to influence agency decisions. Instead they have 
either ignored specific instruments or focused on a single one to the 
exclusion of others. 

This article will first critically review a variety of models of 
policymaking by regulatory agencies. Given the evidence that 
external actors probably dominate internal ones in the case of most 
agencies, the efficacy of a wide variety of external guidance instru- 
ments litigation, budgetary review, appointments—will be examined. 

The article will then present a synthetic model of the use of various 
instruments by competing advocacy coalitions within a policy 
subsystem, such as air quality or energy. Advocacy coalitions are 
composed of elite actors from a variety of institutions—interest 
groups, agency officials, legislators, executive overseers, intel- 
lectuals—who share a general set of normative and causal beliefs 
concerning the policy area. According to the model, policy evolution 
is essentially the product of the efforts of various coalitions to use a 
variety of legal and political instruments to achieve their policy 
objectives over time. This takes place in the context of perturbations 
from outside the subsystem. The model attempts to integrate the best 
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features of the external guidance models, while also incorporating 
socioeconomic conditions into.the analysis and suggesting some 
conditions under which- the organizational process model may be 
appropriate. 

The final section of the article will indicate a number cf research 
topics to be addressed and point to some of the broader implications 
of the framework. In particular, public administration theorists may 
well need to rethink the institutionalist/ organizational perspective 
that has long dominated the field. 

Although this article focuses on the factors affecting policymaking 
by regulatory agencies, the basic arguments probably apply to social 
service and other agencies as well. Because of their larger size and 
frequent domination by a single profession, however, social service 
agencies may be somewhat less subject to external control than are 

‘most regulatory agencies. 


I. MODELS OF POLICYMAKING 
BY REGULATORY AGENCIES 


(1) Interest representation models. These all argue that it is the 
balance of effectively represented interests in an agency’s political 
environment that dominates agency policymaking. These interests 
influence agencies both directly, through interaction with agency 
officials, and indirectly, through persuading the agency’s legislative, 
executive, and judicial sovereigns to adopt their points of view. 

This approach views interest representation as heavily dependent 
upon individuals’ calculations of self-interest (Olson, 1965; Wilson, 
1974), Industry domination models assume that, while industries 
have a very salient interest in limiting market competition (through 
rate and entry rules) or in minimizing unproductive costs, diffuse 
“consumer” interests are unable to represent themselves effectively 
over an extended period of time. Thus agencies either initially 
(Stigler, 1971) or over time (Bernstein, 1955) become “captured” by 
the industries they are supposedly regulating. 

Competing interest group models argue that, while consumer and 
envircnmental interest groups face considerable difficulties, they 
nevertheless are often able to maintain an effective presence over an 

extended period of time, with a corresponding effect on agency 
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decisions (Berry, 1977; Krasnow and Longley, 1978; Sabatier and 
Klosterman, 1981). There are also several varieties of surrogate 
representation models, with both specialist reporters (Nadel, 1971) 
and other agencies (Gormley, 1982, 1983) serving as potentially 
effective proxies for interest groups. 

Historically the dominant explanations of regulatory policy- 
making (Quirk, 1981), these models have made a major contribution 
to our understanding of agency behavior and must be included in any 
synthesis. But they have their limitations, the most important being 
their tendency to view governmental officials as essentially passive 
reflectors of the balance of effectively represented societal interests. 
This ignores the capacity of legislators and agency officials to 
mobilize interest group support (McConnell, 1966; Sabatier, 1975), 
as well as the importance of the institutional filters represented by, for 
instance, legislatures (Hayes, 1981). Finally, with the exception of 
Berry (1977), interest representation theorists working in regulatory 
policy have spent surprisingly little time analyzing the relative 
efficacy of various guidance instruments, but instead have tended to 
concentrate on a single instrument, such as Parnapanon in agency 
hearings. 

(2) Sovereign overseer models. These models focus on the ability 
of legislative, executive, and judicial sovereigns (Downs, 1967: 44) to 
influence agency policy through control of its legal authority, budget, 
and/or political appointees. For example, Moe (1982) used time 
series analysis to demonstrate the effects of partisan changes in 
presidential administration on the policy outputs of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Federal Trade Commission, and Securities 
and Exchange Commission (see also Welborn, 1966). Building upon 
the work of Fiorina (1977), Weingast and Moran (1983) have 
developed a legislative overseer model focusing on the role of the 
legislative policy committees in the agency’s subsystem.! They then 
show the effects on FTC policies of changes in the committees’ 
ideological orientations during the 1960s and 1970s. Finally, there 
have been examples of judicial oversight of regulatory: agencies 
(MacIntyre, 1984), but these are somewhat hampered by the 
institutional weaknesses of the courts (Baum, 1976, 1981). 

«© These models have the advantage of focusing attention on the 
institutions that formally control an agency’s legal and budgetary 
resources and thus possess the instruments to alter its behavior 
significantly. But much of this work (for example, Moe, 1982) has 
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neglected any analysis of the efficacy of various instruments. 

More importantly, there has been a tendency for these institutional 
theorists to neglect the socio-political environment of their institu- 
tions. For example, Weingast and Moran’s (1983) model views only a 
very narrow segment of society (the constituents of committee 
members) as being relevant to agency policymaking. The testing of 
their model is surprisingly silent about the source of changes in 
committee members during the 1970s: Was it a result of electoral 
turnover related to constituent dissatisfaction, as their model would 
imply? Alternatively, it could have been the result of an essentially 
random process of committee turnover by death or retirement. Or it 
could have been engineered by actors other than legislators and 
constituents, for instance, industrial trade associations. These three 
explanations have very different implications for our understanding 
of regulatory policymaking and thus suggest the need to broaden our 
modeis beyond simply sovereign-agency relations. 

Finally, we need to be sensitive to variations in the relative 
importance of different types of sovereigns across political systems. 
Legislative committee overseers, for example, are probably less 
important in most states than at the federal level because they seldom 
possess the staff resources or institutional autonomy of Congressional 
committees (Rosenthal, 1974; Lees and Shaw, 1979; Francis, 1985). 

(3) Organizational process models. Proponents of this view argue 
that an agency’s policy decisions are at least as much a function of 
internal processes of communication and control, and of the policy 
preferences of professional staff, as they are of inputs from the 
external environment (Downs, 1967; Welborn, 1977; Wilson, 1980; 
Anderson, 1981). They also stress the difficulties faced by legislative 
and executive overseers in monitoring an agency’s activities (Nis- 
kanen, 1971; Dodd and Schott, 1979). 

The empirical evidence is mixed. Studies of state public utility 
commissions have found that staff are perceived to be among the 
most influential participants (Gormley, 1982) and that staff profes- 
sionalism enhances the influence of consumer groups (Berry, 1984). 
On the other hand, in their study of the California Coastal 
Commissions, Mazmanian and Sabatier (1980) found that staff 
recommendations had only a very modest effect on commissioner 
voting decisions once the socio-political environment of the agencies, 
the preferences of commissioners, and the participation of interest 
groups had been taken into account. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude that the independent effect of 
agency staff will vary with a number of factors (Zald, 1969). These 
include the size and technical complexity of the agency (which make 
external monitoring more difficult) and the level of political conflict 
in the policy area (which affects the incentives for monitoring by 
outsiders). The Coastal Commission studies would suggest that staff 
play only a relatively minor role in small agencies in high-conflict 
environments (Sabatier and Mazmanian, 1981, 1983: chap. 4). 
Weingast and Moran’s (1983) analysis of the recent history of the 
FTC suggests that external sovereigns can exert a very considerable 
- influence on even large agencies when there are significant policy - 
conflicts. During periods of political quiescence, staff will appear to 
be exerting a considerable influence, but that may simply be a 
function of operating within political appointees’ “zone[s] of toler- 
ance” (Boyd, 1976). Staff influence is likely to be maximized in highly 
technical policy arenas characterized by long periods of policy 
consensus (Derthick, 1979). 

In the final analysis, however, public agencies are so dependent 
upon their external environments for financial.and legal resources 
that internal processes would seem destined to play only a relatively 
minor role in determining an agency’s basic policy orientation 
(Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). Staff may attempt significant policy 
initiatives, but these will succeed only if they have external support 
from sovereigns and interest groups (Fritschler, 1979; Sabatier, 
1975). l 

(4) More synthetic models. While most models of regulatory 
behavior have focused on a few factors, there have been several 
attempts to develop more synthetic theories. Peltzman (1976) has 
proposed an intriguing model relating market conditions, the 
political power of producers and consumers, and the policies of 
regulatory officials wishing to maximize political support. But the 
model misses important differences in the incentive structures of, for 
` instance, legislators, political appointees, and civil servants (Hirsh- 
leifer, 1976: 242; Bender and Moe, 1985: 755-756)-and, moreover, 
completely skips over our concern with the efficacy of different 
control instruments. Mitnick (1980) has developed a life-cycle model 
of impressive scholarship but whose numbing complexity and 
organizational process perspective we find unattractive. Mazmanian 
and Sabatier (1980), Meier (1985), and Moe (1985b) have developed 
models that synthesize a wide variety of external and internal factors 
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affecting agency policymaking, but none of them spends much time 
on the utilization of various guidance instruments that is the focus of 
this article. 

Noll (1974, 1984) has proposed an external signals model that 
seeks to integrate the multiple cues coming into agency officials from 
legislative and executive sovereigns, interest groups, court decisions, 
and other agencies, as officials seek either to maximize net positive 
feedback or to avoid negative feedback. While this approach is useful 
in many ways, for us it has the wrong starting point: Rather than look 
at the world from the perspective of an agency official, we propose to 
look at it from the perspective of outsiders who wish to attain policy 
objectives by experimenting with various guidance mechanisms. 


Il. EXTERNAL GUIDANCE INSTRUMENTS 


Given that external actors—particularly interest groups and 
sovereigns—wish to influence agency policy, what instruments can 
they manipulate and how effective is each? . 

(1) Statutory authority. Mazmanian and Sabatier (1981, 1983), 
and Kiser and Ostrom (1982) have suggested a number of ways in 
which statutory variables can affect agency policy. These include 
mandating policy objectives, making decisions contingent upon 
specific findings, affecting the policy preferences and powers of 
participants, and regulating the range of sanctions and judicial 
review. . 

While serious empirical work is still relatively rare, the growing 
literature on policy evaluation and implementation is certainly 
providing evidence that statutory changes can—although certainly 
not automatically—-make a difference. For example, Sabatier and 
Klosterman (1981) showed how the 1969 revision in the statute of the 
Bay Conservation and Development Commission (BCDC) was 
generally followed by predicted changes in permit decisions, even 
when controlling for a variety of other political and sociceconomic 
factors. White (1982) has provided evidence that the 1970 Clear Air 
Amendments helped reduce auto emissions—although not to the 
legally prescribed limits—even when controlling for changes in the 
automobile fleet. For other studies, see Campbell and Ross (1968), 
Zimring (1975), Albritton (1979), Hay and McCleary (1979), Perry 
(1982), and Page (1985). 
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(2) Court decisions. The last decade has also witnessed a fair 
amount of empirical research on the effects of litigation on both 
agency outputs and policy outcomes (Shapiro, 1968; Dolbeare and 
Hammond, 1971; Baum, 1976; Horowitz;:1977; Gambitta, 1981; 
Wenner, 1982; Melnick, 1983). 

While the capacity of courts to affect agencies’ legal authority is 
beyond dispute, the findings concerning their ability to affect agency 
behavior are quite mixed. In some cases—for instance, the 1969 
decision in United States v. Georgia that drastically increased the 
.sanctions available to fight segregation by prohibiting the allocation 
of state education funds to dual school systems—the effects of court 
decisions have been quite immédiate and drastic (Rodgers and 
Bullock, 1976: 51-52). In land use policy, reductions in an agency’s 
legal authority—-for instance, via a broad interpretation of what 
constitutes a “taking”—-can have a chilling effect on agency willing- 
ness to impose costs on regulated interests (Bosselman et al., 1973; 
Metzger, 1976). And Moe -(1985b) found that litigation had a 
statistically significant, but relatively minor, impact on NLRB 
decisions once avariety of other factors had been taken into account. 

Given the tendency for major decisions of regulatory agencies to 
wind up in court, the potential impacts of litigation can hardly be 
ignored. 

(3) Budgetary review. Here again the evidence is mixed. The 
conventional wisdom is that budgetary review is dominated by 
incrementalism and thus seldom affects an agency’s general policy 
orientation (Wildavsky, 1974; Dodd and Schott, 1979; Quirk, 1981: 
chap. 4). On the other hand, allocation to various programs within an 
agency’s budget is less incremental (Natchez and Bupp, 1973; 
LeLoup, 1978), and there are certainly instances in which the threat 
_ of draconian budgetary sanctions has been followed by substantial 
changes in agency policy (Weingast and Moran, 1983: 775). 

(4) Appointments. Welborn (1966), Gormley (1979), and Moe 
(1985b) have provided reasonably good evidence of the tendency of 
presidential appointees to reflect the policy preferences of the 
appointing officials, although the evidence from Quirk (1981) and 
Cohen (1985) is more equivocal. Cohen suggests, however, that part 
of the ambivalence in the findings may result from a failure to take 
degree of policy/ partisan conflict into account. This would suggest 
that there should be a much higher partisan correlation among 
appointing authorities and preferences of appointees over the last 20 
years in controversial agencies (e.g., the FCC and NLRB) than in 
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relatively quiescent ones (e.g., the ICCO). That is precisely what the 
data show (Gormley, 1979; Cohen, 1985; Moe, 1985b). 

This still raises the question of whether political appointees are 
able to effectuate a change in policy. Despite all the cautions rightly 
raised by Heclo (1977), Randall (1979) has provided solid evidence of 
the ability of Nixon appointees to change policy outputs significantly 
in even an enormous welfare agency. And the work of Mazmanian 
and Sabatier (1980) on the California Coastal Commissions shows 
that the policy orientations of political appointees had a significant 
affect on their voting behavior, even after controlling for a host of 
other factors, and that those orientations generally mirrored the 
views of appointing authorities. 

Thus in small regulatory agencies—which are, after all, the norm 
at the state and local levels—there are strong grounds for believing 
that sovereigns can exercise a significant degree of influence over 
agency policy via the appointment process. 

(5) Participation by outsiders in agency decisions. This is the 
principal means by which interest groups and other agencies can 
directly influence the policies of a regulatory agency. A number of 
recent studies demonstrate that participation does make a difference. 
Multivariate analyses by Culhane and Friesma (1977), Mazmanian 
and Sabatier (1980), and Berry (1984) demonstrate that, even when 
controlling for other factors, participation in hearings (and/or by 
written communication) does have a nontrivial effect on agency 
permit decisions. 

As for the relative influence of interest groups and other agencies, 
Culhane and Friesma found that other agencies tended to be more 
influential than interest groups in using the environmental impact 
review process to effectuate project changes by the Corps of 
Engineers and the National Forest Service. A study by Gormley 
(1983) of 12 state PUCs suggests that interest groups tend to be more 
influential in controversial, relatively nontechnical issues, while other 
agencies (or proxy intervenors) tend to be more effective in technical, 
but relatively uncontroversial, cases. 

Of course, legislative and executive sovereigns also intervene in 
specific agency decisions (e.g., under the rubric of “casework” or 
“OMB review”). This is viewed—with some justification (Johannes, 
1984)—by Weingast and Moran (1983) as the critical means by which 
Congressional committees monitor bureaucratic behavior and decide 
to intervene. (Forexamples of OMB interventions, see White, 1981.) 
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(6) Publication of evaluation studies. Given that the vast majority 
of the leaders of regulatory agencies are not popularly elected, they 
must rely for their legitimacy on (a) their compliance with legal 
norms, and (b) their superior technical expertise (Weber, 1947; 
Sabatier, 1978). Thus, if outsiders can present reasonable evidence 
that an agency either is acting illegally or is technically incompetent, 
they will have placed it in a vulnerable position. 

For example, some of the earliest and most famous victories of 
environmental groups against water development agencies—the 
defeats of the proposed dams at Echo Park (Stratton and Sirotkin, 
1959) and Atherton Park (Mazmanian and Nienaber, 1979: 19-24)— 
came when they were able to demonstrate that the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers were conducting their 
benefit-cost analyses in an incompetent fashion (e.g., double-counting 
some benefits, inflating recreation benefits, ignoring costs). Similarly, 
the pivotal event in the development of a viable federal presence in 
compensatory education programs was the publication by the 
NAACP of the Martin-McClure Report, which used HEW audits to 
show that state and local education agencies were not using federal 
funds in the manner intended by law (Mazmanian and Sabatier, 
1983: chap. 6). And, while we know of no serious studies of the topic, 
there is certainly ample anecdotal evidence that Congressional 
representatives view a critical GAO (or CBO) report as one of their 
principal instruments in altering agency behavior. 

(7) Conclusions. While we have evidence of the capacity of each of 
these instruments to alter agency policies, there are serious gaps in 
our knowledge that need to be addressed. 

First, we need to be concerned with the effects of guidance 
instruments not only on agency decisions but also on problem 
parameters, for instance, water quality. This broadening of the scope 
of inquiry can both diminish and enhance the perceived efficacy of an 
external intervention. On the one hand, if the agency under 
examination is having only a minor impact on the total problem 
because of the countervailing policies of other agencies, the overall 
impacts of an external intervention addressed only to it will be 
similarly attenuated. On the other hand, an intervention may have a 
greater effect on intended impacts than on agency decisions if it also 
directly affects the incentive structure of target groups. For example, 
Sabatier and Klosterman (1981) found that the substantial decline in 
the rate of filling of San Francisco Bay that followed the 1969 change 
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in BCDC’s legislation operated primarily through a drastic reduction 
in the number of applications for fill rather than through any change 
in BCDC decisions. Hence both the direct and indirect (via agency 
decisions) effects of the use of a particular instrument on target group 
behavior need to be investigated. 

Second, we have very little understanding of the relative impor- 
tance of different intervention instruments because there are virtually 
no quantitative analyses of the separate effects of different interven- 
tions over time. Instead, studies tend to either look at the effects of a 
single type of intervention (e.g., agency appointments) or to examine 
the cumulative impacts of multiple interventions between. two time 
periods (for instance, Moe, 1982). 

Finally, in part because of our ignorance of the efficacy of different 
guidance instruments, we have very little evidence concerning the 
strategic calculations that outsiders make in choosing one instrument 
over another. A rational actor model would take into account the 
cost of each instrument, the outsider’s resources, and the perceived 
efficacy of various instruments (including their lag on effecis). Is this, 
in faci, anything like the calculations that actors go through? If so, 
how do their perceptions of instrument efficacy correspond to the 
subsequent effects? 

Addressing these issues requires the development of a conceptual 
framework of agency policymaking that deals seriously with the use 
of various guidance instruments. The remainder of this article seeks 
to make a contribution toward this end. 


Ill. THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE INSTRUMENTS 
IN AN ADVOCACY COALITION MODEL 
OF POLICY CHANGE OVER TIME 


The framework presented here represents a fairly radical departure 
from the dominant view among scholars in public administration. 
Rather than view particular institutions/organizations as the foci of 
analysis and the principal molders of preferences, it views such 
institutions as the product of strategies pursued by advocacy 
coalitions. According to the same logic, since coalitions create such 
organizations, they certainly can be expected to use a variety of 
instruments to influence their behavior over time. 

The first part of this section outlines the basics of the advocacy 
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coalition framework and the next section suggests a plausible 
strategic calculus for choosing among different guidance instruments. 


A. BACKGROUND: THE ADVOCACY COALITION FRAMEWORK 


The details of the advocacy coalition framework have been 
presented elsewhere (Sabatier, 1986). It suffices to outline some of the 
basic features here. 

The model starts from the premise that the complexity of modern 
industrial societies creates substantial pressure for specialization 
among policy elites interested in particular policy areas, such as 
pollution control or highways. Unlike traditional notions of “iron 
triangles” that were limited to interest groups, administrative agen- 
cies, and legislative committees at a single level of government 
(Freeman, 1965; Ripley and Franklin, 1976), this model follows a 
number of recent authors in arguing that our conception of policy 
subsystems should be broadened to include actors at various levels of 
government active in policy formulation and implementation, as well 
as journalists, researchers, and others who play important roles in the 
generation, dissemination, and evaluation of policy ideas (Gregg, 
1976; Heclo, 1978; Hjern and Porter, 1981; Wamsley, 1983; Milward 
and Francisco, 1983). 

While subsystem actors generally strive for and attain a degree of 
autonomy from the larger political system, their activities are 
nevertheless affected by two broad categories of exogenous variables. 
The first is a set of relatively stable (over several decades) set of 
constitutional, social, natural resource, and problem-related param- 
eters strongly resistant to change. Air pollution control in the United 
States, for example, has long been constrained by legal doctrines 
assigning to state and local governments the principal role in 
protecting public health; by our reluctance to intervene in business 
decisions; by climatic conditions affecting pollution dispersion; and 
by the susceptibility of air quality to common pool problems. The 
second set of variables external to a policy subsystem can vary 
substantially within any decade and, in fact, provides one of the 
principal dynamics affecting any subsystem. It includes such things as 
policy decisions and impacts from other subsystems, electoral 
changes, and broader socioeconomic changes, such as inflation rates. 
An overview of the framework is found in Figure 1. 

Within the subsystem, it is assumed that most actors can be 
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aggregated into one or more advocacy coalitions whose members 
generally share a set of normative and causal beliefs concerning the 
policy area.? Unlike other regulatory models, which tend to separate 
actors by formal institution (e.g., legislator, interest group member, 
agency official), this model assumes that advocacy coalitions are 
composed of members from a wide variety of institutions. For 
example, the U.S. air quality subsystem in the 1970s appears to have 
been divided into at least two coalitions (Sabatier, 1986). The “clean 
air” coalition was composed of environmental groups, public health 
organization, some labor unions, the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, many state and local pollution control agencies, federal 
legislators such as Senator Muskie and Congressman Rogers, many 
state legislators, and a variety of journalists and researchers. The 
“economic feasibility” coalition was composed of most industries, 
some labor unions, most economic development and energy develop- 
ment agencies, federal legislators such as Congressman Breyhill, and 
assorted intellectuals (particularly economists). In short, each coali- 
tion was composed of people from a variety of public and private 
organizations who shared a set of fundamental beliefs or interests. 

Various coalitions will seek to attain their policy objectives over 
time by experimenting with a variety of guidance mechanisms in 
order to affect the behavior of one or more agencies or target groups. 
In the case of U.S. air pollution policy, for example, the focus was on 
EPA’s implementation of the 1970 Clean Air Amendments. Each 
coalition sought to use virtually the entire array of instruments 
mentioned earlier—changes in law, litigation, budgetary review, 
appointments, direct participation, evaluation studies—to influence 
the EPA’s behavior (Krier and Ursin, 1977; White, 1981; Mazmanian 
and Sabatier, 1983: chap. 4). If one didn’t work—or, more accurately, 
was successfully countered by opponents—they would try another. 
For example, utilities’ efforts to forestall stringent emission standards 
included lobbying EPA, challenging its decisions in court, repeated 
attempts to change federal law, the sponsoring of numerous studies, 
influencing OMB review of EPA decisions, and seeking to influence 
state and local implementation of EPA regulations (U.S. Senate, 
1973, 1975). 

At the same time, however, the resources available to various 
coalitions were strongly affected by events largely external to the 
subsystem. These included the 1974 Arab oil boycott (which dras- 
tically raised energy costs and adversely affected U.S. industry), and 
the 1980 election of Ronald Reagan as president. Thus, at the same 
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Figure 1: General Mode! of Policy Evolution Focusing on Competing i a 
Coalitions Within Policy Subsystems 


time that coalitions were experimenting with various guidance 
instruments, they were also seeking to take advantage of favorable 
external perturbations and to limit the damage caused by unfavorablé 
ones. . 

In short, the choice of guidance instruments is only one of several 
factors affecting agency policy and ultimately, policy impacts. But it 
is nevertheless an important one and the coalitions that are most 
effective in their selection of instruments are likely to develop a 
competitive advantage over time. 


B. THE CHOICE OF GUIDANCE INSTRUMENTS. 


Figure 2 represents a more detailed version of the subsystem dy- 
namics depicted in Figure 1. In particular, it draws attention to several 
of the critical aspects concerning choice of guidance instruments. 
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Figure 2: A Model of the Use of Guidance Instruments in Policy Subsystems 


Note, for example, that strategies involving changes in an agency’s 
legal authority, budget, or political appointees require the approval 
of one or more sovereigns, while the strategies of directly participating 
in agency decisions or of issuing evaluative studies normally do not. 
Thus the former strategies will usually entail higher costs than the 
latter. 

Figure 2 also makes it clear that the choice of strategies can affect 
policy impacts, such as air quality, in several ways. On the one hand, 
they may operate through effects on agency behavior—for instance, 
planning and permit decisions—and, through them, on policy 


* 
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impacts. On the other hand, the strategies may affect the number and 
type of permit applications and hence have a more direct effect on 
policy impacts. Recall, for example, that changes in BCDC legislation 
affected the amount of Bay fill (a policy impact) much more through 
diminishing the number of applications than through any effect on 
BCDC permit decisions (Sabatier and Klosterman, 1981). 

Finally, it is worth noting that advocacy coalitions may seek to 
influence the policies of several different agencies involved in the 
same policy area. If they don’t get what they want from one, theytry . 
another. In the case of federal air pollution policy, for example, 
utilities upset with EPA sulfur emission regulation encouraged the 
intervention of the Commerce Department, OMB, and the Federal 
Energy Administration, as well as seeking to influence state and local - 
pollution control agencies. In fact, one of the major advantages of 
focusing on actors within a policy subsystem as the unit of analysis— 
rather than simply those concerned with a single agency—is that it 
more accurately reflects the choice situation facing coalitions. 

In an attempt to take the first steps towards the development of a 
strategic choice model of policy instruments, let us assume that 
coalitions are rational actors and thus that their choice of interven- 
tion/ control instruments will be a function of: 


(1) The political and economic cost to the coalition of using the. 
instrument. Let us further assume that these costs are basically a 
function of the number.of veto points—particularly sovereigns— 
involved. Thus getting a law passed involves three sovereigns (two 
legislative houses plus the chief executive) while a district court 
decision involves a single veto point. 

(2) The coalition’s political and economic resources. These include 
money, members, and sympathetic sovereigns (including coalition — 
members). 

(3) The likely efficacy of the instrument in terms of achieving the 
coalition’s policy objectives. This is partially a function of the legal 
potential of a policy instrument and partially a function of the 
existing orientation of the actor being influenced. 

(4) The coalition’s extent of dissatisfaction with (present) policy outputs 
and impacts. This will presumably affect their willingness to expend 
resources in an effort to reduce the performance gap. 


Some tentative conjectures concerning the probable costs and 
efficacy of different instruments are contained in Table 1. Note that, 
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TABLE .-1 


Very Tentative Estimates of the Costs and Efficacy of Different 
Guidance Instruments Useful in Influencing Agency Policy 
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Direct participation in 
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Short 
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year) 
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in most cases, costs appear to be roughly proportional to efficacy. 

There are, however, some noteworthy exceptions. if the agency is 
sympathetic, then participating in agency decisions (e.g., via testifying 
at hearings) may bring moderate/high benefits at low costs. 

Litigation is relatively inexpensive to initiate and to obtain a 
decision at the district court level, but the costs rise dramatically (an 
average of $50,000 in 1972) once one goes to the appellate courts (Sax 
and DiMento, 1974). Since the efficacy of litigation is highly variable, 
this would suggest that it is rational to initiate litigation—particularly 
if one has the option of shopping around for a sympathetic judge— 
and then hope that one’s opponent is risk averse and thus will consent 
to a “reasonable” settlement. Of course, for minority coalitions in 
highly closed subsystems—or very wealthy individuals—litigation 
may be the only hope (Vose, 1959; Shapiro, 1968: 96-103). 

With respect to obtaining favorable appointments, the Key factor. 
is the orientation of the appointing official. This is one of the 
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instances where events external to the subsystem may be critical. For 
example, the election of a sympathetic governor/ president may 
present a minority coalition with a golden opportunity to increase 
substantially its influence in an agency at low cost. This is precisely 
what happened with the appointment of Anne Gorsuch (Burford) as 
EPA Administrator in 1981. She sought to decrease enforcement 
efforts, replace administrators, change regulations, and funda- 
mentally alter the policy orientation of the agency (Vig and Kraft, 
1984). But the ability of appointees from a minority coalition to make . 
major changes is limited unless they are very skillful. In Gorsuch’s 
case, she was certainly able to cripple the agency’s enforcement 
efforts, but her lack of political skill so antagonized Congress that she — 
was eventually dismissed and arguably missed a golden opportunity 
to amend substantially the Clean Air Act (Andrews, 1984). This 
suggests that appointments will have a significant effect on agency 
decisions only in high conflict subsystems where there is change in the 
partisan orientation of the appointing authority. They will have little 
effect in instances of low subsystem conflict or in the absence of 
partisan change during high conflict. 

Finally, budgetary and legislative change strategies generally 
involve high costs since they require the acquiescence of several 
legislative committees and the chief executive (the important excep- 
tion being a coalition seeking a budgetary cut from a governor with 
line-item veto authority). Given the apparent difficulty of achieving 
nonincremental budgetary changes, this may be one of the reasons 
why this strategy does not appear to be very popular. Finally, major 
legislative change is pretty straightforward: a high-cost, high-gain 
strategy under virtually all conditions. 

Thus influencing agencies is relatively inexpensive for members of 
a dominant coalition within a subsystem. Given that some sovereigns 
are likely to be sympathetic to, if not actually members of, the 
coalition, it can rely on the low-cost strategies of appointments and 
direct participation. The minority coalition, however, generally 
needs to go outside the subsystem—to the courts or to another 
agency, for instance (Schattschneider, 1960; Fritschlier, 1975), It can 
also wait until systemic events—such as the election of favorable 
sovereigns-——create- opportunities for changing appointments and 
perhaps even major legislation. Finally, it can try to augment its own 
_ resources through other strategies, such as recruiting new members 
or sponsoring research consistent with its point of view. 
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The basic hypothesis is that coalition actors will start by experi- 
menting with low-cost instruments such as direct participation or 
litigation in the lower courts. If these do not reduce the perceived 
performance gaps to acceptable levels, actors will start experimenting 
with a variety of moderate- and high-cost instruments in the 
expectation that a change in external conditions (e.g., the election of 
a sympathetic sovereign) will “smile” on at least one of them. 
Coalitions will keep experimenting with different guidance instru- 
ments until policy performance indicators—for instance, agency 
decisions and problem parameters—sreach “acceptable” levels. But, 
‘consistent with Simon’s notion of “satisficing,” concepts of accepta- 
_ „bility can themselves be altered by, for instance, repeated failures or 
external (systemic) events that improve a coalition’s resources 
(March and Simon, 1958). . 

In low conflict situations—for instance, where there has ‘been a 
dominant coalition comprising most subsystem members. for an 
extended period of time—agency staff will come to play a more 
important role than in high conflict situations. But this is subject to 
reversal if; for example, extrasystemic changes create new coalitions 
or give old ones new hope. The emergence (or strengthening) of the 
environmental coalitions in the late 1960s and early 1970s, for 
example, certainly made life more difficult for—and probably 
reduced the influence of—professional staff in the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Corps of Engineers (Mazmanian and Nienaber, 
1979). 

Finally, one needs to consider the time lags between use of a 
guidance instrument and its policy impacts. Early in the term of an 
unsympathetic executive sovereign, for example, opponents may rely 
heavily on litigation in the hope that it will tie the agency up and 
_ perhaps result in a quick victory. As reelection approaches, however, 
their strategy is likely to shift to other instruments. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


A. AN AGENDA FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
vA 
The previous section outlined some of the considerations relevant 
to the study of the use of guidance instruments by advocacy coalitions 
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over time. But a great deal more empirical and theoretical work needs 
to be done. In particular, at least three areas of research seem to 
warrant attention. 

First, to what extent is the advocacy coalition model outlined in 
Sabatier (1986) valid? That is the subject of a major research program 
quite beyond our scope here.? But the model does hypothesize (a) that 
the membership of various coalitions will be rather stable on key | 
(“core”) policy disputes over periods of a decade or more, and (b) that 
the leaders of various coalitions are those who share a common set of 
beliefs and who remain active in a subsystem for extended periods of . 
time. While such leaders will shift roles over the course of a decade, it © 
is assumed that they will not normally be civil servants or senior staff 
in administrative agencies—except in relatively quiescent subsystems 
in which a single coalition has been dominant for an extended period 
of time. Instead, in conflictual subsystems it is expected that the 
leaders will normally be either legislators (or legislative staff) or, 
more likely, interest group staff. Examples would include As- 
semblyman Frank Lanterman in California mental health policy 
(Bardach, 1974), Senator Edmund Muskie in U.S. air pollution 
policy, Howard Zahniser and David Brower in federal wilderness 
policy, and William Mulholland in California water policy (Kahrl, 
1982). Legislators and interest group leaders have far more freedom 
to engage in a wide variety of strategies to further their positions than 
do agency officials, who are, after all, largely confined to their own 
institutions and often preoccupied with budgetary cycles and “fire- 
fighting.” 

A second topic on which a great deal more work is needed 
concerns the effectiveness of various guidance instruments in altering 
agency decisions and policy impacts within a subsystem. This 
requires quantitative, multivariate studies of specific agencies over 
periods of several decades in which changes in the external environ- 
ment, the utilization of various guidance instruments by different 
coalitions, and some indicators of agency staff efforts to control their 
own environment are included in the analysis. This is a very difficult 
enterprise that has seldom (if ever) been attempted, although the 
authors currently are engaged in such a study involving the water 
quality subsystem dealing with Lake Tahoe and with San Francisco 
Bay in the period from 1960 to 1984. 

The third topic where research is needed concerns the strategic 
calculus utilized by coalition leaders in choosing among guidance 
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instruments. This is, in fact, probably the easiest of the three to 
address -because it should be amenable to the detailed cualitative 
analysis of rather brief decision periods that has long been the 
dominant approach among scholars interested in public bureau- 
cracies. If such work is to be fruitful, however, it needs to explore a 
broader range of alternative strategies—both with respect to guidance 
.instruments and to the range of target agencies—than as tradi- 
tionally been the case. Our own research has made it very clear that 
coalition leaders are extremely flexible, willing to take advantage of 
‘favorable circumstances to select as their “targets” multiple agencies 
- and even legislatures at all three levels of government. 


B. A FUNDAMENTAL CHALLENGE TO 
THE INSTITUTIONALIST PERSPECTIVE 


This article has argued that models of policymaking by regulatory 
agencies need to eschew single-factor explanations and, instead, 
acknowledge that a wide variety of external and internal actors— 
interest groups, chief executives, legislators, the courts, agency 
staff—affects those decisions. In seeking to influence agency policy, 
external actors can use a variety of guidance instruments varying in 
their costs and efficacy. Models of regulatory policymaking need to 
give greater attention to actors’ choices among various instruments. 

While these are important arguments, they are hardly earth 
shattering. In its broader implications, however, this article poses a 
fundamental challenge to the institutionalist perspective that has 
long dominated public administration. 

In our discussion of U.S. air pollution policy, it should have been 
clear that the traditional perspective—focusing on the EPA and one 
or two types of external actors—would have béen fundamentally 
deficient. For the EPA is only one among a multitude of agencies that 
strongly affect air quality. Responsibility for the enforcement of EPA 
regulations is primarily in the hands of state and local agencies. 
Energy agencies affect utility and refinery production, end hence 
their emissions. Land use and mass transit agencies—not the EPA— 
are primarily responsible for the number of miles people travel in 
their cars. (This has been the dominant factor affecting automotive 
emissions, since emissions per vehicle mile were substantially reduced 
in the early 1970s.) 
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Air pollution is not unusual in terms of the absence of a single 
dominant agency. In fact, most policy areas probably have a 
multitude of agencies at different levels of government with partially > 
overlapping jurisdictions. That is certainly the case in occupational 
health and safety, the disposal of toxic wastes, land-use control, 
consumer protection, energy production, fiduciary institutions, and 
trucking (Meier, 1985). It might even be argued that electronic 
communications is one of the very few regulatory policy areas in 
which the traditional focus on a single agency (i.e., the FCC) is 
probably justified. 

If, in fact, there are multiple agencies in most policy areas—each 
with multiple external organizations using a variety of policy 
instruments to influence it—then the institutionalist perspective, 
which uses formal organizations as the basic unit of analysis is in 
serious trouble. Given the complexity of each of those institutions, to 
keep track of that many poses a formidable task for any researcher— 
which is probably why virtually no one has done it. Yet we must 
simplify the world in order to understand it. 

Perhaps we need a new focal point, or unit, of analysis. That is 
precisely what the advocacy coalition model proposes: Rather than 
focus on formal organizations, we should use people who share a core 
set of beliefs concerning desirable policy in a specific policy 
area/subsystem—irrespective of their organizational affiliation—as 
the focus of analysis. The model argues that if coalitions are defined 
in terms of their core beliefs, they will be relatively few in number and 
relatively stable over time. Such a model clearly points to a coalition’s 
ability to use a variety of instruments to try to influence the behavior 
of a variety of agencies, with the choice depending upon the 
orientation of sovereigns and other factors. Jf subsequent research 
reveals coalitions to be as stable as hypothesized by the model, then 
the advocacy coalition model would seem to have substantial 
advantages over institutionalist models in studying policymaking 
within most subsystems. 


NOTES 


1. See also Weingast (1984). Fora superb critique of this work, see Moe (1985a). 
2. Not everyone active in a policy subsystem will “belong to” an advocacy 
coalition. Some researchers and others may participate simply because they have 
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certain skills to offer, but otherwise be indifferent to the policy disputes. Another 
category of actors, “policy brokers,” appears to be primarily concerned with keeping 
the level of political conflict within acceptable limits and with reaching some 
“reasonable” solution to the problem. Moreover, actors with quite diiferent belief 
systems may agree to cooperate on a specific policy dispute (Ackerman and Hassler, 
1981). But it is hypothesized that such “coalitions of convenience” will tend to be rather 
short-LEved (except, perhaps, in distributive policy arenas). l 

3. Empirical work underway includes analyses of (1) land-use/ water-quality 
policy concerning Lake Tahoe and San Francisco Bay, 1960-85; (2) California water 
development policy, 1960-80; and (3) several aspects of federal energy policy, including 
OCS petroleum development and natural gas pricing. At least preliminary findings 
‘from most of these cases will be reported in Jenkin-Smith and Sabatier (1986). 

4. For-example, leaders of the environmental coalition at Lake Tahde since 1970 
have made major efforts to influence three regional agencies in California, at least 
three California state agencies, the California Attorney General, several agencies in 
- Nevada, the U.S. Forest Service, several agencies within the Department of Interior, 
‘the Corps of Engineers, as well as the legislatures and chief executives of California, 
Nevada, and the Federal Government. 
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If we are to succeed in crafting appropriate solutions to prevent abuses of 
administrative discretion, we must pay serious attention to three major perspectives 
that shape the exercise of administrative authority: the perspective of lawmakers, who 
create at least four different kinds of discretion; the perspective of clients, who may 
suffer from one or more of five major forms of administrative abuse; and the 
perspective of practitioners, who are influenced in varying ways by the moral 
propensities of the work setting. The article concludes with a brief discussion and 
illustration of how these multiple perspectives need to be taken into account when 
devising solutions to prevent various abuses of administrative discretion. 


VARIETIES OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE ABUSE 
Some Reflections on 

Ethics and Discretion 


DOUGLAS F. MORGAN 
Lewis and Clark College 


Conventional corruption in government . . . represents the stuff of 
popular scandals in the modern state, but it is presumptuous to think 
that this adequately represents the full range of ethical disorders to 
which the state is susceptible. . . . Every political order contains, as a 
necessary principle of its own integrity and significance, a systematic 
ethical view . . . [that] consists of the system of public authority that 
defines right and wrong in the realm of politics [Meyer, 1975: 62]. 


Over the past two decades the American political process has 
shown a growing concern for the role career administrators play in 
shaping the public interest through the exercise of their administrative 
discretion. It is reflected in the large number of state and federal laws 
passed in the 1960s and 1970s to reach new forms of administrative 
abuse. It is reflected more recently in President Reagan’s initiatives to 
control administrative rule making by requiring all non-regulatory 
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agencies to submit proposed regulations to OMB and to require 
OMB approval prior to the promulgation of any final regulations. 
Finally, this concern underlies much of the rationale for the Code 
of Ethics recently adopted by the American Society of Public 
Administration. 

All of these developments have been buttressed by an expanding 
body of literature focusing on the problem of administrative ethics 
and responsibility. This literature can be divided into two broad 
categories. One is primarily preoccupied with the task of correctly 
defining the boundaries of the problem; the other focuses mainly on 
ways of preventing various abuses.! 

To those writers who are problem centered in their approach it 
makes a difference whether one wishes to prevent some form of 
administrative lying, cheating or stealing; whether one hopes to 
frustrate bureaucratic initiative to shape unclear policy directives; or 
whether one wants to punish a clear administrative departure from a 
previously adopted policy. Underlying such distinctions is a desire to 
separate problems of corruption from problems of growing out of 
substantive policy disagreements and tyrannical exercises of 
authority. 

This process of clarifying the different kinds of problems arising 
from the exercise of administrative discretion has not necessarily 
made the task of crafting more suitable solutions to abuse any easier. 
For example, when we turn from the “problem-centered” writings on 
administrative ethics and discretion to the “solution-centered” litera- 
ture, there is a basic disagreement between advocates of what might 
be called an “ethic of rule-following” and the advocates of an “ethic of 
responsibility.”2 The former rely much more readily on external 
incentive structures to mitigate problems of abuse than an internal 
capacity for moral reasoning and judgment. Contrast, for example, 
the difference between those who advocate additional conflict-of- 
interest legislation, more structured rule making and stronger 
management controls to prevent administrative abuse and those who 
instead rely on a greater sense of professionalism, personal responsi- 
bility, and commitment to serve the public. 

Despite the growing attention being paid to the standards that 
guide the exercise of administrative discretion, there is still a tendency 
to be preoccupied with problems of either corruption or tyranny. We 
have not yet made much headway in clarifying the vast middle 
ground of abuse that falls in between. Few would argue, for example, 
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that it is appropriate for administrators to lie, cheat, or steal. Few 
would disagree that it would be a violation of the public trust to use 
organizational subterfuge to avoid legislatively mandated affirmative 
action or public participation and access requirements. However, 
there are a variety of administrative actions between clear corruption 
and obvious tyranny that are more difficult to assess. For example, 
when is it morally wrong for the police to stop enforcing a law? If they 
do so, should it be done publicly? Under what conditions is it 
appropriate for a career administrator to oppose executive initiative 
to reverse the course of a public policy that has been approved by the 
legislature? 

Such questions seldom can be answered in the abstract. They 
usually require careful consideration of the conditions under which 
the discretion is exercised. In the following pages I wish to explore 
three such conditions in greater detail: the source of the discretion, 
the potential for its abuse, and the character of the work setting 
within which it is exercised. The goal of this discussion is to refine the 
universe of moral discourse within which discretion is exercised. The 
discussion proceeds from the assumption that administrators legiti- 
mately participate in rule making and successfully help to define the 
public interest. Since this task is made more difficult by the frequent 
interplay of prudential calculation and moral reasoning, it is 
important for us to pay more attention than we have in the past to 
some of the more significant contextual factors that shape how these 
get sorted out and thus help to determine how discretion both can and 
should be exercised. 

Four Types of Administrative Discretion—One of the more 
serious omissions in recent writing on administrative ethics has been 
the failure to pay adequate attention to how the origin of discretion 
may influence the attention to how the origin of discretion may 
influence the ways in which it is exercised. For example, in probably 
the most influential work done thus far on controlling discretion, 
Kenneth Culp Davis (1971) argues that administrators should 
aggressively engage in rule making in order to eliminate unnecessary 
discretion and to confine, structure, and control necessary discretion. 
His goal in giving this advice is to eliminate arbitrary decisions by 
administrators (Davis, 1971: 104-105, 111, 143). Yet, in advising us 
on how this might be done he does not take into account how his 
recommendations might need to be altered by the kinds of discretion 
administrators are given. 
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Engineers working for the Army Corps of Engineers will respond 
to Davis’ advice quite differently than will public servants working 
for the State Department of Environmental Quality, or those 
working for the Mayor’s Homes for Homeless Program.‘ The first 
will tend to see discretion as relatively safe, because decisions are 
governed by commonly accepted technical criteria and practice. The 
third will see discretion as safe only when it is in the hands of those 
who are committed to the poor and homeless. With a point of view 
between the two, employees for the State Department of Environ- 
mental Quality recognize the wide room for discretion, but they also 
see it as being bounded by policy decisions at the legislative level. 
Clearly, the extent to which Davis’ advice can and, more important, 
should be followed is a function of the moral basis of the administra- 
tive discretion one is called upon to exercise. It is therefore important 
to understand why administrators end up with the different kinds of 
programs they are asked to execute, and, thus, with differing moral 
foundations of their administrative authority. 

Some of the most useful work in clarifying these issues has been 
done by Theodore Lowi (1967 and 1979) and two exchange theorists, 
Robert Salisbury and John Heinz (1970). In general, they argue that 
there are different kinds of political structures and processes that 
have developed over time to accommodate distinctively identifiable 
kinds of public policy. Since most readers are probably by now quite 
familiar with the basic outlines of Lowi’s analysis and the large body 
of critical literature it has generated (Kariel, 1971: 80-86; Ripley and 
Franklin, 1976; Connolly, 1969), I will focus more narrowly on 
Salisbury and Heinz’s (1970) adumbration of Lowi’s thesis and the 
implications it suggests for better understanding the nature of 
administrative discretion. 

Salisbury and Heinz argue that there are two major characteristics 
of public policy that decisively shape the pattern of political 
structures, processes, and relationships. Both characteristics come to 
light by assuming the perspective of those responsible for officially 
making public policy-—the legislators. Policymakers in the legislative 
arena, they argue, seek answers to two major questions before 
deciding how to respond to legislative alternatives: What opportunity 
does the policy problem provide for my successful involvement? 
What self-interest justifies my getting involved? 

The opportunity for a legislator to act successfully is determined 
both by the number of interested clientele groups and the extent to 
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which they are fragmented. The larger the number of groups and the 
more balkanized they are, the easier it is for the legislator to delegate 
away large amounts of discretion. When this occurs we can get either 
regulatory or distributive politics, depending on how much time and 
energy is required by a legislator to reach a decision. 

In addition to considering the opportunity cost of becoming 
involved in policy detail, legislators are also influenced by incentive 
structures. The larger the investment of time, energy, and knowledge 
required to pass legislation, the more incentive there is for legislators 
to delegate away large amounts of discretion. The costs of reaching a 
decision themselves may simply be too high. When this occurs we can 
get either the politics of regulation or self-regulation, depending on 
the size and the degree of organization of interested clientele groups. 
The larger and better organized the clientele the more incentive there 
is for a legislator to defer to a policy of self-regulation. 

Figure 1, a schematic summary of Salisbury and Heinz’s (1970: 
48-49) argument, will look familiar to those who have been following 
Ted Lowi’s work over the past several years. 

Salisbury and Heinz’s analysis, coupled with that of Lowi, remind 
us that administrative discretion cannot be treated as a whole cloth. 
In fact, their analyses suggest the need to distinguish among four 
types of discretion that tend to be associated with the four types of 
policy that are produced by our political process. See Figure 2. 

Let me briefly elaborate each of these types of administrative 
discretion before discussing some of the consequences they have for 
administrators. Distributive or pork-barrel policies tend to put the 
administrator in the position of using technical discretion and 
competence to build the dam, construct the bomber, improve the 
waterway, and so on. Since the ends of the policy are uncontested and 
the means are assumed to require the application of tried, tested, and 
commonly accepted technical practices, discretion tends to be less 
controversial than is true in the other three policy arenas. 

But, as we know from recent experiences with OSHA and the 
EPA, the definition of the end to be achieved can be legitimately 
unclear in the eyes of legislators as a result of the imperfect state of 
our knowledge. We may know we want a safe working environment 
and clean air and water, but what is harmful and not harmful to 
health may not be known. Even when it becomes known, the level of 
acceptable risk varies from one person to the next. Such difficulties 
arising from regulatory policies put the administrator in the position 
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of being the keeper of the following two questions that are at the heart 
of the recent literature on policy implementation (Pressman and 
Wildavsky, 1973; Edwards, 1980; Allison, 1971; Wildavsky, 1979): 
Will it work? Will it fly? The first question asks the administrator to 
perform the relatively technical and rational task of finding solutions 
to a particular problem. Whether one accepts the rational comprehen- 
sive model inherent in much of the policy analysis literature or the 
more limited model of bounded rationality (“muddling through”) 
advocated by the followers of Wildavsky (1979), Lindblam (1959), 
and Simon (1957),5 the administrator is still expected to be the keeper 
of questions of rationality. 

But rationality is only one of the questions regulatory policy 
expects administrators to address. In addition, they are frequently 
expected to consider whether a particular course of action will be 
acceptable. Most of the procedures followed in the Federal Register 
are designed and used to meet this acceptability challenge. For the 
followers of Wildavsky this is the most important task performed by 
administrators, since it helps them pick problems that are solvable. In 
short, then, OSHA, EPA and other similar regulatory bodies face a ` 
two-step calculation. They first must determine what factors pose a 
risk—a relatively technical task. Then they must assess what risk is 
acceptable, which is partly technical and mainly political. The two 
tasks taken together constitute an invitation for administrators to 
engage in social planning. 

The kind of discretion inherent in social planning needs to be 
distinguished from the kind of political discretion exercised by 
administrators in implementing redistributive policy. When deciding 
redistributive policy questions (for example, taxation, poverty, 
gender, and race), politicians create conditions of discretionary 
administrative authority, not because they are uncertain of what the 
problem is, but because a proposed solution may well create enemies 
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politicians cannot afford to make. Administrators under these 
conditions are presented with ambiguous, rather than vague, laws. 
(Leys, 1943; Jowell, 1975). An ambiguous law is one in which the 
legislature refuses to resolve competing political criteria and, instead, 
enacts a law that passes the difficulties on to administrators. One of 
the best examples is the Community Action Program passed by 
Congress in the 1960s. The requirement of “maximum feasible 
participation” was deliberately left ambiguous by the authors of the 
legislation, since making it specific would have necessitated deciding 
between those who believed the solution to poverty required a 
dominant leadership role for professionals in the field and those who 
believed that the poor themselves were the best judges of how poverty 
could be solved. This ambiguity was passed on to administrators who 
could not sidestep the quarrel as they set up and administered these 
programs in the major cities. 

The final category of discretion is associated with the kind 
exercised by doctors, lawyers, dentists, and similar professional 
groups. Such individuals are assumed to possess the autonomy to 
perform the job and all are assumed to be in agreement on what the 
job is—for example, preserving life in the case of doctors. While there 
are not examples of this kind of discretion being consciously 
delegated to career administrators in the same way it has been 
delegated by legislative bodies to doctors, lawyers, and other similar 
professional groups, there are numerous examples of administrative 
decisions being made that have the same functional autonomy. Ona 
daily basis administrators help to shape the public interest and 
frequently do so in the face of opposition from the executive and/or 
legislative branches of government, as well as from private groups. 
Such action is increasingly being defended as an appropriate 
professional role for career administrators to perform, a role that in 
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principle can be legitimately exercised within our tripartite system of 
separation of powers.§ 

Once we begin to take greater cognizance of the various factors 
that have given rise to the exercise of administrative discretion, we 
may be able to establish ethical standards that are more appropriate 
to the prevailing circumstances. In addition, an understanding of 
these factors may enable career administrators to better distinguish 
the moral from the prudential calculations that are inextricably 
entwined in the daily exercise of their discretion. 

Abuses of Discretion—Prior to crafting suitable solutions to 
abuses of discretion it is important to consider the precise nature of 
the problem one hopes to mitigate. While there is generally common 
agreement on the advantages discretion provides, there tends not to 
be agreement on the disadvantages. We agree that discretion 
increases flexibility to meet the needs of individuals, provides 
psychological peace of mind for those not wanting always to operate 
within the confines set by standard operating procedures, and allows 
departures from routines in the interests of protecting organizational 
efficiency and effectiveness on the rights of the minority. But 
agreement does not come so quickly and easily when trying to 
identify the most egregious abuses of discretion. Those used to a 
traditional structure of authority argue that discretion interferes with 
control and coordination, undermines the integrity of public pro- 
grams and policies, and prevents the efficient planning and use of 
existing resources. This is clearly an insider’s perspective—not the 
perspective of the client who is much more concerned that discretion 
will open the way for arbitrariness and the use of idiosyncratic 
standards. Standing in between the top-down perspectives of the 
insider and the bottom-up view of the outsider are the staff 
professionals. They frequently want discretion for themselves, but 
tend to see its exercise by nonprofessionals as undesirable and/or 
meddlesome. 

These distinctions suggest the classification of discretionary 
abuses depicted in Figure 3. 

For purposes of further elaborating these distinctions let us take 
the example of the discretion of the U.S. Border Patrol in enforcing 
the prohibition against the entry of illegal aliens into the United 
States (Jowell, 1975). If the Border Patrol allowed each officer to 
decide whom to stop for questioning and we discovered that Officer 
A stopped only those who looked poor, or who had darker skin, we 
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might charge the officer with arbitrariness. The arbitrariness would 
arise from the completely idiosyncratic criterion that the officer 
invoked. However, if Officer B as a matter of policy were ordered to 
stop every thirtieth car during his shift, whether it was carrying 
Mexican-appearing passengers or not, we might accuse the officer 
and the policy of being irrational. The means chosen, while nonarbi- 
trary, are not well suited to achieving the purposes of the policy. If 
Officer C were ordered as a matter of policy to stop all cars he could 
within 50 miles of the border that carried Mexican-appearing 
passengers, we could not accuse the Border Patrol or the officer of 
being arbitrary or irrational, but the ACLU would be in court 
arguing that the criterion chosen was improper because it fails to 
accord individuals the dignity and respect they are guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Border Patrol might decide to accept the argument 
of Officer D that each officer possesses the professional judgment to 
stop and arrest those who are illegal aliens without the need for any 
organizational guidelines. While we might dimly imagine such a 
policy resulting in practices that are rational, proper, and nonarbi- 
trary, we could not imagine such a policy being acceptable to Officer 
E, who is in charge of planning the effective and efficient allocation of 
resources to achieve maximum deployment of personnel. Some 
measures of bureaucratic efficiency and effectiveness would no doubt 
be insisted upon. 

The summary of abuses in Figure 3 points to the irreconcilable 
claims that are likely to arise, not only between those on the giving 
end and those on the receiving end of discretion, but also the 
differences that are likely to arise within each perspective. Because 
discretion does not produce the same kinds of abuses and because 
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some are of more concern to us at certain times than they are to 
others, disagreements are bound to occur. In crafting solutions to 
administrative abuse, we therefore need to recognize that such 
disagreements may frequently arise from differing moral claims 
rather than from defects of character or imperfections in our 
knowledge. 

Discretion and Three Varieties of Bureaucratic Sensibilities—In 
order successfully to combat abuses of administrative discretion, we 
also have to consider how the various work settings help to produce 
quite different moral sensibilities among employees. Despite the 
loose talk one hears about the homogenizing effect produced by large 
compiex bureaucracies, it is still difficult to talk meaningfully about 
“the bureaucratic experience.” Based on what we know of the work 
setting in large complex organizations, there are commonly a variety 
of sensibilities that take on the force of separate cultures.” Some 
approach their jobs much in the same way assembly line workers in 
the past have approached theirs. They put in a full day’s work and 
expect a full day’s pay. They have made a decision to work but have 
made no decision to participate in the life of the organization. They 
are preoccupied with questions of job security and tend not to use the 
work setting and the people in it to satisfy their need for fellowship. 

At the other extreme are the upwardly mobile organizational men 
and women whose watchword is “career” and who are captivated by 
the vision of a ladder. For this group there is a muck stronger 
tendency to use work associates to satisfy personal needs for 
affiliation. Thus workmates are more likely to become personal 
friends than is true of the nine-to-fivers. The career-oriented, by 
having made a conscious decision to participate fully and wholly in 
the life of the organization, are programmatic in their concerns and 
rule oriented in their disposition. 

The professionals in public organizations stand somewhere 
between whose who are job and career oriented. They tend to be more 
loyal to their profession than to the values of the organization and the 
security it can provide them. This frequently produces a greater 
tension between larger organizational goals and personal needs than 
is the case for those who are career or job oriented. 

None of these observations are new to those familiar with the 
research on organizational behavior. The human relations school of 
management, for example, is in large part a response to the discovery 
that the decision to work carries with it no necessary commitment to 
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participate in various ways in the life of the organization. The 
potential conflict between the needs of bureaucratic organizations 
and the needs of self-actualized individuals has given rise to 
numerous efforts to reduce the tension, sometimes for the good of the 
organization, sometimes for the good of individuals, and sometimes 
for the good of both. Whatever the merits these efforts may have,’ 
the fact that there is more than one set of perspectives and sensibilities 
within the bureaucratic work setting cannot be ignored by those of us 
interested in administrative law and ethics. There have been numer- 
ous studies within the last several years that reinforce the importance 
of recognizing this fact, three of which will be briefly discussed here. 

Donald Horowitz, in his study of the litigation and counseling 
functions of government lawyers, discovered that agency lawyers 
tend to have a programmatic focus with more of a bureaucratic 
self-interest in not pressing for fame or the “quick fix” (Horowitz, 
1977). There is much more of a desire on the part of agency lawyers to 
negotiate differences than is true for the litigation lawyers working 
for the Justice Department. Horowitz argues that these differences 
result from the attitudes they have developed about their work. 
Agency lawyers have tempered their legal aspirations by acquiring a 
much greater concern for the integrity of their agency’s programs 
than is the case for Justice Department lawyers. 

Graham Allison’s study of the 1962 Cuban missile crisis is another 
good illustration of how our occupational frame of reference helps to 
shape the exercise of administrative discretion. Allison (1971) argues 
that the occupational mind-set of the various actors in the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis caused them to impose different sets of 
interpretations on the event. He distinguishes three mind-sets or 
paradigms—the rational actor model, the organizational process 
paradigm, and the governmental or bureaucratic politics approach to 
decision making. Each paradigm contains its own set of ethical claims 
that shape the way discretion is exercised. 

The rational comprehensive approach labels a decision as bad if it 
does not abide by the requirements for rational decision making—a 
clarification of goals, an identification of all of the alternatives for 
meeting the goals, an assessment of the consequences of each choice, 
and a selection of the best alternative. The organizational paradigm 
emphasizes the importance of following the standard operating 
procedures, even when doing so may not fulfill the requirements of 
rationality. According to this paradigm, an exercise of discretion is 
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bad if it does not enhance the integrity of organizational life and 
programs, The bureaucratic or governmental model sees decisions as 
the end product of a process of negotiation by self-interested actors, 
all trying to maximize their honor, reputation, and advantage. A bad 
decision is one that puts the organization in a worse situation vis-a-vis 
its competitors. 

A third study has lent further support to the importance of 
considering the contextual nature of the work setting when trying to 
construct appropriate standards for the exercise of administrative 
discretion. In an examination of the administration, Jerry Mashaw 
(1981) was struck by the variability and irreconcilability of criticisms 
that are made against the disability program.!° Some accuse the 
program of not providing adequate levels of service-trained profes- 
sionals. Others accuse the program of not providing adequate due 
process protection to claimants. Still a third group is concerned that 
the program does not produce predictable and consistent results. 

Mashaw concludes that these criticisms ultimately arise from 
different models of justice that are not easily reconcilable with one 
another and that are built into the work setting itself. Those who 
accuse the program of not producing predictable and consistent 
results are using a bureaucratic model of rationality, in which 
efficient processing of information is critical. Those who are con- 
cerned about the service deficiencies of the disability program are 
using a “professional treatment” model of justice that “recognizes... 
the incompleteness of facts, the distinctiveness of clients” problems 
and the ultimately intuitive nature of judgment (Mashaw, 1981: 
186).” Finally, those who accuse the program of being arbitrary and 
unfair to clients are using what Mashaw calls the “moral judgment” 
model of justice. It is the model upon which our adversary system is 
built. It sees justice in terms of giving each individual what he 
deserves. “Whereas the bureaucratic rationality model views decision 
making as the implementation of previously determined values, the 
moral judgment model sees decision making as value defining 
(Mashaw, 1981: 188).” Table 1 summarizes the critical characteristics 
of the three models of justice (Mashaw, 1981: 190). 

The implications of these models for those of us interested in 
administrative ethics are obvious and far-reaching. They suggest the 
need to pay much closer attention than we have in the past to the 
complexities of the work setting in large bureaucratic organizations. 
We need to ask how the particular solution we are advocating is likely 
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TABLE 1 
Model of Dominant Primary Decision Cognitive 
Justice Value Goals Structure Approach 
Bureaucratic Instrumental Program Hierarchical Information 
Rationality -+ Rationality implementation Processing 
Professional Service Client Interpersonal Clinical 
Treatment Satisfaction Application 


of Knowledge 


to be affected by the contextual character of the work experience 
within which it will be applied. 


CONCLUSION 


Table 2 brings together some of the observations I have made in 
this article and suggests some of their implications for thinking about 
controlling some of the abuses arising from the exercise of administra- 
tive discretion. Arrayed across the top of Table 2 are some of the most 
frequently used devices for controlling abuses of administrative 
authority.!1 Type A solutions represent various kinds of legal 
mechanisms frequently found in the administrative setting, ranging 
from the formalized rule-making advocated by Kenneth Culp Davis 
to the less legalistic management prerogatives that include perfor- 
mance and program audits, personnel evaluation, performance and 
program budgeting, and other similar instruments used to maintain 
high levels of accountability. 

Type B solutions aim less at the negative goal of preventing 
wrongdoing and more at the positive goal of developing a commonly 
shared commitment to the res publica. Like Type A solutions, 
however, they rely extensively upon external incentives to cultivate 
this devotion to the common good. In contrast, Type C solutions seek 
to develop an internalized set of values that will enable the public 
servant to do the right thing as an autonomous agent and without 
having to rely upon external positive or negative reinforcement. 

Table 2 as a whole reminds us of the need to pause and consider the 
following three questions before crafting solutions to abuses of 
administrative authority: (1) What kind of discretion are we con- 
fronted with? Has the legislative branch created administrative 
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TABLE 2 
Methods of Controlling Discretionary Abuses 
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3. A Profession 





discretion in order to avoid some difficult political tradeoff, or did it 
wish to defer to administrative technical expertise? Will our solution 
work as well for technical discretion as it will for planning, political, 
or professional discretion? (2) What kinds of administrative abuse do 
we wish to correct? For example, our desire to prevent the arbitrary 
exercise of authority by an official may not do much to prevent the 
official’s nonarbitrary but still unacceptable behavior. (3) Will our 
solution succeed as well for someone who approaches their job 
merely as work as it will for someone who approaches their job as a 
career or as a profession? 

Once we begin to attend to these contextual questions with greater 
care, perhaps we can get beyond some of the ideological debate that 
has characterized much of the discussion of administrative discretion 
in recent years. Rather than focusing our attention on whether such 
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discretion can or should be exercised, it would be much more 
profitable to focus our attention on ways of making it better to serve 
the ends of our democratic polity. This is only possible if we are 
willing to take the problem of administrative judgment seriously and 
begin to consider how the various perspectives discussed in this 
article shape the moral and prudential exercise of discretionary 
authority. 


NOTES 


1. For examples of recent problem-centered approaches see: Thompson (1980, 
1985), Chandler (1983) and Public Administration Review (1984). Compare the above 
articles with the following solution-centered approaches: Rohr (1978, 1986), Cooper 
(1982). 

2. I have borrowed these terms with a slight shift in their meaning from Weber 
(1946: 95, 120, and 127). By an “ethic of rule-following” I mean the reliance on external 
standards to guide one’s judgment. This might include the SOPs of the organization, 
administrative guidelines, the orders of a superior, or similar cues that provide one 
with a justification for acting without any reflection. By an “ethic of responsibility” I 
mean reliance upon internalized standards to guide one’s judgment that does not 
transfer the locus of responsibility to outside agents or forces. The critical ingredient of 
an “ethic of responsibility” is the need for reflection and a reasoned defense for acting. 
It is possible under this definition to reason oneself to a “rule-following” result. 
However, like Weber, the critical factor is that the individual ends up taking personal 
responsibility for acting rather than “passing the buck.” 

3. For a good review of this recent literature see Werner (1983: 146-154). Also 
compare Davis (1971) with Cooper (1982), Chandler (1983), and Rohr (1978). 

4. Ido not present these observations as empirically validated generalizations for 
all employees within these settings. They are merely prototypical examples I have 
experienced over the last fifteen years of teaching mid-career public administrators. 

5. Compare Simon (1957), Mosher and Harr (1970), and Phyrr (1973) with 
Lindblom (1959), Schick (1970), Merewitz and Sasnick (1971), and Wildavsky (1979: 
198-221). 

6. See Rohr (1978, 1986), Chandler (1983), Wamsley, et. al. (1983), Morgan and 
Rohr (1982). 

7. See some of the recent literature focusing on organizational culture: Deal and 
Kennedy (1982), Peters and Waterman (1982) and E. Schein (1985). While there are 
considerable problems in developing a common culture for many public sector 
organizations, it has become an extremely fashionable and profitable approach to 
solve some of the difficulties of tying the parts of multicentered public organizations 
more closely together. For a good review of the research findings on this problem 
viewed from a leadership perspective see Yukl (1981). 

8. See especially, Likert (1961) and McGregor and Argyris (1957). 
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9. For a stinging critique, see Perrow (1979: Chapter 3). 
10. I am grateful to Professor Barbara Safriet of Lewis & Clark Northwestern 
School of Law for calling Mashaw’s work (1981) to my attention. 
I]. For a more extended treatment of these issues, see Morgan and Rohr (1986). 
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The year 1987 will be the bicentennial of the American Constitution and the centennial 
of both the publication of Woodrow Wilson’s article “The Study of Administration” 
and the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. These latter two events can 
justly be considered important events in the development of modern American public 
administration. 

This essay will argue that the Progressive era, marked by the reform of the public 
service, the restoration of an energetic executive, and the creation of independent 
regulatory commissions on the national level, resulted in a fundamentally different 
understanding of the nature of a political community than that characteristic of the 
Founding era. By comparing Progressive views to the views of the founders on the 
same or similar issues, one can illuminate the changing understanding of the 
relationship between the individuals, interests, and communities that make up the 
United States and the common good or public interest. 
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The year 1987 has been a busy one for students of American 
government and politics, a year marked by celebrations and remem- 
brances since, by happy coincidence, 1987 was the bicentennial of the 
American Constitution and the centennial both of the publication of 
Woodrow Wilson’s article, “The Study of Administration,” and the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. These latter two 
events can justly be considered important in the development of 
modern American public administration. 

The simultaneous occurrence of these anniversaries provides the 
opportunity for yet another exploration into the relationship between 
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politics and administration in the United States; but just as important 
it provides an opportunity to examine the different ways in which 
thinkers of the Founding and Progressive eras understood such 
politically important issues as the nature of executive leadership, the 
character of the public service, and the relationship of the national 
government to the states and localities that comprise this vast and 
heterogeneous nation. I undertake this exploration with no intention 
of arguing that either the Founders or the Progressives were “right” 
and therefore deserve our support. Rather, I wish only to recover old 
insights that have, perhaps, with time become blurred or dimmed. 
Perhaps then we may, amidst our celebrations of the old, better 
understand the origins of the administrative state in which we live. 

I propose to argue that the Progressive era, marked by the reform 
of the public service, the restoration of an energetic executive, and the 
creation of independent regulatory commissions on the national 
level, resulted in a fundamentally different understanding of the 
nature of a political community than that characteristic of the 
Founding era. I am too much a student of public policy (with its 
emphasis on “unintended consequences” and the difference between 
“micromotives” and “macrobehavior”) to fall prey to the temptation 
to argue that this shift was necessarily intended by any particular 
progressive thinker or group of thinkers; indeed, what makes the 
topic of this essay so challenging is that the Progressive movement 
was neither politically nor intellectually monolithic. It contained 
many different thinkers and many different groups. Their motives 
remain in the depository of their own breasts; we can judge only their 
arguments and the consequences thereof. 

Speaking of the Progressive era. Leonard D. White has said: 


During the thirty years from Grant to McKinley, two great controver- 
sies dominated the administrative scene. One involved the rejuvenation 
of executive power and leadership after the impeachment of President 
Andrew Johnson and the surrender of President Ulysses S. Grant to 
the Senate. The second was concerned with the bitter struggle for civil 
service reform, a battle that had an important if indirect bearing on the 
fortunes of executive power, on the nature of political parties, and on 
the standards of public morality [White, 1958: 17]. 


To these two controversies, one might well add the struggle over 
the regulation of railroads and monopolies that was to lead to the 
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creation of the first independent regulatory commission on the 
federal level. By comparing Progressive views on each of these 
controversies to the views of the Founders on the same or similar 
issues, one can illuminate the changing understanding of the 
relationship between the individuals, interests, and communities that 
make up the United States and the common good, the public interest, 
or the national interest (depending on one’s linguistic preferences). 


THE NATURE OF EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


The logical place to begin an investigation of the Founders’ 
understanding of the role and nature of executive leadership is to turn 
to The Federalist and especially the seventieth essay, usually 
attributed to Alexander Hamilton. The primary criticism of the 
Articles of Confederation found in The Federalist was that the 
government based on the Articles lacked energy. In number 70, 
Hamilton (writing under the pseudonym Publius) argues that energy 
in the government under the proposed Constitution will be found 
mainly in the executive. This energy is necessary to 


the protection of the community against foreign attacks; it is not less 
essential to the steady administration of the laws; to the protection of 
property against those irregular and high-handed combinations which 
sometimes interrupt the ordinary course of justice; to the security of 
liberty against the enterprises and assaults of ambition, of faction, and 
of anarchy [Hamilton et al., 1961: 423]. 


The energy of the executive is found in four characteristics of office: 
unity, duration, adequate provision for support, and competent 
power. 

What is especially important in this understanding of executive 
energy is that Publius locates energy in the institutional or legal basis 
of the office, not in its popular support. Indeed, the legislature is 
likely to find its energy in popular support; it is precisely the 
probability of Congress playing on local support or popularity that 
leads Publius to fear greatly what he characterizes as the “Legislative 
vortex” that will constantly seek to aggrandize the power of the 
legislature at the expense of both the executive and the judiciary 
(Hamilton et al., 1961: 309). 
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But why should legislative power be feared? Because, Publius 
reminded his readers, 


The republican principle demands that the deliberate sense of the 
community should govern the conduct of those to whom they intrust 
the management of their affairs; but it does not require an unqualified 
complaisance to every sudden breeze of passion, or to every transient 
impulse which the people may receive from the arts of men, who flatter 
their prejudices to betray their interests. It is a just observation that the 
people commonly intend the PUBLIC GOOD. ... When occasions 
present themselves in which the interests of the people are at variance 
with their inclinations, it is the duty of the persons whom they have 
appointed to be the guardians of those interests to withstand the 
temporary delusion in order to give them time and opportunity for 
more cool and sedate reflection [Hamilton et al., 1961: 432]. 


The central problem in popular government is that mankind has an 
apparently natural propensity to divide itself into factions. The most 
frequent bases of such divisions have been religious beliefs, economic 
class, and political opinions. Once such divisions appear, they 
become “inflamed with mutual animosity” and “more dispased to vex 
and oppress each other than to cooperate for their common good” 
(Hamilton et al., 1961: 79). 

Since the legislature is that branch of the national government that 
is most directly connected to the people, Publius expected Congress 
(and particularly the House of Representatives) to be most susceptible 
to takeover by an immoderate and unjust faction rooted in the 
populace. The Founders’ solution to this problem of an unjust or 
immoderate majority faction was twofold: First, the ‘egislature 
would be constituted in such a way as to facilitate moderation; 
second, an energetic executive, deriving its power from formal or 
institutional sources as opposed to popular sources, would check the 
impetuousness of legislative action. 

The legislature was to be made moderate as a result of both 
bicameralism and the dynamics of representation in an extended 
commercial republic. In a large society, and especially in a large 
society centrally concerned with commerce and the pursuit of self- 
interest, each representative to the legislature would have to represent 
a larger, more diverse constituency than in a smaller, more homoge- 
neous nation. And to become elected each representative would need 
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to cultivate the skill of coalition-building to ensure electoral success; 
such coalition-building ordinarily involves finding the common 
thread or good present in each of a number of partial, conflicting 
claims to public recognition. 

Once the legislature was assembled in Washington, each represen- 
tative would be but one among many, each pressing for his or her 
constituency’s interests and advantage. Once again, the problem of 
coalition building would reappear. And once again, moderation of 
claims, compromise, and the brokering of interests would be 
indispensable prerequisites to political success. Publius acknowledges 
that this incessant battle of interests may sometimes obstruct salutary 
plans, but it will promote “circumspection, deliberation and wisdom.” 
That is, as different interests confront one another, they will need to 
justify or legitimate themselves and their claims. The word “justify” is 
the important one; one legitimates his or her demands on the public 
by linking those demands to a principle of justice or desert. 
Consequently, the clash of interests within and between the two 
chambers of the legislature may provide the impetus for deliberation 
about the nature of justice in the nation as each of a multitude of 
interests struggles for advantage and recognition. 

Yet it is clear that Publius did not believe these arrangements to be 
sufficient to prevent immoderate and unjust actions. As noted earlier, 
an energetic executive was thought indispensable. But then the actual 
governance of the United States under the Founders’ proposed 
Constitution would be the result of an interplay between two 
institutions of essentially different character. The legislature was to 
be numerous in order to cause the jarring of interests with the 
hoped-for result of circumspection, moderation, and wisdom. The 
executive, on the other hand, was to be unitary in order to be both 
responsible and energetic; such energy, however, was to be grounded 
not in public opinion but in constitutional and institutional, that is to 
say formal, aspects of the presidency. 

This interplay of the legislative and executive characters is 
important not only for what it says about the need for such qualities 
as deliberation, moderation, energy, and responsibility but also for 
what it reveals about the Founders’ understanding of how the 
political community or nation should be related to its parts. The 
legislature is a representative institution; it gives voice to the parts of 
the nation. The executive, on the other hand, is grounded in the 
nation; this is especially so given both the method of selection of the 
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President and the source of his or her powers. 

The electoral college, perhaps the oddest invention of that summer 
in Philadelphia, acted to inhibit popular appeals by ambitious 
candidates for office (see the comments by James Madison in 
Farrand, 1966: II, 110-111). It discriminated in favor of candidates 
with prior records and reputations of responsible public service and 
against those skilled only in promising future good works. Further, 
since the electoral college met only once (and in geographically 
disparate sites), cast its ballots and then forever dispersed, it could 
not serve as a plausible source of executive power. Consequently, a 
sitting President, deprived by indirect election from credible claim to 
popular mandate, would be led in practice to rely on the formal 
powers of his or her office. Where are such formal powers enunciated 
but in the Constitution, the fundamental law by which the nation 
defines itself as a political community? 

The interplay of the legislature and the executive thus becomes not 
merely an institutional rivalry derived from some Newtonian theory 
of orbiting spheres held in check and balance (see Wilson, 1912: 434), 
but a means of bringing the parts of the nation into dialogue with that 
which constitutes the United States as one political community or 
whole. 

The Progressives saw the Founders’ handiwork differently. Wood- 
row Wilson, writing as a senior at Princeton in 1879, wrote that 


a marked and alarming decline in statesmanship, a rule of levity and 
folly instead of wisdom and sober forethought in legislation, threaten 
to shake our trust not only in the men by whom our national policy is 
controlled, but also in the very principles upon which our government 
rests [1879: 19]. 


Wilson traced the problem to the constitutional order created by the 
Founders, dominated as it was by checks and balances. It was 
precisely in the separation of powers by which the Founders created 
an interplay between the nation and its parts that Wilson found the 
fundamental source of the irresponsibility, inefficiency, corruption, 
and demoralization of public spiritedness so upsetting to the 
Progressives. Other Progressive thinkers concurred in this indictment 
of the Founders. Herbert Croly announced that it was a total 
reconstruction of American society, not a restoration of the Found- 
ers’ original plan, that was needed (Croly, 1963: 152). 
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The Founders looked upon Congress as a fully legitimate, though 
potentially troublesome, institution of the national government; it 
was charged with the important function of promoting moderation 
and deliberation. Such progressives as Woodrow Wilson were 
considerably less charitable. Of Congress, he said: 


There is no one in Congress to speak for the nation. Congress is a 
conglomeration of inharmonious elements; a collection of men 
representing each his neighborhood, each his local interest; an 
alarmingly large proportion of its legislation is “special”; all of it is at 
best only a limping compromise between the conflicting interests of the 
innumerable localities represented [Wilson, 1879: 30] 


This penetrating criticism goes beyond an indictment of Congress; it 
criticizes as well both the process of legislating by compromise and 
the materially interested foundation of American political life. For 
Wilson and many other progressives of similar mind, the nation at the 
turn of the century faced social issues that were moral and spiritual in 
essence; such issues were ill-addressed by the brokering and com- 
promising of interested political parties built upon the patronage 
system. Dynamic moral leadership was necessary to facilitate open 
and public debate on the great issues of the day. The nation’s 
happiness could not be secured by negotiation and compromise 
facilitated by obfuscation of public issues and choices; rather, the 
nation needed to breathe “the bracing air of thorough, exhaustive, 
and open discussions” (Wilson, 1879: 21). 

Wilson’s concerns about dynamic moral leadership led him 
inevitably to study the American presidency and the nature of 
presidential leadership. Given his rejection of the Founders’ mecha- 
nistic and legal theory of checks and balances, which separated 
power, inhibited coordination, and blurred responsibility, Wilson 
quite naturally focused attention on the individual holding the office 
of president and the quality of his leadership power. 

Wilson asserted that presidential power comes from a president’s 
“contact with and amenability to public opinion” (Wilson as quoted 
in Ceaser, 1979: 184). And the president is in a unique position to 
exercise leadership once he receives the public’s mandate: 


For he is also the political leader of the nation, or has it in his choice to 
be. The nation as a whole has chosen him, and is conscious that it has 
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no other political spokesman. His is the only national voice in affairs. 
Let him once win the admiration and confidence of the country, and 
no other single force can withstand him, no combination of forces will 
easily overpower him. His position takes the imagination of the 
country. He is the representative of no constituency, but of the whole 
people. When he speaks in his true character, he speaks for no special 
interest. If he rightly interprets the national thought and boldly insists 
upon it, he is irresistible... [Wilson as quoted in Hirschfield, 1968: 92]. 


Thus presidential power is popular, not legal; and it is concentrated in 
the hands of one man, not dispersed in the structures of the executive 
branch. Finally, presidential power is irresistible so long as the 
president remains “in touch” with the nation’s will. 

One might well consider the implications of this view of presiden- 
tial power for the balance of powers between the executive and 
legislative branches. The president is said to speak for the nation; 
then for whom does Congress, in its collective capacity, speak? 
According to Wilson, it speaks for only “the innumerable localities 
represented” and in the voice of a “limping compromise.” Given this 
understanding it is not so surprising that Wilson has been quoted as 
saying that it is illegitimate, indeed immoral, for a president to 
bargain with Congress even with regard to legislative measures 
(Wilson as quoted in Hirschfield, 1968: 93). 

Wilson’s understanding of the comparative legitimacy of the 
President and Congress appears to rest upon an implicit assumption 
that a national will exists independent of the brokering and 
compromising of interest-based political parties and that this national 
will can be summoned by a Presidential candidate in the course of his 
election campaign. This almost Rousseauian conception of the 
national (read, perhaps, “General”) will, as articulated by the 
President, takes precedence over the collective voice of Congress, 
which is little more than the product of bartering in smoke-filled back 
rooms or closed committee chambers. 

To summarize these differences between Founding and Progres- 
sive views of the nature of executive leadership, the Founders 
grounded executive energy in the institutional features and formal 
powers of the office, whereas Wilson grounded executive energy in 
popular will. The Founders separated powers and instituted asystem 
of checks and balances precisely because moderation and deliberation 
were thought to be necessary prerequisites of justice in a society 
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where “Men are not angels.” Wilson, on the other hand, argued both 
that “Power and strict accountability for its use are essential 
constituents of good government. . .” (1956: 187) and that power 
elevates the character of the officeholder by subjecting him “to the 
purifying influence of centered responsibility” (1893: 134). 

Finally, and perhaps most fundamentally, for the Founders the 
public interest emerges as the result of a dialogue between two 
institutions of the national government possessed of different 
characters. It is the tension between a legislature (deriving its power 
from popular opinion and the representation of numerous and 
diverse interests) and an executive (deriving his power from legal and 
institutional sources) that gives shape to the public interest in a 
republican government. For Progressives such as Wilson, the will of 
the nation is articulated not by compromising and coalition-building 
among a variety of interests or parts of the nation subject to veto by a 
formally empowered executive, but rather by the mandate given to a 
presidential candidate who becomes, by virtue of his electoral 
success, the embodiment of the will of the nation. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Having won ratification of their proposed Constitution, the 
Founders faced, early in Washington’s first administration, the 
problem of staffing the new government. They quickly developed an 
approach to selecting public servants that Frederick Mosher has 
called “Government by Gentlemen” (Mosher, 1968: 55). The elitist 
connotations of such a personnel strategy appear to square poorly 
with the dominant values of the Revolutionary and Founding 
periods: egalitarianism and self-government. But the Constitution 
itself gave little guidance to the first president other than to say that 
he was to nominate the principal executive officers (such as the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, and the Navy as well as the 
Attorney General and Postmaster General) subject to Senate confir- 
mation; and, as Mosher argues, the pool of available talent was 
extremely small. Consequently, the public service during the period 
of Federalist domination tended to be drawn from the upper social 
classes. 
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Not unexpectedly, the character of the public service during the 
Founding era was congruent with the Federalist understanding of the 
nature and role of executive leadership. Both presidential selection 
and appointment to the public service were based largely on merit 
and insulated from partisanship. One other aspect of the Founders’ 
personnel policy is worthy of mention. Many commentators pass 
over the period of “Government by Gentlemen,” content only to 
point out the elitist connotations of the word “gentleman.” But 
Leonard White correctly noted that the definition of fitness has 
implications for the way in which the parts of the new nation were 
bound together in the new national government: 


Fitness did not mean to him [Washington] technical competence 
(except in legal and a very few scientific appointments), nor can it be 
said that in Washington’s time technical competence was recognized 
generally as a prerequisite for selection. A review of the President’s 
letters and other material leads to the conclusion that, apart from 
personal integrity, standing in the community was one of the principal 
ingredients of fitness... 


In his dignified defense of the nomination of Benjamin Fishbourn, 
who had been rejected by the Senate (the first such case), Washington 
made much of the fact that Fishbourn had been repeatedly elected or 
appointed to offices in his own state and community. In adopting the 
rule of good standing in the public eye the President was deliberately 
seeking to consolidate the position and prestige of the new government 
among the people in all parts of the country [White, 1959: 259]. 


And Timothy Pickering, who served as Postmaster General, Secre- 
tary of War, and Secretary of State in the Washington administration, 
said of selection to the public service: 


In respect to appointments to public offices, the principle by which the 
person appointing should be governed, seems to be obvious. An office 
of general nature, equally affecting all the states in the union, may be 
filled by a citizen of the United States. An office which in its execution 
-is confined to a particular state, ought to be exercised by a citizen of 
that state. In like manner an office which especially regards a county or 
a town, should be held by an inhabitant of such county or town—f it 
can afford a person qualified to execute it. This principle has evidently 
governed the President of the U. States in his appointments [Pickering 
as quoted in White, 1959: 260]. 
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This definition of merit, which included a strong element of local 
standing, served to embed in the national government (and particu- 
larly the executive branch) a voice for the localities that made up the 
nation. If one conceives of federalism in terms of localities playing a 
part in the everyday operation of the national government, then 
“Government by Gentlemen” was an integral, but seldom acknowl- 
edged, part of the Founders’ federalism. 

While the Founders’ strategy of selecting administrative officials 
on the basis of merit survived both the Federalist and Jeffersonian 
eras, the rise of Jacksonian democracy brought a new understanding 
of the appropriate character of the public service that persisted in the 
national government until the rise of Progressivism. A kindly 
characterization of this Jacksonian strategy is “Government by the 
Common Man” (Mosher, 1968: 61); a better-known name is the 
“spoils system.” The reconstitution of the public service during the 
period from 1828 until 1883 was only one element of a new egalitarian 
philosophy of society and politics that saw the radical democratiza- 
tion of the parties, the presidency and the executive branch. Part of 
this democratization of politics involved the elaboration of a system 
of patronage capable of rewarding the party faithful and financially 
supporting the common working man’s participation in politics. 

The spoils system affected the relationship between the President 
and Congress that had been so carefully worked out by the 
Federalists. As a result of the spoils system, conflict grew between the 
President and Congress over appointments and removals of adminis- 
trative officials. This conflict peaked, perhaps, with the attempt to 
impeach Andrew Johnson in 1868 and the subsequent deferral by 
President Grant to the Senate in matters of selection to administrative 
posts (White, 1958: 23). A measure of the depths to which the 
Hamiltonian executive, possessed of energy and capable of resisting 
legislative encroachment by reliance on formal powers, had fallen is 
contained in a quote attributed to President Grant: 


An Executive must consider Congress. A government machine must 
run, and an Executive depends on Congress. The members have their 
rights as well as himself. If he wants to get along with Congress, have 
the government go smoothly, and secure wholesome legislation, he 
must be in sympathy with Congress. It has become the habit of 
Congressmen to share with the Executive in the responsibility of 
appointments. It is unjust to say that this habit is necessarily corrupt. It 
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is simply a custom that has grown up, a fact that cannot be ignored. 
The President very rarely appoints, he merely registers the appoint- 
ments of members of Congress. In a country as vast as ours the advice 
of Congressmen as to persons to be appointed is useful, and generally 
for the best interest of the country [Grant as quoted in White, 1958: 
24]. l 


The spoils system went beyond altering the balance of power 
between legislature and executive, however. By shifting de facto 
appointment authority to Congress, the spoils system also affected 
the balance between the national community and its parts. Members 
of Congress ordinarily distributed their patronage to local party 
organizations, whether state or local. Consequently, “the loyalty of 
appointees who owed their positions only formally to the appointing 
official, but in fact to the state and local party units that nominated 
them, lay with the nominating powers. In the exercise of their legal 
authorizations, the appointees tended to be as responsive to individ- 
ual legislators, local and state party leaders, and local community 
pressures as to their nominal superiors in the hierarchy” (Kaufman, 
1956: 1068). 

Insofar as presidential selection also came under the influence of 
decentralized, patronage-based political parties during this period, 
the Founders’ notion of a strongly national executive counterbal- 
ancing a representative legislature tended to erode. The Founders’ 
notion of the public interest as the product of interests moderated and 
compromised in the name of coalition-building, subject to the check 
of an energetic executive deriving his power from the fundamental 
law of the nation, was replaced by an understanding of the public 
interest as a mere aggregation of private or special interests. While the 
spoils system did continue the Federalist notion of incorporating 
localism into the executive branch, it undermined the nationalism of 
the presidency. It thereby crippled the dialogue between the nation 
and its parts that had been so important a consequence of the 
separation of powers. 

It would not be incorrect to date the opening of the Progressive era 
in American politics to 1883 and the passage of the Pendleton Act. 
The Jacksonian era had subordinated both the administration and 
the presidency to logrolling and compromising politics in the form of 
patronage-based political parties. One important consequence of this 
was that politics and administration were, in practice, made coexten- 
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>, And the public interest was conceived of as nothing more than 
aggregation of private interests. The Progressive movement 
‘cted this conception of the public interest in favor of a unitary 
ception that is conceptually distinct from an aggregation of 
vate interests. Hence to pursue the public interest the Progressives 
ight to insulate both the President and the administration from 
itical bargaining. 
Contemporary students of public administration and American 
ernment may find it strange that Progressives could so easily 
oncile the restoration of executive energy with the creation of a 
fessional civil service. Today’s studies of the presidency and 
‘cutive branch often stress the fact that the civil service undermines 
‘cutive control of both administration and the policy agenda. This 
oes those opponents of civil service reform at the end of the 
eteenth century who were quick to point out that the creation of a 
il service would be the destruction of democracy and the creation 
government by an irresponsible clique (see, for example, the 
uments cited by White, 1958: 291-295). 
Che reformers could defend their pursuit of an energetic executive 
| a politically neutral civil service by pointing to a rejection of 
gaining or compromising among materially interested factions as 
essary to decent republican government. This is exactly the 
ense offered by Woodrow Wilson in his article, “The Study of 
ministration” (Wilson, 1887: 152). A neutral and professional civil 
vice would undermine the spoils system that had been the 
litional source of nourishment for patronage-based political 
ties and the means by which they have governed the nation. With 
weakening of such parties, the reformers expected the Presidency 
regain some of the power it had lost since the Civil War. Such 
ctices as entrance and promotional examinations, efficiency 
ords, and salary classification “contained the first institutional 
ognition of the President as the active head of the administrative | 
tem. They carried implicitly the idea that the congeries of 
artments and agencies in fact were part of a related whole, for 
ich minimum standards of operation and common procedure 
ld and should be devised” (White, 1958: 364). And, of course, the 
sident would be charged with organizing and directing that 
lated whole.” ‘ 
[he creation of a politically neutral public service changed the way 
which local interests and issues were reconciled with national 
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policy. Whereas both “Government by Gentlemen” and “Government 
by the Common Man” had integrated localism into the executive 
branch (albeit in different ways), the Progressives’ strategy of 
“Government by the Good” (Mosher, 1968: 64) significantly altered 
the degree to which localism was voiced in the executive branch 
(despite the policy of geographic apportionment of appointments 
under the civil service system). To understand this shift, it is 
important to understand that a mere claim to abstract goodness or 
purity was insufficient to support the emergent, politically-neutral 
public service. 

The progressive attack on politics in administration leit a sort of 
intellectual vacuum. The overwhelmingly negative tone of the 
Progressive reform movement said little about what administration 
was to be; rather, it said only what administration was not supposed 
to be. At first, the organizational separation and semi-independence 
of the civil service administration provided encouragement to the 
development of scientific management. But difficulties in the specifi- 
cation of objectives and the measurement of success, not to mention 
congressional legislation in 1914 forbidding the use of Taylor’s time 
studies, limited the applicability of scientific management techniques 
to administering the national government. 

A subsequent attempt to fill the vacuum in justifying public 
administration occurred during the New Deal. Under the combined 
impact of the Great Depression and the Second World War, the 
national government came to understand itself not simply as the 
provider of routine services, but also as the initiator of programs and 
change. This overtly political role for administrators was defended 
from charges of political irresponsibility by subordinating administra- 
tion to a popularly elected president, assumed to hold a public 
mandate by virtue of electoral success. The clearest statement of this 
defense of administration is found, of course, in the 1937 Report of 
the Presidents Committee on Administrative Management. The 
main theme of this report was the centralization of power and 
responsibility in the president. Executive power was said to include 
administrative power that in turn was said to include both execution 
of established policies and initiative in designing new policies. The 
Brownlow Committee report thus reflected Wilson’s understanding 
of good government secured through an efficient and nonpartisan 
bureaucracy subordinated to a popularly elected executive held 
responsible at the polls for his faithfulness to public opinion. 
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In this formulation there was an assumption that a viable national 
community had evolved in the United States that was able to speak 
for itself directly through the election of a President. No longer was it 
assumed that 2 conception of the public interest must of necessity be 
built up from the clash of different local and state interests subject to 
the restrictions of the national Constitution. Rather, the executive 
branch was charged with efficiently implementing the public’s will as 
articulated in presidential elections. As one recent commentator has 
said: 


Modern liberalism promised community—but now without the state, 
local and private institutions that the Anti-Federalists had considered 
the very source of community. Liberals were, in fact, hostile to local 
institutions, as such institutions were notoriously backward and 
provincial. As Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. put it recently, “local govern- 
ment historically has been the . . . last refuge of reaction.” It was no 
longer necessary to pay the price of provincialism for community, 
however; liberalism’s “great community” would be drawn together by 
a powerful, progressive national government, and especially by a 
powerful, progressive President, using his office as a “bully pulpit” to 
preach selfless devotion to the common national good [Schambra, 
1982: 44]. 


This is community derived not by dialogue among parts different in 
kind, but rather community by abstraction from difference. 

The impact of the Progressive reform of the public service went 
further. The political neutrality of the national public service created 
space for the evolution of professionalism in the public service. And 
how, one might ask, does professionalism affect the way in which the 
parts of the nation are integrated into or related to the whole? On this 
subject, Samuel Beer has said: 


There is, I think, an inherent tendency for professional knowledge to 
promote governmental centralization. The knowledge of the profes- 
sional as of ihe scientist is theoretical and general. It can be applied to 
similar problems wherever and whenever they arise. What the 
professional brings to government is not just knowledge of how to 
cope with a particular problem at a certain time and place, but rather a 
preparation to deal with all such problems anywhere, anytime. His 
professional equipment directs him to work through and enlist the 
initiative of the widest possible jurisdiction [1977: 10]. paseo 
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Beer goes on to say that 


when similarly trained professionals work with one another across 
different levels, this common discipline constitutes a ground for 
harmony and cooperation tending to offset the Madisonian checks 
and balances that might otherwise arise from intergovernmental 
differentiation. Vertical hierarchies cutting across different levels of 
government are a main feature of the new phase of American 
federalism [1977: 10]. 


To the extent Progressive reform of the public service has resulted in 
the growth of public sector professionalism, that reform has replaced 
the Founders’ notion of a dialogue between the parts of the nation 
and the whole with a fragmentation among different functions, each 
professionalized and each, as a result, tending toward homogeniza- 
tion and centralization. 

Now, it may be asked why a dialogue between the nation, on the 
one hand, and functional specializations, on the other, is qualitatively 
different from a dialogue between the national government and state 
and local communities. In both cases, there is a problem of 
coordination and harmonization. The difference is that state and 
local communities are political entities; within such political commu- 
nities there is at work an effort to achieve the common good or public 
interest through addressing the variety of human needs. This, in turn, 
requires reconciling the different activities that answer such needs. 
Certainly each such multipurpose community may achieve a different 
definition of the public interest, but the important point is that they 
confront this task, not merely the problem of performing a single 
function professionally. 

In summarizing the Founders’ and Progressives’ differing views on 
the character of the public service, it should be said that both agreed 
that the character of the public service was integrally related to the 
character of the executive and the proper role of executive leadership. 
Further, both the Founders and Progressives followed a strategy of 
staffing the executive branch based on their respective understanding 
of the proper foundation of the national political community. The 
Founders followed a policy of staffing the government on the basis of 
merit with the result of establishing government by gentlemen. One 
should recognize, however, that the concept of gentlemanliness tends 
to build into the executive branch a voice for localities especially 
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insofar as local standing was the measure of merit in practice. 

The Progressives, on the other hand, restored a nonpartisan public 
service after the era of the spoils system; however, the Progressive 
reform of the public service replaced the interplay between the 
President (basing his power and authority on the fundamental law of 
the nations) and his appointees (selected, in part, on the basis of local 
standing) with centralization of government authority and responsi- 
bility in the person of the President accompanied by functional 
fragmentation along the lines of professional expertise. This central- 
ization is predicated on the emergence of a national community that 
transcends the differences found among the parts of the nation; 
further, this national community is thought capable of expressing its 
wil through popular election of the president. To the extent 
professionalism in the public service is a result of Progressive reform, 
it is not incorrect to say that such reform has augmented the power of 
the national government (and especially the presidency) while 
simultaneously making that power more difficult to coordinate. 


THE RISE OF INDEPENDENT 
REGULATORY COMMISSIONS 


The post-Civil War era saw the emergence of movements to create 
new governmental devices based on political and partisan neutrality. 
These movements took two forms: The first was the movement for 
civil service reform in the 1870s and 1880s; the second was the 
movement for politically independent boards and commissions. On 
the national level, a major success for the latter movement was the 
creation in 1887 of the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC). Of 
such independent commissions, Herbert Kaufman has said: 


These agencies, at every level, differed from each other in details, but 
had the same underlying structure: Their members were appointed for 
overlapping terms supposedly on the basis of their reputations for 
general ability and character and specialized knowledge. They were 
granted wide discretion and secure tenure for substantial periods, and 
were expected to formulate policy on nonpolitical premises. Objec- 
tivity was reinforced in some instances by mandatory bipartisan 
membership on the boards. The exigencies of the times made it 
necessary for legislatures to delegate power to administrative agencies; 
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the advocates of neutral competence deflected delegation from the 
chief executives and the departments under their control to what was 
later to be branded “the headless fourth branch of government” 
[Kaufman, 1956: 1061]. 


Originally, the ICC was established within the Interior Department; 
however, the necessity of legislative delegation of powers to adminis- 
trative agencies, noted by Kaufman, led to a governmental crisis of 
sorts. The solution was legislation, passed in 1889, that made the ICC 
independent of presidential influence. Thus the independent regula- 
tory agency was not simply a device to produce politically neutral 
competence in government; its purpose was as much to try to preserve 
some semblance of the Constitutional system of checks and balances 
by preventing wholesale delegation of legislative authority to the 
executive branch. 

This attempt to preserve, albeit in modified form, the traditional 
separation of powers ultimately failed as the tension within the 
Progressive movement between the desire for politically neutral 
policymaking and administration through independent boards and 
commissions and the desire for civil service reform merely as an 
instrument of restoring an energetic executive by crippling the 
patronage-based political parties to which the presidency and 
executive branch had become subordinated, erupted, perhaps no- 
where as clearly as in the Report of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management (1937). This report focused on the 
independent regulatory commission as a particularly flawed part of 
the bureaucracy and proposed reorganizing the commissions into 
regular executive departments under presidential control. While 
Congress rejected such a proposal, administrative reforms under- 
taken since 1939 have gradually eroded the independent character of 
regulatory commissions, reflecting the gradual dominance within 
Progressivism of the “energetic executive” portion of the movement 
over the advocates of “neutral competence.” 

But even had the advocates of neutral competence wan out, the 
nature of the American system of government would have been 
profoundly altered. Beginning with the passage of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce and the formation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1887, government turned its back on laissez-faire and 
began direct regulation of private enterprise. While the Founders had 
never been advocates of laissez-faire (witness Hamilton’s Report on 
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Manufactures of 1791), the ICC was the first example of direct 
regulation, as opposed to public subsidization, of private enterprise. 
The newness of this idea of public regulation of private business 
aggravated the longstanding debate in American politics over the 
proper extent of government power. 

Typically in the United States, greater public power or authority is 
accompanied by demands for greater representation in order to 
control that power. Yet the Progressives were unwilling to rely on the 
typical channel of representation, Congress, precisely because the 
legislature was seen as corrupted by an illegitimate mode of politics, 
compromising and logrolling among “special” interests. With the 
passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, the ICC was charged with 
the positive promotion of the public good through the creation of an 
integrated national transportation system and the setting of “just and 
reasonable” rates for shipping. The way in which this newly asserted 
authority to promote the positive public good was legitimated is 
enlightening for what it says of the nature of the public good and the 
way in which an understanding of that public good is derived. 

Such scholars as Theodore Lowi have argued that modern liberals 
legitimated the growth of national authority, such as is reflected in 
the ICC’s mandate by delegation of power to administrators, interest 
representation, outright delegation of power to trade associations, 
and so on (Lowi, 1969: 73). The history of the ICC bears this out. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 delegated to an independent ICC 
the authority to set just and reasonable rates for rail shipping as a 
means of creating a national transportation system. Such delegation 
had four consequences. First, public acceptance of responsibility for 
the regulation of private industry entailed public responsibility for 
the continued health and survival of that industry. Second, in order 
to successfully regulate the private industry, government had to 
acquire expertise in dealing with the regulated industry’s problems; 
this usually meant drawing staff from the regulated industry itself. 
Given the comingling of personnel between the regulator and the 
regulated, a ready avenue was opened for cooptation of the 
independent commission by the industry it was to oversee. Third, the 
need to guarantee the health of the regulated industry as a means to 
promoting the public good entailed subsequent further delegation of 
authority by Congress to the independent commission so that it could 
deal with each firm in the regulated industry according to that firm’s 
unique needs. And fourth, government regulation of private enter- 
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prises tends to protect those firms in a position of advantage at the 
time regulation begins by inhibiting new entry (an excellent discussion 
of these four points is found in Kiel, 1984: 36-38). 

Were this the net effect of the attempt publicly to regulate private 
industry in the United States through delegation of authority to 
regulatory commissions, one might correctly agree with those 
revisionist historians who label the Progressive era as “the triumph of 
conservatism” (Kolko, 1963). But another dynamic was at work in 
the attempt. The mere existence of regulation served as a reminder 
that the industry in question contributed to achievement beyond 
merely making a profit for its stockholders. This recognition of 
public responsibility in a private industry is captured in a quote from 
Gustav Stickley, editor of the home improvement journal, Craftsman: 


Now the government steps in and interposes the strong shield of the 
law. The whole railroad system is lifted into the realm of a recognized 
public service, and the powers of the railroad officials are clearly 
defined. They are in a manner regarded as trustees of property that in 
the last analysis belongs to the whole people [Stickley as quoted in 
Kiel, 1984: 41]. 


Stickley goes on to acknowledge that regulation has aided the 
economic condition of the existing railroad firms, but this does not 
destroy the assertion of public responsibility. 

The experience of independent regulatory commissions charged 
with promotion of the public good yet insulated from Congress and 
the presidency, the traditional political institutions by which an 
understanding of the public good is hammered out, has left them 
open to attack both by public interest advocates (for failure to 
aggressively pursue the common good) and industry spokesmen (for 
heavy-handed regulations that impair efficiency and threaten com- 
petitiveness). Judging from the contradictory criticism to which they 
are subjected, their most fundamental problem may be their inability 
to encourage deliberation on how the parts of the national community 
are related to one another in contributing to the common good. The 
fruits of such deliberation would provide an answer to both sets of 
critics. 

This is the crux of Lowi’s criticism; he claims that the strategy of 
pursuing the public good adopted by twentieth century liberalism 
minimizes political conflict by, in effect, giving to administered 
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interests the right to administer themselves. Each interest is allowed 
to pursue its own claims but without recognition of the claims of 
others (Lowi, 1969: 76). Without deliberative mechanisms wherein all 
the contending parts and interests of the nation gather to hammer out 
an articulation of the national interest and insulated from the 
president and his claim to a public mandate, independent regulatory 
bodies necessarily fall back on professional norms to establish the 
proper way of doing things. 

Ultimately, independent regulatory commissions integrate the 
parts of the nation into a political whole in much the same way that a 
professional public service does. Professionalism involves spatial 
centralization and functional fragmentation. Within particular activ- 
ities or functions, there is greater homogenization and centralization 
through the application of professional norms. This means that 
integration comes from homogenization and standardization; unity 
is produced by abstraction from difference. But the problem remains 
of how to integrate separate functions into a coherent whole worthy 
of being designated by a community. 


CONCLUSION 


The year 1987 is the anniversary of two foundings: the bicentennial 
of the writing of the American Constitution, and the centennial of 
both the publication of Woodrow Wilson’s article, “The Study of 
Administration,” and the creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Together, these latter two events are taken by many to 
mark the beginning of the emergence of modern American public 
administration. As each of these foundings is celebrated, it is 
appropriate to pause and consider a fundamental problem in this— 
and any—political community. At what point do a group of disparate 
individuals, possessed of different interests and capabilities, come to 
be one political community, and what agency is responsible for 
accomplishing that unity? 

The Founders of this nation directly addressed the problem of 
creating a national community as they labored over their proposed 
Constitution. Their handiwork, and the political practices they 
developed in the early years of the republic, revealed a national 
government carefully constructed to bring local interests together in 
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forums designed to facilitate moderation and deliberation. In 
addition, the Founders’ understandings of the nature of executive 
leadership and the proper character of the public service sought to 
confront the variety of interests that comprised this heterogeneous 
nation with institutional forms and fundamental laws that together 
defined the nation as a political community. 

The Founders’ delicate balancing of localism and national interest 
was undermined by the rise of the patronage system that altered the 
balance between the legislature and the executive, changed pro- 
foundly the nature of the public service, and generally corrupted 
public life and politics in the United States. Confronted with this 
degradation, the Progressives attacked with a whole agenda of 
reforms meant to restore executive energy, cleanse the public service, 
and dignify once again the nation’s public life. 

Yet the Progressives were not interested in a mere restoration of 
the Founders’ political and administrative system. The Progressives 
understood the nation and the national political community differ- 
ently than the Founders. In restoring executive energy, they altered 
its source and purpose. In purifying the public service, they brought 
back not gentlemen but professionals and administrators. And in the 
creation of independent regulatory commissions, they created a 
wholly new type of public agency to which was delegated legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions in the pursuit of the public interest. 
Each of these alterations or innovations belies a new understanding 
of the way in which a community is founded. 

To be sure, the Founders were not merely pluralists; the interplay 
of interests was always subject to Constitutional limitations, and they 
clearly envisioned that in a healthy republic the deliberation and 
justification facilitated by the jarring of parties and the confrontation 
with legal formalities would transcend mere mathematical aggrega- 
tion. But whereas the Founders understood a community to be 
founded out of an interplay of the parts, different in kind, that 
composed it, the Progressives appear to have understood the public 
interest to have been conceptually distinct from such an accommoda- 
tion of parts. For some Progressive thinkers, the public interest is 
embodied in the president who holds an electoral mandate; for 
others, neutral competence and professionalism seem to be the path 
to the common good. 

In light of this difference in the ways the Founders and the 
Progressives understood the nature of a just and decent political 
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community, the celebrations of their works provide an excellent 
occasion for contemporary Americans to reflect on the origins and 
proper basis for the community that we share. 
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This article argues that health policy debate is dominated by the language of 
economics; that this approach makes it difficult to support equity concerns; and that 
recasting debate in public interest terms would balance equity and efficiency more 
effectively than “right to health care” claims. The public interest is presented as 
governmental—therefore binding—action that addresses the common good. Drawing 
on speech act theory, I suggest that policy language not only describes situations, it 
also shapes the way we identify and choose solutions to problems. Public interest 
language may therefore help us deal with tough issues like the growth of for-profit 
health care so that the pain inherent in societal choice does not fall on those members 
of society least able to bear it. 


REFRAMING HEALTH 
POLICY DEBATE 

The Need for Public 
Interest Language 


CAMILLA STIVERS 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 


Cost containment has been for some time the central issue in health 
policy debate, As concern over health costs expands, there has been a 
corresponding reduction in the perceived salience of equitable access 
to care as a health policy goal. This is despite the fact that Medicare, 
Medicaid and other health programs legislated in the 1960s were sold 
at that time primarily for their potential impact on equity. Now it has 
become a commonplace among health policy experts that the nation 
can no longer—if we ever could—afford all the health care we would 
like, and the concept of a decent minimum of care or floor upon 
public responsibility for assuring access has been advanced, in 
acknowledgement of permanent scarcity and the need to balance 
equity claims against limited resources. (President’s Commission for 
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the Study of Ethical Problems, 1983; Rosenthal and Fox, 1978; 
Rosenthal, 1976). 

Unfortunately, political decision making seldom encompasses the 
range of options that analysis can suggest. Cutbacks have to be made 
in existing programs, and there is usually neither time nor political 
will to achieve the best use of available resources, even when “best” is 
limited to the most favorable cost-benefit ratio. Politicians must 
make incremental adjustments in a world hedged about with givens 
and constraints. In this world, equity can easily come to appear too 
costly, and efficiency comes to mean the lowest appropriations level 
consistent with political realities. This propensity is familiar enough 
to observers, but as yet attempts to reenergize equity claims have met 
with little success, and prospects grow dimmer as federal deficits 
mount. 

This article is based on the premise that, granted that hard choices 
must be made and that pain will result, it is still necessary to ask where 
the pain should fall.! The question of the fairness of the allocation of 
available resources must still be raised, regardless of absolute budget 
totals. Answering that question, I suggest, requires that analysts and 
their clients step back from analytic activity, which is now conducted 
primarily in economic terms, and examine the impact of analytic 
assumptions on the policy process, a consideration that may warrant 
more conscious reflection than it normally receives. 

My assumption is that the language we use shapes the manner in 
which we conceive of problems, design possible solutions, make 
choices, and act. Economic language cannot deal with, and in fact 
eschews consideration of, general interests, that is, those that are not 
aggregations of individual preferences. But without a viable concept 
of general interests or the common good, policy debate inevitably 
falls back on criteria of efficiency, if only to legitimize decisions made 
by other means, such as interest group pressure or agency bargaining. 
Captive to our economic language, we assume that because the public 
interest is nonquantifiable it is nonrational. Believing that the 
equitable allocation of resources is a zero-sum game, we fail to 
consider policy options in terms of interests all citizens might be said 
to share. 

This article argues that current health policy thinking is dominated 
by the language of economics, that this approach provides inadequate 
support for equity considerations, and that recasting debate in a 
public interest framework would restore the balance between equity 
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and efficiency. It suggests that current “right to health care” 
language, while addressing equity claims, is unsatisfactory because 
debate about rights inexorably drives policy choice toward the 
budgetary bottom line. 

The discussion offers a view of the public interest as governmental, 
that is, binding, action that takes into account concerns and values 
that cannot be disaggregated into individual interests. Using speech 
act theory, I suggest: (a) that because the application of the term “the 
public interest” to specific situations is debatable does not make it 
meaningless, as positivist critics have argued; (b) that policy itself 
implies concern for the public interest, by definition-in-use. 

Finally, I argue that requiring both equity and efficiency considera- 
tions to be defended in terms of their impact on the public interest 
would help us deal with tough questions like the growth of for-profit 
health care, in a manner that would bolster the equity claims all 
policymakers profess but lack the language to advocate successfully. 


MAINSTREAM POLICY ANALYSIS 
AND RECENT CRITIQUES 


It has been generally accepted among policy experts that analysis 
is made up of prospective and retrospective rational-technical 
examination, based on whatever empirical evidence is available of 
alternative means to ends that are selected by political processes. 
Limited resources dictate that the optimality of distribution meet 
efficiency criteria; thus analysis is driven (at minimum—there may be 
and usually are additional factors) by a concern to identify the 
strategy that produces the most results for a given input. Underlying 
this approach is the assumption that goals themselves, since they 
involve value choices, can be neither logically nor empirically derived 
from data; value selection is seen, by implication, as essentially 
nonrational. (For a recent spirited defense of this view, see McAdams, 
1984). 

A related assumption, contributed by liberal individualism, is that 
each person’s value judgments are theoretically of equal weight, the 
task of government being to find a fair way of adding up these 
preferences. But, in fact, the axioms of policy choice provide the 
framework of an ongoing dilemma: The wellbeing of society is 
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perceived as depending on the welfare of individual members; since 
resources are scarce, tradeoffs among individual needs and prefer- 
ences must be made. But there is no correct way to aggregate 
individual competing utilities in order rationally to arrive at the best 
trade-off (Arrow, 1970). Therefore, every policy must involve a 
judgment about where the pain should fall. But this determination 
has been removed from the analyst’s purview by conceptualizing the 
selection of means as fundamentally different from decisions about 
ends. 

Recently, however, some policy theorists have begun to reexamine 
this paradigm. They have criticized the privileged status of economic 
efficiency as the only rational value, that is, the only one admitted to 
the canon of analytic criteria, and asserted the claim that the 
definition-in-use of rationality is unnecessarily limited to its economic 
and positivist senses. According to this critique, working from a 
broader definition of rationality it is possible to conceptualize 
rational methods of selecting values. For example, Frank Fischer 
(1980) argues that even if, as positivists claim, the formal methods of 
science cannot establish fundamental values, the process by which 
policy makers choose among alternatives designed to more society 
toward accepted ideals is, in fact, “an identifiable process with 
rational elements.” Fischer and others (e.g., Dunn, 1983; Habermas, 
1979} are recasting the process of policy formulation as one of 
argument, conducted according to an informal logic of practical 
discourse, the aim of which is persuasion through the giving of good 
reasons, including ones based in widely-held values, rather than 
proof in the sense of experimental verification or demonstration by 
means of formal logic. As I will suggest, however, these ideas have yet 
to make a visible impact on health policy debate. 


TOWARD HEALTH POLICY ARGUMENT 


The present discussion is in the spirit of this critique in assuming, 
first, that health policy analysis is also policy argument, which 
attempts to justify policies through the giving of good reasons; and 
second, that some arguments are better than others, that is, any 
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policy argument may be judged against a set of more basic rules and 
standards to which all such arguments can be compared. 

My aim is to show how the terms of health policy debate might be 
modified to reassert the interest in equity of access that is reflected in 
concerns that policy analysts express (for example, about the 
potential impact of service cutbacks on the poor), but which their 
own analytic criteria make it difficult for them to justify with the same 
force they are able to mobilize around efficiency concerns. What is 
needed in order to restore interests of equity to a position of parity 
with efficiency is to show that neither efficiency nor equity is a 
self-evident decision rule: Both can be held accountable to a more 
basic claim. Recasting the debate in terms of such a claim might then 
make it possible for policy arguments to give more convincing 
reasons for addressing equity concerns. 

Along similar lines, Goodin and Wilenski (1984) have made the 
case that the persuasive force of efficiency-based policy arguments— 
the reason we want to do more with less—lies in our interest in 
satisfying people’s wants. Efficiency may have other grounds, they ar- 
gue, but to want satisfaction is, ethically, what justifies the implemen- 
tation of efficiency measures. From this perspective, efficiency is only 
one possible instrument among many for the achievement of want 
satisfaction; as such, conceivably it can be overridden by other want- 
regarding arguments. Further, Goodin and Wilenski point out, we 
respect people’s wants because we respect people. Our sense of 
obligation is not to disembodied needs and preferences, but to people 
who need and prefer. If so, we can debate about what constitutes 
showing people respect; but, from this frame of reference, policies 
that accept basic impediments to self-respect-—such as poverty and 
joblessness—as the price of efficiency seem clearly inconsistent with 
what we mean by “respect.” 

By the same token, it can be argued that equitable access to health 
care should not be treated, analytically or politically, as a claim that is 
more easily trumped by efficiency considerations as resources 
become increasingly constrained. We do not want simply to cut 
health care costs, but to control them so that (relatively) more health 
needs of more people can be met. This desire is what underlies 
continuing concern not just with the absolute level of health 
expenditures but also with the pattern of allocations within this total. 
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PROBLEMS WITH RIGHTS-BASED ARGUMENTS 


Since, with few exceptions, health needs are perceived as indepen- 
dent of individual control,2 we have come to speak of a “right to 
health care,” or, now that dwindling resources require us to relate 
rights to basic needs, of the “right to a decent minimum cf care.” In 
policy terms, this claim has been expressed as a governmental 
obligation to establish and support a floor on the public provision of 
health services. While such a claim is need-regarding and therefore 
grounded in basic respect for people, the argument appears vulner- 
able on at least two counts. 

For one thing, it has been pointed out that the assertion of a right 
raises constitutional issues around the provisions of sanctions to 
secure it, issues that make it important to delimit the right clearly and 
carefully (Blumstein, 1981). Rights that cannot be guaranteed are not 
rights, and the fewer limitations upon them, the more difficult it is for 
the state to secure them. To secure and delimit the right to a decent 
minimum of health care, the government must first establish just 
criteria of need.3 Establishing such criteria, however, is complicated 
by analytical difficulties and by professional control over current 
needs decisions. 

Analytically, the determination of a need-based decent minimum 
of care is hampered by disagreement among health professionals—as 
well as between health professionals and others—about what consti- 
tutes need for health services (see, for example, Pillemer, 1984). In 
part, this is a function of the still-tenuous evidentiary connection 
between health care received and individual health status. This is 
particularly the case with respect to much of the primary and 
preventive care (for example, well baby checkups) that could be 
expected to constitute a large proportion of any decent minimum 
package of services. Also, need is essentially an open-ended concept: 
We are all theoretically capable of absorbing infinite amounts of care. 
In practice, health professionals tend to define a needed service as one 
where the probability of at least some benefit to the patient is greater 
than zero. As a result of the vagueness of the concept of individual 
need, the process of determining its application to groups af people in 
a policy context quickly shifts from a quest for elusive scientific 
standards to talk or relative desert and the availability of resources. 

In addition, physicians and other health professionals, no matter 
how caring and expert, cannot be said to be especially qualified to 
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integrate concerns of efficiency, need, and justice, even if, as is not 
normally the case, they have no personal financial stake in the 
decision. It is fairly clear now, two decades after the passage of 
Medicare and Medicaid, that the decision to redistribute health 
resources through a cost-based reimbursement system driven by 
provider preferences had only an indirect effect upon its primary 
goal, equitable access, but a quite direct (negative) effect upon the 
system’s efficiency. Professional ethics demands the best possible 
treatment for each patient, a decision rule that does not admit the 
existence of overall limitations on resources, and that operates on a 
case-by-case basis in which the“best possible” depends upon what 
sort of insurance the patient has, the diagnostic and therapeutic 
sophistication of his or her physician and hospital, and sometimes the 
patient’s race and income level. The sum of such a series of 
optimizations has only a chance relationship to original policy 
intentions. 

Even if these difficulties could be resolved, however, establishing 
the right to a decent minimum of care would still make it necessary to 
apply sanctions on an individual case basis, as happens when rights 
claims are asserted. This eventuality pits provider rights against 
patient rights, and patients against one another, and the possibility 
that providers and patients might have shared—that is, non- 
private—interests cannot even be raised. 

A second difficulty with arguing in terms of the right to a decent 
minimum follows from the above. By construing the problem as the 
resolution of competing claims and obscuring the extent to which the 
government’s proper role in assuring access to health care may be 
seen as a matter of common concern irrespective of personal 
interests, the argument weakens the salience of population-based, as 
opposed to individual, need criteria. It is difficult to assert, for 
example, the right to live in a community where the infant death rate 
is below a certain level, since rights claims must normally be 
addressed in terms of individual injury. Yet the case can be made fora 
common interest in lowering this rate, not only by considering it to be 
a public good in the economic sense, but by arguing that acommunity 
where as few babies as possible die unnecessarily is a goal all 
community members might reasonably be said to share without 
respect to individual risk status. The fact that science has failed thus 
far to determine basic individual health needs (beyond one or two 
unarguable services such as the regimen of childhood immunizations) 
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makes the use of population-wide standards highly desirable, but the 
language of rights is inconsistent with resource allocations on a 
population basis. Absent community-based standards, the decent 
minimum must somehow be calculated individually, without recourse 
to “objective” definitions. For example, one might argue that since 
poor people are sicker than other potential claimants, they therefore 
need a higher guaranteed minimum than other citizens in order to 
catch up; but this process is openly redistributive and therefore 
inevitably perceived as competitive; it encourages people who are not 
poor to interpret such allocations as taking place at their own 
expense. As Michael Ignatieff (1984) has observed, we have no 
language adequate to express our common interest in addressing the 
“needs of strangers.” 

Faced, then, with the impossibility of deciding among competing 
ideas about a decent minimum of care, policymakers who want to do 
the right thing will tend to retreat once more to the only decision 
criterion that appears indisputable, that is, absolute cost in dollars, 
and the chips—the pain—will be left once again to fall where they 
may. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
AS HEALTH POLICY REFERENT 


There is a need, therefore, in order to strengthen equity claims, to 
find a more basic principle against which the efficiency and the equity 
of policy proposals can be held. The public interest appears to be such 
a notion. After a long period of disuse resulting from the policy 
science assertion that it could not be operationalized empirically (for 
example, Schubert, 1960), the idea of the public interest is beginning 
to attract renewed attention among a few policy theorists (Fischer, 
1980; McEachern and Al-Arayed, 1984). 

Currently, however, the term is little used in health policy debate. 
A review of two leading health policy journals for 1982-19844 
suggests that the public interest is all but absent from contemporary 
analytic discourse. Out of 48 articles that focused directly or 
indirectly upon aspects of the cost containment-equity issue, includ- 
ing prospective or retrospective assessments of health policies or 
trends, as well as methodological discussions, only two mentioned 
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the public interest specifically.’ Of these, one simply employed the 
concept in surveying health systems agency board members (Mick 
and Thompson, 1984). Only one article made substantive use of the 
notion in an equity context: an argument describing the historical 
publicness of private voluntary hospitals as grounds for advocating 
their continuing obligation to the public interest (Stevens, 1982). 

Another 12 articles made at least passing reference to standards 
that reasonably could be interpreted as related to the public interest. 
These included: “social responsibility” (Rosner, 1982); “consensus 
around economic stability for everyone [in Sweden]” (Hessler and 
Twaddle, 1982); “social unity [in Canada]” (Evans, 1983); “sense of 
community” (Fox and Willis, 1983); “social problem [and] social 
solution” (Bayer, 1982; “social decision” (Luft, 1982); “legitimate 
public concern” (Feder et al., 1984); “common good” (Prottas, 1983); 
“our feelings toward each other” (Gibbard, 1982); “best interests of 
society” (Knaus et al., 1983); “maximum social welfare” (Weale, 
1983); “social investment” (Bidetti et al., 1982). 

While these terms provide important support for an assertion of 
the public interest, none occupies exactly the same meaning-space. 
As Richard Flathman (1966) points out, the notion of the public 
interest connotes government action as an agent for all societal 
members. The term implies that such action is properly binding 
because it takes into account the full range of relevant concerns: not 
simply expressed preferences and aversions, but also real needs, 
communal values, and shared purposes. Governments are viewed as 
legitimate precisely to the extent that citizens perceive policies to be 
grounded in the general good. 

Flathman observes that it is common in conversation to distinguish 
the public interest from individual or group self-interest, suggesting a 
widely held belief that disinterested behavior is possible. Concern 
over the excesses of interest-group politics indicates recognition that 
there is an alternative referent for public decision making; if we had 
no societal idea of disinterested behavior, Flathman argues, the 
notion of the public interest would become obsolete. Continued 
usage reflects shared belief in the existence of a general interest that 
cannot be disaggregated into selfish private concerns. 

Notions such as “common good” and “social responsibility” do 
not advance the same claims as “the public interest,” because, while 
they focus on general interests and unifying values, they do not 
connote binding action, which is central to the role of government 
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and hence to the very meaning of public policy. Thus in policy 
discussions the public interest should be the real bottom ling. Neither 
the distributional fairness nor the allocational efficiency of a 
proposal can be decisive for policy without reference to it. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Despite a widely shared popular understanding of the public 
interest, however, policy science criticism of the term has blocked its 
acceptance in the language of analysis (although, as Charles Goodsell 
[1985] has pointed out, it has persisted in the language of practice—in 
statutes, administrative memoranda, testimony, and speeches). The 
prevailing critique has two closely related aspects. The first is that 
“the public interest” is a useless term for analytic purposes because its 
proper application to any particular context cannot be demonstrated 
definitively. Second, “the public interest” is a value term, hence 
equivalent to the expression of emotion. Therefore it is an inappro- 
priate element for an enterprise aimed at using factual evidence to 
predict the effects of policy proposals. 

I have already indicated one response to this position—to conceive 
of policy debate as argument, within which analysis properly 
functions as one of several rational elements. In a related vein, I 
suggest that we focus on the language of policy formulation: to 
consider the terms of policy conversation not only as symbols for 
concepts but as speech acts (Searle, 1969) that shape a commonly 
held reality, a shared understanding of what policy formulation is. In 
using policy language, we not only, as in analysis, describe situations 
and state facts; we also do things by saying something. We put 
forward proposals; raise questions; launch attacks; mount defenses. 
These acts take place within an existing policy reality, the result of 
many previous conversations. They carry this reality forward, but 
they also adjust it in light of new knowledge and changing values. 

Looked at from this perspective, the adequacy of policy conversa- 
tion cannot be resolved simply by reference to factual truth or falsity. 
Its adequacy is also a function of the context in which it takes place: 
of its circumstances, its audience and participants, and (I would say, 
especially) its intention, which is to determine what binding answer 
government should give to a particular question. Thus, I will argue 
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below, the intention of a policy conversation requires specific 
reference to the public interest because it is implied in what we mean 
by—intend by—the term “policy.” 

First, however, further exploration of the theory of speech acts 
suggests possible rejoinders to the critiques of the public interest 
mentioned above. 


THE MEANING OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Policy science asserts that “the public interest” is a meaningless 
term because its extension to particular contexts is subject to dispute. 
But, Searle argues, failure to find definitive criteria for use of a term 
indicates not that it has no meaning, but that we do understand it; 
otherwise, we could not quarrel with any specific application. To be 
able to debate proper use of a term is, in fact, to know what it means: 


You could not know that a given extensional criterion failed without 
having some conception of what constituted success or failure. But to 
have that is in general to understand the concept [1969, 10]. 


Thus the statement “Policy X is good for the American Medical 
Association; therefore it is in the public interest,” would generally be 
judged, even by AMA members themselves, an inappropriate 
extension of “public interest.” The capacity to make this judgment— 
or its opposite—in and of itself constitutes understanding of the term. 

Knowing what “the public interest” means does not depend on 
being able to specify its applicability precisely, as policy science has 
argued, but on being able to give reasons why it should or should not 
apply in a given context. It is by accumulated, contextual speech acts 
that people who share a language give and maintain its meaning. Use 
of “the public interest” in policy dialogue is thus recursive: Use 
maintains and extends its meaning; this accumulated meaning 
continues to affect its use. | 

Similarly, speech act theory helps us counter the view that “the 
public interest” as a value term is an inappropriate element in analytic 
discourse, which is seen as factual and hence value-free. Here I draw 
upon Searle’s concept of the institutional fact. Searle asserts that 
there are facts that are neither objective in the natural science sense 
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nor are mere matters of opinion or emotion: They are “institutional 
facts,” or systems of constitutive rules of the form “X counts as Y in 
context C” (1969: 52). For example, no amount of empirical data 
regarding two groups of humans moving about in regular ways on a 
field marked in certain patterns would enable one to describe the 
game of baseball without reference to the rules by which it 1s played. 
Searle argues that language, like baseball, marriage, a irial, or a 
legislative action, is an institutional fact: It can be explained 
adequately only in terms of its constitutive rules; without the rules 
there is no accounting for the regularities. 

Searle goes on to observe that “when one enters an institutional 
activity ... one necessarily commits oneself in such and such ways, 
regardless of whether one approves or disapproves of the institution 
... ways which are determined by the meaning of the words.” (1969: 
189) For example, one could argue, without logical absurdity if not 
without difficulty, that one ought never to have to keep promises; but 
it would be logically absurd to argue that promises do not obligate. 
As Searle (1969: 190) puts it: 


I am here challenging a certain model of describing linguistic facts. 
According to that model, once you have described the facts in any 
situation, the question of any “evaluations” is still left absolutely open. 
What J am here arguing is that, in the case of certain institutional facts, 
the evaluations involving obligations, commitments, and responsibil- 
ities are no longer left completely open because the statement of the 
institutional facts involves these notions. 


In my view, this argument suggests that the classic policy-analytic 
separation of facts and values is mistaken, because use af the term 
policy implies a commitment to see to it that the binding answers that 
government gives somehow embody relevant important societal 
values; the institutional fact “policy” implies action in the public 
interest. To echo Searle, then, one could argue that one ought not to 
have to honor policy’s commitment to the public interest, but only 
perilously that policy has nothing to do with the public interest. If so, 
to refrain from public interest speech acts, to bar the public interest 
from policy dialogue is, subtly, to reshape the definition-in-use of 
policy. Every time the bottom line is efficiency rather than the public 
interest, the shared reality of policy shifts toward an understanding of 
policy not as a binding interpretation of the common good, but as 
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t which achieves the most bang for the buck. 

[n fact, the historical development of meaning and the current 
ge of “policy” and “the public interest” demonstrate a long- 
nding interrelationship. The term “policy” derives from the Greek 
fis (city-state) through the Latin politia (state) and the Middle 
glish policie.(conduct of public affairs) (Dunn, 1981). Today, 
licy is what the government does” (Ripley and Franklin, 1976: 2); 
e goal of any public policy . . . reflects choices between competing 
tions of the public interest” (Dubnick and Bardes, 1983: 206); and 
icy develops “from compromise among contending interests, 
als and purposes so that an accepted pattern contains the 
itradictions and limitations which make it politically acceptable.” 
ain, 1976: 25) Policies, then, are understood as what government 
3s, or intends to do, on behalf of all of us, distilling disparate and 
ired interests into binding actions that are widely viewed as for the 
eral good. 

In Habits of the Heart (1985: 201-202), Robert Bellah and his 
leagues observe that Americans feel markedly more positive about 
e politics of the nation,” or the realm of statesmanship, which they 
ceive as transcending particular interests, than they do about “the 
litics of interest,” which are viewed as a threat to individualism and 
rness. The authors comment: “What is paradoxical in this picture 
is that in an individualistic culture that highly values diversity and 
iralism,’ it is consensus that is appreciated and the conflict of 
crests that is suspect.” (1985: 203) Certainly, the distinction 
ween them is alive and well. 

Albert Hirschman observes that the term “interest” arose in late 
teenth-century Europe, and implied “the totality of human 
rations” (not just the economic ones), as well as “an element of 
lection and calculation” (1977: 32). According to Hirschman, 
ichiavelli was the source of the notion, which—without using the 
m itself—-he held to be “a sophisticated, rational will untroubled 
passions and momentary impulses,” (1977: 33) in other words, the 
roach to statecraft characteristic of the prince, which later came 
ve called “interest” or “reasons of state.” After the revolution and 
il wars of seventeenth-century England, interests or reasons of 
te, also by now referred to as “the public interest,” gradually 
umed domestic and group rather than international dimensions, 
1 began to take on specifically economic connotations (1977: 37). 
t the original idea that the pubic interest implied a balance among 
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the interests of nation-states was preserved in discussions about “the 
advantages that might accrue to the public interest from the presence 
of a variety of interests and from a certain tension among them” 
(1977: 51). The notion, then, that the public interest is larger than any 
particular assortment of self-interests is a very old one, with 
contextual dimensions that make it a solidly established institutional 
fact. 


THE IMPACT ON HEALTH POLICY DEBATE 


Thus, when a participant in health policy debate asserts that a 
proposal is in the public interest, the claim that is made is a potent one 
with deep roots in our political culture: that the proposal is grounded 
in concerns that are presumed to be more the proper focus of 
government than any one self-interest or constellation of them. Much 
of the persuasive forces of a public interest claim lies in our shared 
understanding and use of the term to imply accountability to 
generalized interests, the principal obligation of government. Public 
interest-based arguments promote, rather than avoid, explicit com- 
parisons between private and general interests, and require claimants 
to defend their policy positions on general-interest grounds. As this 
occurs, innumerable speech acts constitute a policy reality in which 
government’s proper role, to give a binding interpretation of the 
common good, is revivified. By saving the public interest, we act to 
shape shared assumptions and meanings, hence to create and 
maintain a policy arena in which the relationship between analysis 
and politics, facts and values, is established in thought as it has always 
been in practice. 

Arguments conducted in public interest terms would therefore 
restore equity claims to equal status with efficiency concerns—which 
inevitably take precedence when the argument is cast solely in 
economic terms—by requiring that both sets of considerations be 
judged in terms of their impact on the public interest instead of taken 
on their own terms. Sometimes the most cost-effective approach may 
indeed constitute the common good; but when debate moves from the 
language of economics to the language of the public interest, 
efficiency no longer occupies a privileged status. “Which balance 
between equity and efficiency is most in the public interest?” is a 
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significantly different question from “How much equity can we 
afford?” 

To return to the tension in health policy between cost containment 
and equitable access to care, it seems likely that the use of a public 
interest framework for debate could have a marked effect on our 
approach to key issues. The idea is timely in that after a considerable 
period of stasis the health system is now being rapidly reshaped by 
powerful trends. For example, the recent shift in the Medicare 
program from open-ended cost reimbursement for hospital services 
to fixed, diagnosis-based payments, appears to have triggered a wave 
of reaction that, at least at this early date, looks like real competition 
among hospitals, aimed at both patients and the physicians who 
admit them. This trend comes at a time when for-profit corporations, 
promising the efficiency that results from businesslike methods, have 
moved aggressively into hospital management, ambulatory surgery, 
urgent care centers, health maintenance organizations, kidney disease 
treatment, and other aspects of health service delivery. Serious 
observers are predicting that within a few decades U.S. health care 
could be dominated by a few giant corporations. 

At the same time, disturbing reports abound concerning the 
financial plight of the public hospital (Brown, 1983) and large 
increases in the numbers of uninsured patients being transferred from 
private to public hospitals for treatment (Coffey, 1984). 

In this turbulent environment the need for public interest language 
is very great. Given the press of events, health policymakers have little 
time remaining in which to frame these issues so that efficiency does 
not persist as the over-riding consideration, while access to care by 
the poor and the uninsured is deemed too costly to cope with. These 
developments call for thoughtful reconsideration of the proper role 
of government in guiding health care; that is, we should be asking first 
about the public interest and, then and only then, about the extent to 
which efficiency fulfills the public interest. 

On the issue in question, we need to ask whether it is in the public 
interest for most U.S. health care to be delivered by profit-making 
corporations before we ask whether for-profit health care saves 
money. Since, despite the hold analysis has on us, decisive policy 
thinking is rarely either comprehensive or long-range, this may be too 
much to expect; but at least if each presumptive efficiency measure 
had to be defended in terms of its effect on the public interest we 
would be less likely to conclude after the fact that we could not help~. 
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shifting the pain of its implementation onto those least able to bear it. 

Recasting health policy argument-along public interest ines would 
also reinforce efforts to develop population-based standards of need, 
which we have seen are important if we are to move the question of 
access to care beyond the discussion of rights. Talking and thinking in 
public interest terms would help us to develop an adequate language 
for addressing “the needs of strangers,” by facilitating the justification 
of policy goals that are consensual, yet not the sum of individual 
desires. Such goals might include not only population-based morbid- 
ity standards such as reduced infant mortality, low birth weight, or 
. decreased adolescent pregnancy rates. One might also think of 
strengthening our shared capacity to describe and analyze health care 
delivery through health services research and health planning, which 
are both areas where the federal role has shrunk dramatically in 
recent years. 

As we consciously held proposals up to scrutiny in terms of the 
public interest, the conceptual difficulties that now surround needs 
definitions, both individual and population-based, might begin to 
ease, as it became clear that “need,” like “the public interest,” cannot 
be privately determined, but must be intersubjectively established 
and maintained in discourse. Like other decision rules, these are a 
matter of agreement about meaning, dependent on context, on 
practical wisdom, and on repeated use. “How much is enough” is 
inevitably a matter of informed judgment that cannot be resolved 
definitively by measurements; the meaning of the results must still be 
decided by reference to rules, the selection of which is not in itself a 
technical exercise. 

This discussion has been grounded in the idea that the language we 
. use helps to create the policy reality in which we make choices and 
act, as well as in the related notion that the way we conceive of 
problems constrains the available menu of solutions. On both 
grounds, it appears that the quality of health policy debate would be 
improved if argument consciously and explicitly took place within a 
public interest frame of reference. It is plausible that under such 
conditions we might find solutions to difficult problems, and we 
might also strengthen our regard for the common good. Both appear 
to be well worth the effort. 
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NOTES 


1. The author is indebted to Gerald D. Rosenthal for posing the question in this 
vivid way. 

2. Although certain behaviors constitute obvious and proven health risks, such as 
smoking or riding a motorcycle without a helmet, individual responsibility for 
subsequent illness and injury has still not been translated into policy terms such as 
ending government subsidies to tobacco growers or refusing insurance coverage to 
federal beneficiaries who put themselves at risk. 

3. U.S. health policy has long reflected a consensus around the notion that needs, 
rather than preferences, should govern the allocation of public resources. To my 
knowledge, it has never been seriously suggested, for example, that the government 
ought to provide people with unrestricted vouchers that they could spend on cosmetic 
surgery or naturopathy if they chose. This is one factor that makes the market 
approach difficult to adapt to health care, since markets normally operate on the basis 
of consumer preferences. In health care, as we will see, while consumer preferences are 
not without potency, it is provider preferences—provider interpretations of consumer 
“needs”—that largely determine service delivery. 

4, The journals reviewed were the Journal of Health Politics, Policy and Law and 
the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. 

5. An additional four articles dealing with regulatory issues (motorcycle helmet 
laws, state insurance regulations, and measures limiting health professions entry) 
mentioned “the public interest,” a referent well-established in regulatory discourse. In 
this context, however, the term is intended to support consumer protection concerns 
rather than equity of access to care. 
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A number of recent studies suggest that large private bureaucracies have not been the 
highly efficient mechanisms for producing goods and services presumed by the profit 
motive in industry. A number of reasons for the inherent inefficiencies of large systems 
are contrasted with the advantages of small size. Smallness has anumber af advantages 
for the simultaneous achievement of human values at work and productivity. 


ORGANIZATION SIZE, 
EFFECTIVENESS, 
AND HUMAN VALUES 


LEONARD R. SAYLES 
Columbia University 


One of the proud inventions of humankind has been the large 
organization. The ability of a small group or a single leader to control 
and direct the energies of thousands or tens or hundreds of thousands 
is considered an extraordinary accomplishment. 

It has been asserted that such size has numerous advantages. Large 
projects not otherwise possible, such as pyramids and space stations, 
are completed. Economies of scale are possible—meaning it becomes 
worthwhile to design and utilize costly machinery, acquire skilled 
professional talent, establish specialized departments, and follow 
complex routines because the cost of doing so can be spread over 
multiple and frequent uses. Large organizations also economize on 
the scarcity of talented leaders. The abilities, insights, and visions of a 
single Edwin Land or Thomas Watson or George Eastman are 
implemented on a massive scale because their organizations will 
mobilize the combined energies of thousands of others who follow 
and defer. Public postal systems and private world-wide distribution 
networks operate efficiently because large organizations have been 
created. 
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HIERARCHY 


Such massive organizations are possible because of a number of 
social inventions and certain human characteristics. As Herbert 
Simon argued persuasively, hierarchy, that one particular social 
convention, is an extraordinary innovation (Simon, 1975). Hierar- 
chies basically allow direction to proceed through a number of levels 
and linkages that are not totally serially related. That is, where there 
is a flaw—incompetence, defection or some other disobedience or 
failure—the system does not fail, because the hierarchy has created 
the equivalent of watertight compartments. While Division A may be 
a disaster, Divisions B, C, and D can continue to function, and the 
departments under them will continue to receive organizational 
nourishment even though “A” is out of action. Hierarchies also work 
because no leader could control thousands directly but must use 
intermediaries who in turn use intermediaries. These characteristics 
are the essence of hierarchy. 

There is little question that one can control large numbers of 
human beings by small numbers just as one can use a semiconductor 
transmitting an extraordinarily small amount of current to control 
high energy systems. Hierarchies do work. The-Catholic Church, 
traditional armies and many business organizations represent large- 
size hierarchies and often are relatively efficient. 

Deference: We also know that human beings will follow leaders 
who represent admired values, physical security or potential psychic 
or monetary rewards. Crusaders ransacked the Holy Land after being 
promised salvation, excitement, and booty; auto assembly line 
workers tolerate miserable jobs because they pay well. Rewards and 
punishments do work when leaders seek to gain dutiful followers. 
Human beings apparently can learn quite readily to be responsive to 
leaders, even those they rarely know personally. 


THE FALLACY OF BIGNESS 
AND EFFICIENCY 


American business has recently come under a barrage of criticism 
for its failure to maintain competitiveness, particularly with the 
Japanese. It becomes apparent that large size has enabled many 
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organizations to appear successful (efficient, profitable, even innova- 
tive) when they in fact have not been. Large size enables organizations 
to engage in a variety of financial activities (particularly acquisitions) 
that for some period can give the appearance of growth and 
dynamism. Further, for short periods, size in relation to the market, 
including distribution facilities and advertising budgets, allows 
reasonable revenue growth even in the face of internal inefficiencies 
and lack of innovation (compare Hayes and Abernathy, and Reich, 
1983). 

While it has become commonplace to deride public bureaucracies 
for their inefficiencies, recent evidence suggests that large private 
bureaucracies have not always been driven by the profit motive to 
maximize their internal productiveness. It has come as an unpleasant 
revelation that well-known, well-established firms in some of Ameri- 
ca’s most basic industries were backward in updating technology, 
relatively inefficient in processing goods and utilizing inventories, 
and what they produced was consistently of mediocre quality. In part 
by sheer size, by the “cover-up” provided by inflation (which during 
the 1970s papered over many mistakes) and growing markets, these 
firms looked successful to the outside world: shareholders and 
citizens alike. With less buoyant markets, more stable prices (which 
didn’t allow continuously raising prices to cover inflated costs) and 
keen world-class competition, the reality became apparent: These 
were modern-day dinosaurs, clumsy and vulnerable. 

Many economies of scale derived from bigness turn out to be 
diseconomies. Ford built a well-automated, massive new factory in 
the 1970s with V-8 engines as its only product. There was no 
flexibility or adaptability. The huge investments in open hearth steel 
mills by Bethlehem and U.S. Steel represented the best of a 
technology that was fast becoming obsolete. 

With technology changing as fast as it does, tying manufacturing 
methods to an inflexible, heavily capitalized facility can produce 
short-run savings and long-run disaster. In the U.S. steel industry, for 
example, much smaller, widely dispersed facilities using a newer 
closed-cycle technology built around the basic oxygen furnace 
maintained profitability even in the light of subsidized foreign 
competition. Their big brethren have accumulated heavy losses in the 
meantime. 

Smaller size is also associated with a higher degree of contracting 
out. Options are kept open to shift suppliers (and technolagies) with 
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minimal commitments when considerable portions of manufacturing 
requirements are contracted out. This policy contrasts sharply with 
the now-devalued policy of complete vertical integration. Perhaps 
the most extreme and therefore usefully illustrative example of the 
destructiveness of that policy was Ford’s effort to control everything 
related to automobile production. Ford built its own “Rouge” steel 
mill and even acquired rubber plantations—all highly inefficient. The 
coal and iron mines, coke plants,and shipping and port facilities of 
the integrated steel companies have turned out to be albatrosses. 


LARGENESS AND RIGID BUREAUCRACIES 


Large, fixed-purpose facilities and organizations may work reason- 
ably well when there is a rigid technology, a fixed product line, and 
management’s primary aim is to exploit existing routines to the 
utmost, with little or no room for adaptiveness or employee initiative. 
For some years they worked in autos; there were almost no real 
technological improvements in the basic engine of the U.S. auto after 
the automatic transmission in the 1950s (Abernathy, 1978); in fact, 
there was overt hostility to utilizing discoveries like fuel injection, 
which languished for more than a decade after engineering perfections 
had been attained. But car makers could deliver bigger, more 
luxurious, and more powerful autos at reduced costs per pound or 
per horsepower. Unfortunately, as we know too well, the ability to do 
the wrong thing better and better is not exactly functional. 

These large, bureaucratic organizations “work” on the basis of 
strict rules, accountability, and insistence on following the chain of 
command. Most authority rests firmly at the top of what is a real 
pyramid; little discretion is delegated to lower levels and little 
initiative is expected or given. 


THE HUMAN COSTS 


Many of these errors and self deceptions of our large organizations 
grew out of the failure to use individuals effectively. Because there 
was little use of information from those closest to operations or the 
problem, there was a tendency to make plans and decisions based on 
pure extrapolations of the past (i.e., the market for large U.S. autos 
would grow indefinitely with population growth) or arbitrary 
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presumptions necessary to maintain status (messengers with bad 
news are still not welcome after all these hundreds of years). 

Large, impersonal organizations with fragmented, diffuse respon- 
sibility chains also provide fertile ground for illicit, antisocial 
decisions (see Stone, 1975). Increasingly impersonal decision making 
allows for easy “passing the buck,” “cooking the books,” or ignoring 
responsibilities. (In fairness, it must also be pointed out that large 
bureaucracies in the United States are less tightly “locked” than the 
casual observer might think, and it is quite possible for well 
motivated and intelligent managers and professionals to more deftly 
within the interstices of such structures to innovate and undertake 
creative acts.) At least until recently the tendency at lower levels has 
been to minimize discretion and even to infantilize workers by 
extreme divisions of labor that destroy the ability to take initiative, 
improvise, or use judgment. 

Fortunately, this kind of foolishness, the product of the basic 
conceptual errors of the early scientific management movement, is 
being countered. Business organizations are discovering the high 
cost—to both motivation and coordination—of minutely divided 
jobs and work that does not demand any intellectual effort. 

For both workers and managers, the traditional large organiza- 
tions provided little real freedom, because there was no responsibility. 
As we have noted, managers extended hierarchical lines to those with 
final responsibility, and workers had narrow, stultifying tasks. Both 
abdicated real responsibility and, in turn, had none of the joys or 
growth potential inherent in taking responsibility for accomplish- 
ments or innovation. 

The extremes of specialization that have been favored in large 
organizations also discourage solidarity at both worker and manage- 
rial levels. Repeatedly studies in industry show fruitless intergroup 
conflicts and interlevel frictions. 


SPECIALIZATION IS ALSO A CULPRIT 


The division of labor that Adam Smith regarded (legitimately, at 
the time) as the source of enormous productivity improvement also 
has the potential for creating high-cost operations. As we showed ina 
field study some years ago, increased specialization within manage- 
ment (in contrast to the worker level that Smith described) can lead to 
great inefficiency (Sayles, 1964). 
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The problem is twofold. First, using more specialists requires more 
coordination efforts. Second, each specialist tends to elaborate the 
task given and therefore to increase the total amount of effort 
required of other managers and professionals. 

Coordination. Coordination is not a free good. While managers 
typically or traditionally gave most effort to increasing the quantity 
of specialization, only recently has there been recognition that there is 
a corresponding increase in the effort required to put work flows 
together again. Within smaller groups (and organizations) individuals 
contribute a great deal to these organizational “sinews,” even without 
formal training, direction, or compensation. This is the well known 
informal organization, in which styles of mutual and reciprocal give 
and take evolve through trial and error; these styles tend both to be 
self-maintaining and to minimize upset and interruption. This 
evolution occurs because the members of the group want reasonably 
predictable, stress-free work lives (therefore they require self-main- 
taining, reciprocal exchanges in coordination) and because they are 
in contact frequently enough to develop common loyalties and 
identifications. These, if you will, “motivate” or support coordinative 
responsibility (Chapple and Sayles, 1961). 

Among strangers and most frequently between members of non- 
interacting groups there is a tendency for the reverse to occur. Mutual 
responsiveness is costly, and is therefore avoided in favor of the 
neglect of coordination. What are called misunderstandings, con- 
flicts, and breakdowns are most often reactions of one group to 
requests by another for some resource, some change in priority or 
accommodation. Granting the request responsively is discouraged by 
the dynamics of the organization. To defer to such initiations with 
any regularity assures one of lower status, which can lead to a number 
of disabling results in terms of the distribution of perquisites and 
power. Even more costly, the dynamics of the interacting parties are 
different and their distinctive time, space, and content requirements 
make it likely that the requests of one interfere with the routines of the 
other that are the source of internal harmony and stability within the 
small system that we described above. 

At the worker level there has been growing recognition that 
specialization by craft, for example, means that no finished work can 
be done until all of the craftspeople whose inputs are required to 
repair the machine or hang the door have been coordinated in time 
and space—no simple task in real life organizations. In contrast, a 
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nonspecialized craftsperson who knows the whole machine or who 
can cope with a whole door (and jamb and lock and closer} waits for 
no person and can do the job more expeditiously. 

Within management the conflicts over deference and wno should 
do what, when, and how are complicated by the ability of the 
incumbent of any job to elaborate their function in such 2 way that 
they provide less deference to others and command more deference 
from others. It is a frequently observed result that technical and 
professional functions elaborate from service/ support roles to those 
that give the holders of the function the ability to evaluate or halt 
other operations, or, at least, impose the requirement that they be 
consulted. When large numbers of managers are “upgrading” their 
tasks this way, the total quantity of managerial time required in the 
system to do the managerial work tends to increase, probably 
exponentially. 

Thus the result is a spiral of increasing coordination effort 
required leading to heavier managerial work loads, leading to the 
need both for more specialists to deal with coordination breakdowns 
and for more managers to deal with the increasing number of 
personnel. In effect the large, more specialized organization starts to 
grow quite independently of volume of real work being processed and 
becomes increasingly less efficient. 

The smaller organization with less specialization and more close, 
accommodating interrole work relationships produces no such 
dynamic. Quite the reverse—individuals discover that by being 
responsive to others they get more aid in return and that by learning 
to improvise to cope with unanticipated events they can prevent crises 
that are stressful and painful. 

In the large organization, improvisation and crossing formal job 
boundaries is much more likely to be a punishing experience; 
arguments ensue over “turf” (jurisdiction) and legalities. 

Many of the recent demands for “give backs” in collective 
bargaining are in relation to an excessive number of “watertight” job 
compartments that not only make day-to-day coordination very 
costly (for example, an employee in some cases cannot pick up a 
fallen piece of work; that’s janitorial work) but that handicap 
transfers as work loads change. While blamed on unions, which 
surely learned how to manipulate job descriptions and classifications 
to their advantage, the lessons were first taught by management 
following the precepts of scientific management: Divide work as 
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finely as possible, prescribe minutely what the employee is supposed 
to do and train people only for that one, highly routinized task and 
allow no personal judgment. This is a formula for maximizing the 
number of workers required and the amount of supervision needed. 
One extreme case: 


A large hospital, conscious of both the cost and lack of hygiene 
resulting from bed linens being stacked in corridors and carted 
through halls and down elevators to the laundry, constructed chutes in 
all patient areas. However, no existing job description called for 
“pushing dirty laundry down laundry chute” and the union insisted 
that new employees would have to be hired to do that newly added 
task. 


COORDINATION 


Large organizations typically operate on the presumption that 
work can be accomplished by meticulously designing plans and 
procedures that specify who does what and how. Various rules, 
supervisors, and training programs are all utilized to make sure that 
these a priori plans are followed meticulously. 

The best, although macabre, examples of the folly of this 
presumption occur in the military. Barbara Tuchman best documents 
for World War I the follies of both German and French armies, which 
proceeded to fight battles as prescribed in pre-1914 plans drawn up by 
their respective general staffs. Although the actual battle situations 
warranted quite different strategies, their respective commands . 
insisted that their troops follow these long-outdated and even self- 
destructive plans (Tuchman, 1962). 

World War II showed little new learning. Our command at Pearl 
Harbor stuck rigidly to their rather casual plans for mobilization and 
defense in spite of repeated warnings from Washington that the 
Japanese were engaged in a series of potentially threatening activities. 
One of the most devastating and costly defeats our armies suffered at 
the hands of the Germans, at Arnheim in Holland, came about 
through the unwillingness of Allied commanders to modify their 
attack plans in the light of new information concerning the buildup of 
German defenses in that area (Dixon, 1976). l 

While there has been much discussion of the enormous advantages 
gained by a fighting force utilizing semiautonomous units able to 
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make real-time decisions in the light of immediate battle conditions— 
witness the Israeli successes against vastly larger Arab forces—the 
military has been loath to allow this. Quite recently the newspapers 
reported that our landings at Grenada (November 1983) were unique 
because they allowed commanders at the scene to make real-time 
decisions. In contrast, our abortive efforts to rescue U.S. hostages in 
Iran were directed from Washington through a number of hierarchi- 
cal levels. 

More decentralization, more democracy, and greater flexibility 
have begun to infiltrate the military, not as a result of changed 
attitudes toward what are appropriate leadership styles, but to reflect 
changes in technology. Mobile, high firepower units composed of 
highly trained experts require autonomy if their skill and destructive 
powers are to be best utilized. Structure is driven by technology, not 
changes in popular attitudes toward administrative styles (Janowitz, 
1960). 


HOMOGENEOUS CULTURE 


Larger organizations inevitably encourage conservatism. While 
many may try to allow culture to differ among units with strongly 
divergent tasks and environments, inevitably the existence of a 
common headquarters induces or seduces pressures toward 
uniformity. 

Since organizations fear, with some legitimacy, adverse coercive 
comparisons (what is sometimes called “whip sawing”), they seek to 
provide universal recruiting, selection, compensation, and even 
promotion policies, standards, and procedures—even though the 
general rule may be nonsensical in a specific case. 

Inevitably the values of the top of the hierarchy permeate the rest 
of the organization. Attitudes toward what are sensible endeavors or 
new pursuits, what is “fact” and what “fancy” get broad acceptance 
because those with the highest status and substantial powers to 
reward and punish have these values. They, in turn, utilize symbols to 
highlight what they value or devalue. 

In part, large organizations operate on the basis of predictable 
routines and outcomes, and there is thus great effort expended to 
avoid surprises and to reduce uncertainty. This trait can lead to 
standardization at the expense of innovation, the short-term view at 
the expense of the long term perspective. 
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Regrettably, larger organizations are more prone to be impersonal, 
to emphasize status distinctions by level and to meticulously 
prescribe job descriptions. Smaller organizations, when well run, 
minimize separate facilities (parking, eating) and are much more 
likely to have loosely prescribed jobs that allow for the proper 
influence of personality and motivational differences on job respon- 
sibility. The able employee can take initiative and responsibility and 
gain more rapid recognition, thus encouraging effective performance. 


THE FLAWS OF LARGE ORGANIZATIONS 


In theory the large organization can find ways of providing 
motivation and job satisfaction. In practice there is an obvious set of 
problems. Unless, as in the case of 3M, it is possible to convert a large 
organization into a federation of relatively small units, the larger 
organization is much more likely to have the following characteristics: 


1. Multiple layers of managerial hierarchy that both separate the most 
important leaders from most of the led, and also move the most 
powerful away from close touch with the reality of operations—an 
emphasis on vertical communications to the exclusion of lateral; 

2. Greater difficulty in maintaining communications and solidarity; 

3. A large number of interdependent units that view themselves as 
having separate objectives but that must coordinate; 

4. More emphasis on rigid plans, often outdated before they are 
implemented; 

5. More use of large numbers of rigid, narrow job classifications, 
complicating coordination and demoralizing those with any interest 
in gaining a sense of accomplishment from finished work; 

6. More power games, status ploys, and situations in which means get 
elaborated at the expense of ends. 


WHERE SMALL IS BETTER 


The new technologies demand a far different type of organization. 
Short product life cycles, talented professionals who require auton- 
omy, and the need for constant adaptability and innovation are the 
situational demands that command small scale operations. Large, 
ponderous, monolithic systems can neither maintain the pace of 
change nor keep the often irascible experts who inevitably know 
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more than their high-level superiors about what the next generation 
of equipment calls for. 


HUMAN MOTIVATION 


Motivation that leads to both productivity and inventiveness in 
problem solving is better in small groups. Direct and reasonably 
frequent interaction with the real boss and an ability to sez the total 
job provides employees with substantial satisfaction. Entrepreneurial 
start-up situations in which everyone has a direct and immediate 
sense of the goals, the progress being made, and a feeling that the boss 
knows and cares for them and comprehends their contributions are 
known for their enthusiasm and accomplishments. 

Small size also permits employees to know one another and to gain 
the “charge” that is derived from seeing others respond to their 
initiations. Enormous energy is released in a setting where people 
share an obvious common goal, complementing and supplementing 
one’s interactions in mutually responsive give and take. 

The seemingly inexhaustible drive and stamina of small, self- 
contained project groups who will literally work round the clock for a 
leader who is personally present and supportive colleagues is well 
established. As in wartime, where buddies will literally die for one 
another, workers and managers alike in the interactional “hot house” 
of a small self-contained group can perform heroic feats (see Kidder, 
1981). Even families and creature comforts get ignored in this type of 
highly motivating setting. And what is especially significant is that it 
is the responsive, synchronized interaction among employees and 
between a trusted, closely supportive boss and his/her subordinates 
that does the motivating—not the promise of great reward. Although, 
to be sure, the clarity of a shared goal and the continuous and credible 
feedback are important elements in the coterminus group and 
project. 


COLLABORATION AND INNOVATIVENESS 


Collaboration is thus encouraged by physical proximity, a sense of 
shared community and, as both cause and effect, the opportunity for 
a high frequency of interaction. It is also encouraged by the 
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organization’s accepting of jobs with overlapping mutual responsibil- 
ities in contrast to the rubrics of large organizations with tight little 
watertight boxes both on charts and in heads representing very 
separate spheres of responsibility. 


INNOVATIVENESS 


It is rare for real innovations to be produced in the plans and 
thoughts of managers far removed from day-to-day operations, 
whether those operations are laboratories, factory floors, or computa- 
tional facilities. Innovation requires that someone who is immersed 
in the intricacies of a problem and its setting has reasonable 
autonomy and resources to pursue original—that is, unorthodox and 
somewhat unpredicted—solutions without significant fear of punish- 
ment for deviationism or failure. The first is inevitable and the second 
is always likely. 

This presumes that real innovation follows the model of natural 
experiments, autonomous initiatives that occur as a result of a good 
mind relating to problems and opportunities. This is the pattern 
associated with entrepreneurs who build an organization to imple- 
ment their unique vision and support it with enormous personal 
drive. It is also the model one sees at companies like 3M and others 
that encourage venture-minded professionals to strike out on their 
own, but with corporate support. 

Innovation is inevitably the product of a small group or inspired 
individual because so many trade-offs among half-known facts and 
unstated premises have to be made and a wide variety of facts, 
opinions, and positions gathered and interrelated and “parsed” that 
the quantity of information couldn’t be handled in extended networks 
or in serial contacts. There is too much backing and filling and 
circling and false starting (Sayles, 1979). 

Taking at face value the oft-stated generalization that every 
“relay” (linkage) in a communication net may halve the information 
transmitted and double the noise, it becomes difficult to conceive of 
many “leaps forward” being conceptualized through large organiza- 
tions. And those that try soon learn that they must create some kind 
of special projects groups that embody individuals who can interact 
with high frequency, exchange information, and make trade-offs 
over the full range of issues, functions, and dimensions that define the 
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problem or opportunity. The much praised Lockheed “skunk 
works”—the isolated, small, informal work place encompassing all 
the specialists—performed technological breakthroughs in the same 
way we have come to expect from small university clusters or from 
the great laboratories of Bell and Cambridge. 

Even IBM recently tried—with substantial success—the technique 
of isolating a small group of engineers and giving them a self- 
contained assignment. The extraordinary success of the new IBM 
personal computer is apparently due to the rapidity and effectiveness 
with which this autonomous group, in part by violating well- 
established traditions and practices, designed this new computer 
(Business Week, 1983) 

Some of the most critical attributes of work that contributed to the 
combination of high employee motivation and productivity has been 
observed in what is called continuous process technology where no 
innovation is required. Most frequently the most successful of these 
(in terms of human and business values) occur in chemical processing 
plants. There one finds, from the point of view of job design, an 
almost ideal type (see Blauner, 1967: 134-143), 


1. A relatively small group of employees (10-200) solely responsible for 
the total operation of a processing unit and able to see the impact of 
their efforts, the technical interrelationships of all the functions, and 
the final “product.” 

2. Aset ofjobs that obviously call for intragroup cooperation and social 
solidarity and where the sum of all the work required is coterminus 
with a work group, the members of which can communicate easily 
with one another. 

3. Immediate supervision is provided by a group leader who at one and 
the same time is a manager and a member of the work groups, what 
used to be called a “straw boss” or working supervisor. There is no 
major status gap between manager and employee. 

4. Employees can pace themselves and, in fact, group decision is 
necessary as to the order in which maintenance jobs should be done 
and when to take work breaks—say, for lunch. 

5. The jobs in the group arrange themselves in a functional hierarchy 
and employees learn more skilled tasks on the job, and with any 
degree of motivation, promotion is assured to more skilled tasks. (The 
group leader, of course, has become the most skilled of the group, 
therefore is most respected as well as most knowledgeable of values 
and mores and probably the most or almost the most senior. 
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6. Greatest productivity comes from intelligently applied group effort 
rather than through more fatiguing and more boring efforts. The 
equipment runs more productively when technical adjustments and 
maintenance have been best applied, and this continuous processing 
requires less total worker effort than would a high frequency of 
breakdown. Thus management goals and worker goals are svnony- 
mous—in sharp contrast to most assembly operations where produc- 
tivity is a function of the level of non-stop worker effort. 


HAVING YOUR CAKE WHILE EATING 


As 3M demonstrates, it may well be possible to have small 
organizations “nested” in large “federal style” organizations. The 
Wall Street Journal (November 9, 1983) described the extraordinary 
differences in morale and performance of a 500-worker Alcan 
Aluminum Ltd. smelter in Quebec compared to its 8,500-worker 
smelter. In our study of NASA we observed many small-project 
groups that had adequate autonomy and behaved like small organiza- 
tions with extraordinary elan and performance (Sayles and Chandler, 
1971). Ford Motor Company has been experimenting with Japanese- 
style quality circles in part of its axle and transmission division. Small 
groups of employees can stop the line where parts are defective, meet 
with vendors, and their criticisms and suggestions are taken seriously 
by middle management. In public statements, Ford management 
asserts that reject rates have dropped from 25% to 5% while employee 
satisfaction and the motivation to work have soared. 

All these examples have a number of structural components that 
relate to size: Workers can see the whole, can initiate to significant 
levels of management, can interact with each other over the total 
group, can see directly and immediately the results of their efforts, 
and can take pride in a successful output; in some way the interacting 
group is coterminus with the work flow, and job boundaries are 
broad and sometimes fluid, with lateral interactions predominating 
over hierarchical ones. 

The issue is, how many managements are willing to accept the 
complexity of heterogeneous, relatively autonomous units. The 
classic parameters of scientific management still exert a strong pull; 
central control, consistency and uniformity have strong appeal and 
there is the tendency to revert to type, when experiments are tried, as 
soon as short-run results turn adverse. 
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Many major corporations have recognized that large size is a 
handicap, and they insist that all activities must be conducted within 
units containing no more than three or four hundred employees. 

Whyte, undertaking a large-scale anthropological field research 
project in Peru, purposely designed an organization in which 
Peruvian institutions and individuals collaborating on the study 
would be independent contractors rather than part of a Cornell 
University-dominated centralized research program (Whyte, 1967). 
This gave the participants a greater sense of commitment, since they 
were working for local institutions and superiors, physically and 
psychologically close. There was no sense of the dominating, wealthy 
North American even though the major direction of the project was 
determined by Cornell. 

At some future time historians will note one of the great ironies of 
the post-World War II period. Americans by culture favor change, 
are quick to improvise, enjoy flouting conventions (at least some- 
what) and, at their best, are somewhat unorthodox, irascible, and 
innovative. It has taken substantial effort to constrain, if not destroy, 
this culturally reinforced instinct for creativity. Unfortunately, large 
organizations in our traditional mass-production industries have 
been successful in gaining lock-step conformity from large numbers 
of their employees, but at a high cost to motivation and openness to 
change. Employees have sought outlets for their creative energies and 
individualism, not by problem solving in terms relevant to improving 
organizational effectiveness but by a wide variety of techniques to 
frustrate supervision and to conduct illicit games on the job and 
escapes from work. 

The new technologies are less likely to create a changed culture 
than they are to release the deep-seated belief that even though it 
works, it can be changed—and for the better. If it was good enough 
for parents and grandparents, it probably is not good enough for 
today. 

Obviously we are talking about material things and not spiritual 
values when we talk about change. But there is a pleasant confluence 
between America’s good fortune in believing in the individual, in not 
accepting that which is given or declared safe orthodoxy and 
challenging the conventional and the organizational requirements for 
an age of high technology. 

With some historical perspective one could argue that capitalism 
may finally attain some of its original promise with respect to 
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individual freedom. Its early growth required leeway for individuals 
to challenge established practices, invent, start businesses, and 
compete and ignore “just” prices, guild restrictiveness and the tenets 
of the fixed, immobile medieval world. 

But for an extended period, this freedom and encouragement to 
individual initiative was restricted to asmall number of entrepreneurs 
and top-level managers. The capitalism of the last 100 years 
emphasized hierarchy, conformity, and relative rigidity. Profits came 
from large size, long runs of almost identical products, huge single 
purpose equipment, and employee conformity. 

At least for countries like the United States, that period may have 
ended. A relatively free world market and rapid industrialization in 
low wage countries means that we are not competitive, and probably 
can’t be, for products that are highly standardized. Both the newer 
technologies and increasingly short so-called product life cycles often 
are associated with the opposite kind of organizational form from 
that which predominated when we were manufacturing steel, textiles, 
and relatively stable products like the traditional automobile. For the 
last, American companies until recently had the luxury of under- 
taking slow paced “planned obsolescence.” 

Many of the new technologies and innovation require a structure 
and style of organization with much more emphasis on the individual. 


CONCLUSION 


At least in the United States, large organizations were never as 
stultifying to the individual as Chaplinesque depictions would have 
one believe.There has been a good deal of room to maneuver 
although, regrettably, the maneuvers were frequently unrelated to 
creative or innovative endeavors or those leading to effectiveness. 
For managers the maneuvering took the form of political games and 
status striving and for workers it was various kinds of output 
restrictions and anti-management games. 

Human freedom implies, at least to me, not only the opportunity 
to realize individual goals of personal growth and expression but also 
an identification with larger goals. The latter provide some of the 
sense of accomplishment and identification that human beings seek 
in order to rationalize their efforts and energies. Our compassion for 
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social interaction and common purpose leads us to desire work that 
allows for mutually responsive relations with others. 

The technologies that appear to be emerging and will have high 
survival value in a competitive world economy call for more educated 
initiative and intervention, the willingness to adapt and even 
improvise—at both workers and managerial levels—the very charac- 
teristics in which we can excel and in which we take joy in excelling. 


NOTE 


1, This article is based on a talk given to the Smithsonian Institution’s Eighth 
International Symposium, “The Road After 1984: High Technology and Human 
Freedom” (December 10, 1983) by Leonard R. Sayles. 
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This article relates the logic of literary interpretation to the logic of administrative- 
action theory. it offers criteria for validating interpretations of administrative action. 
It shovs how action theory can be rescued from misplaced claims of subjectivism by 
locating the meaning of an act with the intention of the actor. It also pcints out that 
both the meaning and the significance of an administrative action are related to 
interpretations and critiques of social situations. Interpretation and critique are then 
seen as prerequisites for planned social change. 


ACTION THEORY 
AND LITERARY INTERPRETATION 


JAY D. WHITE 
University of Missouri—Columbia 


Since the 1970s we have seen the introduction of a new theory of 
action applied to public service. It provides a conceptual framework 
and a set of guidelines for the interpretation and critique of social 
action rather than the explanation of social behavior. The significance 
of this development lies in action theory’s recognition that subjective 
social variables such as norms, values, and intentions have a 
legitimate knowledge status and influence administrative action. This 
aspect of social action was ignored by behavioral science because of 
its strict separation of subject from object. Action theory interprets 
the meaning these social variables have for actors’ from the actors’ 
points of view, and seeks to understand how social interaction is 
formed of the shared norms, values, and intentions that make up the 
fabric of our social existence, including organizational life. Thus 
action theory focuses on an important dimension of administration 
that is normally not investigated in any systematic fashion. 

The logic of action theory is not fully explicated. There are several 
versions of action theory, and there are several metatheoretical issues 
that need to be addressed if research using action theory is to become 
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a more common and accepted practice. In this article I will address 
three of these issues: (1) the problem of position in ascertaining the 
validity of an interpretation, (2) the relevance of the actor’s intention 
for understanding social action, and (3) the difference between the 
meaning and significance of an act. To address these issues is also to 
sketch out the logic of action theory. Beyond this I will also offer 
some criteria for the validation of action interpretations, establish a 
clearer understanding of the difference between the interpretive and 
critical moments in an action theory approach to social change, and 
show how these moments relate to knowledge and evaluation. 

These issues are identified from the point of view of literary 
criticism, which is an interpretive and critical process rather than an 
explanatory one in the behavioral science meaning of explanation. 
Philosophers of literature have dealt with some of the metatheoretical 
issues now facing action theorists as they try to advance their 
approach to understanding social action. Because there is sufficient 
similarity between the interpretation of a text and the interpretation 
of social action, the theory of literary interpretation can provide some 
guidance in developing the logic of action theory. 


THE ACTION THEORY MOVEMENT 


The references at the end of this article include most of the recent 
works that represent the action theory movement in administrative 
studies and a few of the works in the philosophy of literature that can 
inform the action theory movement. The scope of this article does not 
permit the development of a complete literature review that would 
point out the similarities and differences among various constructions 
of action theory. Fortunately, Hummel (1982b) has done some of this 
detail work in a recent review article covering several works that 
contribute to the action theory movement. 

A general review of the literature reveals several elements that are 
characteristic of the action theory movement in general. First, some 
action theorists are directly concerned with administrative research 
(Harmon, 1981; Catron and Harmon, 1981; Adams, 1982), while 
others are more concerned with the conduct of social inquiry in 
general. Second, some of the action theorists are not self consciously 
concerned with action theory per se, but rather with the development 
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of what may be called interpretive and critical methods of social 
inquiry (Fay, 1975; Fischer, 1980; Schuman, 1982). This is particu- 
larly true if the recent interest in qualitative research methods for the 
study of organizational behavior and culture is included (Das, 1983; 
Jelinek et al., 1983). Third, some action theorists are concerned with 
the organizational context of social action (Denhardt, 1981; Harmon, 
1981; Hummel, 1982a; Silverman, 1981), while others look more to 
the political dimensions of social action (Fay, 1975; Fischer, 1980; 
Schuman, 1982; Denhardt and White, 1982). Still others focus on 
action theory in the planning profession (Baum, 1980; Forester, 
1980, 1982). Fourth, each theorist draws rather eclectically from one 
or more of a variety of philosophical traditions, including phenome- 
nology, hermeneutics, critical social theory, and the analytical 
philosophy of language. Some are more consistent than others in 
their selection of philosophical homes. 

The differences among these philosophical traditions suggest the 
existence of not one but several constructions of action theory. This is 
the case, but it should not be looked upon as a problem. Instead, it is 
an opportunity for administrative theorists to take what is useful 
from each tradition to better develop the logic of action theory. This 
is not an uncommon occurrence in administrative theory, which is 
interdisciplinary by nature. 

A final comment is in order about the relation of action theory to 
a widespread practical movement called action research. Action 
research is the methodological model for organization development. 
It uses behavioral science knowledge and techniques in a planned 
process of change (Burke, 1982). But it differs from applied 
behavioral science in that it “aims not only to discover facts, but to 
help in altering certain conditions experienced by the community as 
unsatisfactory” (Curle, 1949). Action research has two stages: “a 
diagnostic stage in which the problem is being analyzed and 
hypotheses are being developed” and “a therapeutic stage in which 
the hypotheses are tested by a consciously directed change experi- 
ment, preferably in a social ‘life’ situation” (Blum, 1955: 1). Action 
research is similar to action theory because action theorists develop 
hypotheses about administrative situations that are intended to help 
organizational actors change their social relationships. Action theory 
also has a therapeutic stage. But action theory differs from action 
research because it does not rely primarily on behavioral science 
knowledge and technique and because its hypotheses are usually 
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interpretive and critical rather than explanatory. This is a function of 
the philosophical traditions that inform action theory. Thus the 
resolutions of questions in the logic of action theory also have a 
ready-made market in the refinement and development of the 
widespread practices of action research, with their solid impact on 
organizations public and private. 


ACTION THEORY 


The basic components of a theory of action can be drawn from 
Catron’s and Harmon’s “Action Theory in Practice” and Fay’s Social 
Theory and Political Practice. Action theorists draw a fundamental, 
but often subtle, distinction between action and behavior. Actions 
are conscious and intentional, behaviors are not. Action concepts 
“describe doings as opposed to happenings, so that ‘jumping’ is an 
action, while ‘falling’ is not—jumping is something that one does, 
whereas falling is something that happens to someone” (Fay, 1975: 
71). In this respect, behavior is thought to be caused, while actions 
have a specific aim or intent that allows one to ask why someone is 
doing what they are doing.! Thus action theory uses an intentionalist 
model of explanation that focuses on the motives and intentions of 
actions, rather than causes of behavior (Wright, 1971). Action theory 
is an intentionalist science; behavioralism is a causal science. 

Action takes place in a web of shared norms, rules, values, 
practices, and expectations that are socially constructed. “Social 
action is a dialectical process whereby shared meanings are construed, 
maintained, and changed” (Catron and Harmon, 1981: 537). We 
construct our social world; it is not pregiven to us; we create it by 
attaching meaning to our own actions and the actions of others. The 
task of the action theorist is to discover not only the reasons for an 
action, but also the norms, rules, and practices that make action 
intelligible, as well as the constitutive meanings that underlie norms, 
rules, and practices. Constitutive meanings, are “all those shared 
assumptions, definitions, and conceptions that structure the world in 
certain definite ways and that constitute the logical possibility of the 
existence of social practices” as well as the rules, norms, and values 
that give meaning to social action (Fay, 1975: 76). 

The task of the action theorist is to assume “the viewpoint of the 
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actor in order to minimize distortion in understanding and repre- 
senting the meanings communicated” (Catron and Harmon, 1981: 
537). The implication is that actors have a legitimate right to know 
what they mean and to know what they intend better than the 
theorist. Taking the viewpoint of the actor guards against the 
imposition of unwarranted assumptions and concepts from outside 
the social situation—a typical practice in behavioral research. 
Starting from the actor’s point of view is essential, because action 
theory is a critical theory that is “rooted in the felt needs and 
sufferings of a group of people,” and seeKs “to enlighten the social 
actors so that, coming to see themselves and their social situation ina 
new way, they themselves can decide to alter the conditions they find 
repressive” (Fay, 1975: 94, 103). 

From this brief outline of the logic of action theory it should be 
evident that it differs from behavioral science. To summarize this 
difference: (1) action theory draws a distinction between action and 
behavior, and focuses on the interpretation of intentional action 
rather than the explanation of caused behavior; (2) action theory 
focuses on the meaning of norms, values, intentions, rules, and 
practices for the actor, and not for the behavioral scientist who in any 
case would ignore these social variables from this perspective because 
of their subjective grounding; and (3) action theory seeks to help 
social actors define their own situation and ways of changing it, 
rather than having the social scientist define the situation for them in 
a way that might not coincide with the actors’ own wants and desires. 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION 


The theory of literary interpretation is primarily concerned with 
explicating the logical structure of statements and arguments about 
the meaning and significance of a literary work so that critics and 
readers can be made aware of what they are doing in interpreting 
literature. It makes critics aware of the logical commitments of their 
claims about the meaning of literary works. Furthermore, atheory of 
this sort provides the basis for a principled acceptance or rejection of 
an interpretation of a literary work. Thus it provides the logical 
criteria to which critics appeal in arguing for the validity of their 
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interpretations. In this respect, the theory of literary interpretation is 
no different from the philosophy of science, which seeks to establish 
criteria for the validation of scientific explanations. The logic of both 
metatheoretical activities is the same. Only the contexts are different. 

Literary interpretation stands in the philosophical tradition of 
hermeneutics, which was once simply the art or science of interpreta- 
tion. Its historical development can be traced from the translation of 
the messages of the Greek gods by Hermes at the Delphic Oracle, to 
biblical exegesis, to the method of interpreting legal status, to the 
methodological foundations of the human sciences (art, history, 
music, literature, and the social sciences), and to the theory of literary 
interpretation represented by Palmer (1969), Gadamer (1975), and 
Hirsch (1967, 1976), to name a few. Today, hermeneutics as a 
philosophical tradition takes as its task the explication of the logic of 
interpretation in a variety of contexts, among them law, literature, 
science, and our everyday social existence in the world. 

A major theme of contemporary hermeneutics is the distinction 
between local and general interpretive principles. Once it was thought 
that for each type of text or text-like situation (e.g., social action) 
there should be a special theory of how to interpret the meaning and 
significance of the text. Thus one would not expect to find exactly the 
same process of interpretation in the study of biblical scriptures as 
one would find in the study of law. Over the years, scholars working 
across disciplines have recognized a communality of interpretive 
techniques, methods, and principles among the various areas of | 
study. This led to the recognition that there can be acommon logicin 
biblical, literary, legal, scientific, and everyday interpretation. As 
Hirsch argues: “General hermeneutics lays claim to principles that 
hold true all of the time in textual interpretation. That is why general 
hermeneutics is, so far, the only aspect of interpretation that has 
earned the right to be named a ‘theory” (Hirsch, 1976: 18). 

The hermeneutic claim that the principles of interpretation can be 
extended to the domain of social action has been convincingly argued 
by Ricoeur in his article “The Model of the Text: Meaningful Action 
Considered as a Text.” The claim is based on the assumption that 
some social situations display some of the features of a text and that 
the methodology for interpreting social action develops some of the 
same procedures of text interpretation. Insofar as action theory 
focuses on meanings and intentions conveyed by language in social 
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contexts, and follows a process of interpretation that may differ in 
degree but not in kind from reading a text, then the hermeneutic 
principles would apply. 

The idea of reading an administrative situation is not that 
farfetched. In their book Corporate Cultures, Deal and Kennedy 
subtitle their chapter on diagnosis “Learning to Read Cultures.” 
They suggest that an organization’s culture can be understood by 
reading such things as physical settings, written documents about the 
organization, shared perceptions of an organization’s history, and 
how people spend their time. For them, reading an organization’s 
culture involves observation, actual reading, and interviewing. What 
they are really talking about is interpreting the meaning of social 
artifacts and social interaction. Yet they seem unconcerned with such 
issues as how to judge the validity of an interpretation and how to 
choose among competing interpretations. Both hermeneutics and the 
theory of literary interpretation address such issues. 

Of course there are some differences between a text and social 
action that present both problems and opportunities. One problem is 
that action takes place within a context of organizational stories, 
myths, metaphors, symbols, and beliefs that are in the minds of 
organizational members; and action can take the form of the spoken 
word and is therefore fleeting and transitory, and must be relegated to 
the domain of memory. Mind and memory then become the text. To 
avoid problems of forgetting, action researchers resort to the use of 
tape recordings and transcriptions of interviews and discussions that 
then become the texts. This poses only a technical problem for the 
action theorist, not a logical one. One advantage of action theory is 
that it may often be possible to discuss with actors the meaning and 
intention of their actions. This is often not possible in literary 
interpretation, especially when the author is dead, although critics 
have referred to biographical data to assess the author’s meaning. 
Being able to speak with actors is an opportunity that the literary 
critic does not usually have. 

Three hermeneutic principles are issues for action theory because 
they deal with questions of meaning, intention, and validation. They 
are: (1) the problem of position in ascertaining the validity of an 
interpretation, (2) the possible irrelevance of the author’s or actor’s 
intention in determining the meaning of a text or an act, end (3) the 
difference between the meaning and the significance of a text or an 
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action. My application of these principles to the study or organiza- 
tions is drawn from the work of Hirsch. 


POSITIONS IN INTERPRETATION 


The history of hermeneutics offers several theories of what 
constitutes a valid interpretation. They may be grouped together into 
three general positions: intuitionism, positivism, and perspectivism 
(Hirsch, 1976). Each position has its attractions as well as problems. 

The roots of intuitionism lie primarily in the interpretation of 
biblical scriptures, where the meaning of the words of the gods is 
arrived at by direct spiritual communication that actually transcends 
the words of the text. Because of this transcendence, the rules of 
interpretation are thought not to apply. Thus there is very little in the 
way of descriptive or normative principles by which to judge an 
interpretation to be invalid or one interpretation to be better than 
another. Disputed interpretations must be resolved by some appeal 
to authority—the priests who are nearer to the gods and who have 
special powers of communion. 

Dilthey’s concept of Verstehen falls into this position, because it 
involves the process whereby the spirit of one person is able to 
encounter the spirit of another even though the other may be 
separated in time and space. There is very little wonder why 
philosophers of science have rejected this model of interpretation 
(See Abel, 1948-49; Nagel, 1957). Intuitive interpretations are 
virtually impossible to validate. Literary critics avoid the model of 
interpretation as intuition or empathic sharing of another’s conscious- 
ness by maintaining that it is possible to arrive at intersubjective 
agreement about the meaning of a text. Thus “interpretive-under- 
standing is an intersubjective semantic question rather than a 
psychological one” (Deetz, 1973). 

Intuitionism still has a hold on literary interpretation because 
there is an incongruence between the letter and the spirit of the word. 
Meaning does indeed transcend the letter of the word. If it did not, 
differing interpretations of texts would not exist. The same can be 
said for the meaning of an act, since an action can have meaning 
beyond its conduct. Thus the intuitionist is right in wanting to 
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transcend the letter of the word or the conduct of an act, but the 
serious question facing the intuitionist is not the transcendence of the 
letter or the act, but whether it is done by spiritual communion or 
some empathic process. 

Positivism in literature focuses on linguistic form and style as the 
source of meaning, rather than spiritual communion with an author’s 
or actor’s intention. Questions of form posit an ideal grammar, or 
word sequencing, as a standard by which to judge the meaning of a 
text. Questions of style assume “a congruence of the signified with the 
signifier; of that which is represented with the vehicle of representa- 
tion” (Hirsch, 1976: 25). The analogue for action theory in this case 
would be the fact that actions can be interpreted with regard to ideal 
models or types of action (e.g., the bureaucratic model of social 
organization or the economic model of rational decision making) and 
conventions or rules and norms that make actions understandable 
(e.g., stopping at a red light); and as far as style is concerned, meaning 
is conveyed not only by what one does but also by how one does it. 

The positivist position runs into logical problems over the 
relationship between form and style. One of the foundational 
premises of positivism is that form determines meaning. But when 
confronted with two different interpretations of a text or word 
sequence, the positivist cannot logically say that it has two different 
forms. This premise forces the positivists to claim thai different 
interpretations are a function of different styles. However, this 
contradicts the second fundamental premise that style determines 
meaning because, faced with two different interpretations, the 
positivist is forced to argue that the differing interpretations are a 
matter of differing linguistic forms. Of course, this contradicts the 
first premise. Thus positivists go round and round with this 
contradiction, unable to account for the existence of differing 
interpretations. What can be retrieved from this position, however, is 
the fact that “some correlation must exist between the verbal medium 
and the meaning it represents” (Hirsch, 1976: 32). This points to 
Marshall McLuhan’s belief that the medium is often the message. 

The third position is perspectivism. It comes in twe versions, 
psychological and historical. The psychological version says that the 
meaning of a text differs from reader to reader because cf differing 
subjective standpoints. The historical version offers the same argu- 
ment for authors and readers who stand at different points in time. 
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Both versions are logically interchangeable, with interpretation being 
relative to the interpreter. 

The perspectivist position moves out of the purely linguistic and 
logical realm of the theory of interpretation and into psychologism 
and historicism. This is not necessarily a bad place to be if one does 
not mind conflicting interpretations of texts or acts and the instability 
of meaning. But the perspectivist position amounts to a dogmatic 
claim about the nature of interpretation that is difficult to refute 
either logically or empirically. It offers no assistance in validating 
interpretations. Thus any interpretation of a text or an action is just 
as valid as any other. It is difficult to see what the perspectivist 
position lends to the theory of interpretation, except to say that 
interpretations are affected psychologically and historically. Which 
is, of course, true to a certain extent. 

These positions in hermeneutics and their relevance to the 
interpretation of social action can be summarized as follows. They 
say that the interpretation of meaningful action is partly a matter of 
intuition, partly a matter of form and style, and partly a matter of 
psychology and history. Not one of the positions is adequate by itself. 
Intuitionism, with its claim of spiritual communion transcending the 
social context sounds bizarre and offers no accessible criteria for the 
validity of interpretation. Positivism, with its conflicting premises of 
form and style, leads to contradictory criteria for validation. Perspec- 
tivism simply and dogmatically justifies a conflict of interpretation. 

Hirsch believes he has found a way around these positions and the 
unsatisfactory choices they offer for the validation of interpretation 
with the notion of a “corrigible schemata” that “sets up a range of 
predictions or expectations, which if fulfilled confirms the schema, 
but if not fulfilled causes us to revise it.” (1976: 32). He borrows the 
notion of a “corrigible schemata” from Piaget’s (1954) theories of 
how children construct their reality. He explains that: 


Piaget’s research traces how we come to understand the stable self- 
identity of physical objects, despite great variations in our perceptual 
experience of those objects. We do so through schemata, constructed 
by us, which correspond very closely with what we call meanings in our 
linguistic experience [1976: 31]. 


Thus even though a physical object may have an objective identity 
of its own, the notion of a corrigible schemata explains how therecan—_ 
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be different perceptions of the object. This is important for Hirsch 
because he believes that texts have an objective meaning of their own 
and at the same time there can be differing interpretations cf the text. 

Corrigible schemata offer predictions or expectations that can be 
tested and changed. They are logically analogous to Popper’s notion 
of scientific hypotheses being conjectures that can be tested, revised, 
and refuted. For Popper, the truth content of a hypothesis depends 
on how long it can withstand testing. Hirsch also believes that literary 
interpretations can be treated like scientific hypotheses. Conflicting 
interpretations can be examined in light of relevant evidence and 
conclusions can be drawn about the appropriateness of one interpre- 
tation over another (1967: 206). 

Thus in a turn to a theme from Popper, Hirsch offers a model of 
interpretation based on a self-correcting process of testing and 
modifying interpretations (or corrigible schemata). This solves the 
problem of intuitionism by retaining intuition in the formation of a 
schema but does not transcend language in a spiritual way. It 
improves on the positivist position because it retains the concepts of 
form and style, but allows for differing interpretations. It overcomes 
the skepticism of the psychological and historical perspectives 
because it describes a process of understanding that involves 
validation in a form similar to Popper’s (1972) theory of scientific 
validation as being a matter of “conjecture and refutation.” 


CRITERIA FOR VALIDATION 


The turn to Popper’s theory of validation is important for action 
theory because interpretations of social action are indeed hypotheses 
about what people think, feel, and value as well as hypotheses about 
the reasons, motives, and intentions for their actions. But action 
theory is not an experimental science. Popper’s theory of validation 
calls for both logical analysis and repeated testing of hypotheses. 
Action theorists can scrutinize interpretations for their legitimacy, 
correspondence, and generic appropriateness, but tests for coherence 
are difficult to achieve because action theory is not experimental. It is 
explicative. 

The criteria for literary interpretation are legitimacy, correspon- 
dence, generic appropriateness, and coherence (Hirsch, 1967: 236; 
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Deetz, 1973: 154; Palmer, 1969). If social action can be considered as 
a text analogue then these criteria should apply, at least in some 
modified form, in the logic of action theory. Legitimacy refers to 
whether or not an interpretation is possible within the action 
variables (e.g., the norms and values) of a group of social actors. For 
example, would it be legitimate to interpret the actions of board 
members according to the norms and values of the shop floor? 
Correspondence refers to whether or not all of the relevant action 
variables have been taken into consideration by the interpretation. 
Generic appropriateness refers to genre—e.g., whether or not it is 
appropriate to interpret the performance of a play as one would a 
poem. For the action theorist this raises the question of whether it is 
appropriate to interpret an administrative situation using a metaphor 
like a baseball game or a kindergarten playground. Coherence has to 
do with whether or not an interpretation is plausible. The parallel in 
positivistic science is whether or not a hypothesis can be tested 
experimentally. In literature and action theory experimental tests are 
usually unavailable. The test of an interpretive hypothesis is further 
interpretation. The literary critic and the action theorist must offer 
their interpretation for criticism, they must give good reasons for the 
plausibility of their interpretations, and when interpretations conflict, 
they must offer good arguments why one interpretation is better than 
another. Thus action theory shares with literary interpretation a 
common ground in practical reasoning—argumentation, delibera- 
tion, and judgment—to achieve a consensus on the meaning of a text 
or a social situation. 

Postempiricist philosophers of science are recognizing that the 
logic of scientific inquiry and explanation is also grounded in 
practical reasoning. Today, the central question in the philosophy of 
science is: How do we choose among competing statements, hypoth- 
eses, theories, and paradigms? Recently, Bernstein (1983) has demon- 
strated how some central figures in the philosophy of science (e.g., 
Popper, Kuhn, Feyerabend, Lakatos, Rorty, Habermas, and Gada- 
mer) have discovered the hermeneutical dimension of both the 
natural and the social sciences. This places interpretation and 
criticism at the foundation of theory choice. There the rationality of 
science is found in a dialogical model of practical discourse over the 
acceptability of theories as well as the criteria by which theories are 
chosen (White, 1986a). Thus the logic of interpretation proposed by 
Hirsch, which is advocated for action theory, is not that distant from 
the logic of the natural and social sciences. 
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THE ACTOR’S INTENTION 


When the premise of general hermeneutic principles is extended to 
the interpretation of social action, then action theory must contend 
with the theory of authorial irrelevance. Simply put, the theory of 
authorial irrelevance says that what the author means or intends has 
nothing to do with the meaning of a text. Literary critics who hold 
this view never ask such questions as: Why did the author write this 
novel? What was the author trying to say? What did the author mean 
when he said such and such? For adherents to this “New Criticism” 
the meaning of the text belongs to the reader, not the author. If the 
same can be said for the study of social action in organizations, then 
the reasons, motives, values, and intentions of organizational actors 
would be ignored. The meaning of an organizational action would 
belong to the researcher, not the actor. This is in direct contradiction 
to the action theorist’s efforts to understand organizational reality 
from the actor’s point of view. In very brief outline, here are the major 
arguments contributing to the theory of authorial irrelevance and 
Hirsch’s preservation of the author’s intention, which must also be 
preserved for the organizational actor. 

“The meaning of a text changes—even for the author” (Hirsch, 
1967: 6). From a historicist position this means that different 
generations will understand a text differently because generations 
will understand a text differently because of changing events and 
conditions that alter the meaning of a text. From a psychologist 
position, this means that a text will mean something different to each 
reader upon each reading because no two readers are psychologically 
alike and because psychological attitudes change over time. This 
applies not only to the reader, but also to the author who has had a 
chance to rethink what he wrote or approaches the text in a different 
frame of mind. For the action theorist, this means that each time he or 
she reads a transcript of an interview or reflects upon his or her 
experience with the actors, the meaning of the actions discussed will 
change. If the meaning of actions and action variables are unstable, 
then there can be no systematic treatment of them. Hence, no theory 
of administrative action. 

“It does not matter what an author means—only what his text 
says” (Hirsch, 1967: 10). The leading advocate of this belief, T.S. 
Eliot, claimed that authors have no control over the words they put to. 
paper and are in no special position to offer a better interpretation 
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than any other reader. Consequently, meaning resides only with the 
text. This would suggest that the action theorist is free to interpret 
whatever the actors say in terms of what their words mean to the 
theorist. This is in direct contradiction to the premise of action theory 
that directs the researcher to achieve the actor’s point of view. This is 
a difficult argument to accept because it is hard to conceive of a 
situation in which an author or an actor fails to have some idea of 
what they want to say or do. 

“The author’s meaning is inaccessible.” In Hirsch’s words: “Since 
we are all different from the author, we cannot reproduce his 
intended meaning in ourselves, and even if by some accident we 
could, we still would not be certain that we had done so” (1967: 14). 
Obviously this argument comes from the psychologist position and it 
may be valid for literary interpretation, but not necessarily for the 
theory of action. As action theorists, it may be possible to psychologi- 
cally reproduce the actor’s meaningful intentions in ourselves. Even 
though action theorists try to take the viewpoint of actors, they do so 
in an effort to get the actors to see their situations in ways they may 
have not seen them before. This may give them the opportunity to 
change their situations if they so desire. 

“The author often does not know what he means” (Hirsch, 1967: 
19). To illustrate this argument, Hirsch invokes Kant’s opinion that 
he understood Plato’s work better than Plato ever did. The implica- 
tion here is that the reader is in a better position by virtue of 
objectivity and history to know what an author meant. The reader 
has the advantage of placing the author’s written words in a more 
comprehensive framework of intelligibility. This argument obviously 
falls within the historicist position. But surely there are times when 
actors usually do know what they mean, and even if they do not, the 
action theorist has some opportunity to help them clarify their 
meanings. Here again is one of the major differences between literary 
interpretation and action theory. The action theorist is in a better 
position to reach an interpretive understanding of the actor’s 
meaningful intention by virtue of being able to engage in a dialogue 
with the actor.? 

Do these arguments actually do away with the author as far as 
literature is concerned? Some literary critics seem to think so. Hirsch 
disagrees, arguing that the author’s intention is the only decisive 
criterion of what a text means. Otherwise literary interpretation 
would be hopelessly subjective and therefore unable to provide 
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genuine knowledge about the meaning of a literary work. This is nota 
logical criterion since he believes that there is no logical connection 
between the meaning of a work and the author’s intention. It is a 
normative criterion based upon empirical evidence that meaning is 
often related to intention, and in these situations the critic ought to 
try to understand the author’s intention. Whether there is a logical 
connection between the meaning of an action and the actor’s 
intention remains to be seen. One may argue, as Hirsch does, that 
usually there is a connection so action theorists ought to seek an 
understanding of the actor’s intention. The arguments in favor of 
authorial irrelevance suggest that action theorists may not be so 
severely hampered as literary critics in getting to the actor’s intention 
because of opportunities for dialogue. 


MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 


The third hermeneutic principle is the relationship between 
meaning and significance. It helps to resolve some of the disputes 
over authorial irrelevance, and places the three positions in hermeneu- 
tics in a context that allows for the validation of interpretations to be 
made with respect to the meaningful intention of the author. 

Two fundamental assumptions logically precede the distinction 
between meaning and significance. The first assumpticn is that 
interpretation is only possible if there is a stable meaning to the text. 
The second assumption is that interpretation is only possible because 
the meaning of the text changes. Either assumption confronts the 
reality of conflicting interpretations. Both the intuitivists and the 
positivists start with the assumption of stable meaning. The intui- 
tivists try to deal with the conflict of interpretation by appealing to a 
higher authority and by invoking the concept of spiritual communion, 
which is beyond the reach of logical or empirical analysis. The 
positivists try to deal with conflicting interpretations in a logical 
fashion that runs into contradictions between form and style, 
something the positivists cannot abide because it shows their logic to 
be inconsistent. The perspectivists start with the other assumption, 
that meaning always changes. Consequently the conflict of interpreta- 
tion degenerates into a relativistic morass. Both assumptions— 
stability and change-—are foundational. Each is the cornerstone for 
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an entirely different theory of interpretation. 

Hirsch accepts both assumptions by asserting that the author’s 
intention is the only criterion by which to ascertain the meaning of a 
text, while the significance of the text to others accounts for differing 
interpretations. Meaning refers to the whole verbal meaning of the 
text—the meaning that the author intended that does not change 
among readings or over the years. Significance refers to textual 
meaning in relation to a larger context—another mind, another era, a 
wider subject matter, a different culture, another system of values, or 
a set of standards or criteria. This distinction solves the problem of 
the author’s irrelevance by bringing the author back into the picture, 
yet still allows for textual interpretation independent of the author’s 
intention. 

The distinction between meaning and significance helps to resolve 
some problems in the logic of administrative action theory. For 
example, it is possible to argue that meaningful intention is irrelevant 
to the interpretation of administrative action and thus banish the 
actor from all attempts at interpretation. There is also the problem of 
differing interpretations of the same administrative action among 
differing researchers and between the actor and the researcher. But 
locating the meaning of action with the actor retains the actor’s point 
of view, which is so essential to the critical function of action theory. 
Allowing for the existence of differing interpretations of action 
recognizes the fact that what the actor does can signify something 
different for different researchers and for other social actors. 

In any application of action theory to the study of organizations, 
there are likely to be differing interpretations of administrative 
actions. Different researchers, as well as other organizational actors, 
may offer different interpretations of the same administrative action. 
The difference between meaning and significance resolves the logical 
problem of conflicting interpretations of administrative action by 
locating the meaning of the act with the intention of the actor. This 
ensures stability of meaning, which is the logical prerequisite for the 
possibility of interpretation. The logical justification for the existence 
of conflicting interpretations then becomes a matter of significance. 
Different researchers and organizational members can find different 
significance in a single administrative act. Simply put, the meaning of 
an act is linked to the intention of the actor. Differing interpretations 
of the meaning of an act is a matter of significance for others. 

The relationship between meaning and significance allows for a 
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clearer picture of the logical relationship between interpretation and 
criticism, as well as the normative difference between the two in the 
practice of action theory. Interpretation of meaning seeks knowledge. 
Critique of significance involves judgments of value. 

Interpretation focuses on the meaning that social actors attach to 
action variables, their own actions, and the actions of others. The 
task of the action theorist is to understand these variables as best as 
possible from the actor’s point of view. Interpretation strives to 
understand what the actors mean and intend. Meanings are made 
stable by grounding them in the actors’ intentions. In Hirsch’s words, 
“Meaning is the stable object of knowledge in interpretation, without 
which wider humanistic knowledge would not be possible” (1976: 
146). 

Criticism focuses on the significance of an act or social situation. 
Because the significance of an act is always significance for someone 
else, it cannot be stable; what is significant for one person may not be 
significant for another. Without stability, significance cannot be 
knowledge. Significance resides in the “unstable realm of value” 
(Hirsch, 1976: 146). Significance is determined by critical judgment. 
In interpreting meaning “one submits to another—literally, one 
stands under him” while in judging “one acts independently—by 
one’s own authority—like a judge.” But this is a narrow sense of 
judgment. More broadly: “The act of judging is the construing of [a] 
relationship, whether it be that between a meaning and a criteria of 
value or between a meaning and anything else imaginable” (Hirsch, 
1967: 143). 

The evaluation of social situations is the point of action theory, 
which strives to help actors understand their situations in a different 
light and to make value judgments about whether or not their 
situations should be changed. But his is where action theory differs 
from literary criticism. Hirsch is concerned with explaining how a 
text can have a stable meaning and still be read differently. He 
accounts for the stable meaning by focusing on the interpretation of 
the author’s intention. He accounts for different readings by showing 
how a text can signify different things to different readers. Signifi- 
cance is relational and involves judgments by the reader. Action 
theory turns back to the actor and asks him to make the critical 
judgment of significance. This may happen in literary criticism when 
an author reads a review of his work, but it is not the focal point. In 
literary criticism, the critic dominates. Action theory asks the actor to 
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become the critic; to engage in critical self-reflection—the seeing of 
oneself in relation to one’s situation (Denhardt and White, 1982). 
Only when this relationship is established can the actor make a 
judgment about its efficacy and chose to change it. Significance, 
value, and judgment are the logical and normative concepts that 
support efforts for organizational change from an action theory point 
of view. 

This critical-evaluative dimension of action theory is normally not 
found in most administrative theories because they have been 
developed according to the logic of the behavioral sciences, which 
maintains a strict separation between fact and value, and theory and 
practice. To borrow a saying from Sir Geoffrey Vickers, behavioral 
administrative theorists are “the doers,” the organizational actors are 
“the done-bys.” There are a few exceptions to this in administrative 
theory. One example is the therapeutic stage of action research. It 
involves organizational actors in understanding and evaluating their 
own situations. The responsibility for changing their situations is 
ultimately their own, not the researcher’s. Other examples are 
Argyris’s and Schon’s (1978) theory of double-looped learning and 
Schon’s (1983) theory of the reflective practitioner. Both administra- 
tive theorists are concerned with helping organizational actors 
develop their own problem solving abilities, including understanding 
the nature of the problem and making self-reflective judgments about 
its significance. Implicit in each of their theories is the logic of 
interpretation and criticism. 


SUMMARY 


Action theory offers a powerful framework for organizational 
study and change. It addresses a dimension of organizational life that 
is real and significant, but that has largely gone unexamined in any 
systematic fashion. It goes several steps beyond the logic of behavioral 
science to incorporate an understanding of how organizational actors 
can be intimately involved in the research effort, and how they—not 
the researcher—can take responsibility for changing the social world 
that they themselves construct. 

I have tried to show the relevance of the theory of literary 
interpretation to the development action theory in administrative 
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studies. I have argued that the logic of literary interpretation is, at 
least in some significant part, applicable to the logic of action theory, 
and that three hermeneutic principles raise metatheoretical issues 
that action theorists must eventually deal with if they are tc advance 
the practice and acceptance of their approach to understanding social 
action. I have also introduced the criteria of legitimacy, correspon- 
dence, generic appropriateness, and coherence for the interpretation 
of social action, and have indicated the parallels among the theories 
of validation in science, literature, and action theory. Finally, I have 
pointed out the logical and normative connection between interpreta- 
tion and knowledge, and criticism and value for the process of 
organizational change. 


NOTES 


1. Behavioral social scientists do not necessarily deny that subjective states such as 
reasons, motives, intentions, desires, or values exist and influence behavior. But they 
usually consider these states to be private as opposed to public, and therefore 
inaccessible to direct observation, measurement, and manipulation. Thus they are 
often taken for granted by the researcher or observer, and are viewed as being not 
problematic. 

2. Linda Smircich believes that one should not be “so ready to assume that actors 
are able to provide stable meanings for their own actions” because “unconscious 
psychodynamic processes must also be taken into consideration” (personal communi- 
cation). Her point is well taken. Unconscious psychodynamic processes are involved in 
forming intentions, Action theory as it is informed by literary interpretation does not 
deal with unconscious processes. But this does not mean that it cannot also be 
informed by psychological theories that do (see Diamond, 1984; Diamond and 
Allcorn, 1985). 
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Despite its author’s lip service to such traditional principles of liberal constitutionalism 
as the rule of law and separation of powers, the system of “juridical democracy” 
advocated by Theodore Lowi in his influential book The End of Liberalism actually 
represents a considerable departure from the intentions of the American founders. Its 
true ancestry lies rather in the political science of Woodrow Wilson, who sought to © 
subordinate a politically “neutral” civil service to the majority “will,” as articulated and 
shaped by rival “opinion leaders.” A serious doubt must be raised as to whether Lowi’s 
system provides adequate security for individual liberty, or for the rights of the 
citizenry as a whole. In fact, as Tocqueville’s argument suggests, the sort of citizen 
“access” to the administrative process that Lowi denounces may-be essential to the 
preservation of free government. . 


THEODORE J. LOWI AND THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


DAVID LEWIS SCHAEFER 
Holy Cross College 


In the memoir of his service as budget director that he published in 
1986, David Stockman attests to the insight he gained in under- 
standing the problems of contemporary American government from 
Theodore Lowi’s The End of Liberalism, which he properly terms 
“one of the more seminal works of modern American political 
science.” (Stockman, 1986: 32).! Stockman’s admiration for Lowi’s 
book exemplifies the way in which the appeal of that work, despite its 
author’s overt preference for “the values of traditional liberalism” 
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over those of “conservatism” (Lowi, 1979: 291), has transcended the 
conventional liberal/ conservative dichotomy. Lowi himself, indeed, 
seems to have understood his work as embodying such a transcen- 
dence: he argues that the categories of liberal and conservative have 
become irrelevant for the understanding of contemporarv political 
issues, and acknowledges the influence on this thought of the 
libertarian political economist Friedrich Hayek, whose work he 
believes has erroneously been dismissed by other liberal theorists 
(Lowi, 1979: xiv, 43-49, 300n.). Yet, far from sharing Hayek’s aim 
(and the erstwhile goal of the youthful Stockman) of reducing the 
scope of the government’s domestic responsibilities, Lowi assures his 
readers that his critique of liberalism entails no support for the 
“contraction of modern government toward some nineteenth-century 
ideal” (Lowi, 1979: 300). Indeed, Lowi regards the New Deal as 
having “establish[ed] the principle for all time in the United States 
that in a democracy there can be no effective limit to the scope of 
governmental power” (Lowi, 1979: xv-xvi [emphasis added]). He 
therefore hopes that “the mere question of more government or less 
government... will be completely discarded,” in favor of the “older 
and almost forgotten ones” of the proper character, ends, and forms 
that government should have (Lowi, 1979: xvi).? 

The common ground seemingly uniting Lowi’s proposed reforma- 
tion cf liberalism, which he terms “juridical democracy,” with the 
classical liberalism of Hayek and his followers, is their shared belief in 
the cardinal importance of the rule of law. Law is understood, both 
by Lowi and by Hayek, in contradistinction to the exercise of 
arbitrary discretion by members of the government. But whereas for 
Hayek strict adherence to the rule of law standard would require the 
elimination of all government activities that aim to promote the good 
of particular classes of the citizenry at the expense of others (Hayek, 
1945: Ch. 6; Hayek, 1979: Ch. 12), for Lowi the function of that 
standard is to prevent the improper devolution of legislative authority 
from elected officials to bureaucrats who lack direct accountability to 
the people.3 Such devolution has engendered the transformation of 
the American regime into a “Second Republic,” the operations of 
which are grounded in a “public philosophy” that Lowi labels 
“interest group liberalism.” This system enables particular societal 
groups to bend the substance of government policy to their own 
benefit, in a manner that is concealed from the public view because of 
its informality. Only through a renewed concern with the importance 
of legislative “forms,” which dictates that bureaucratic discretion be 
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limited by statutes drafted with appropriate specificity, as well as bya 
codified system of administrative rules, can the legitimacy of liberal 
government be restored (Lowi, 1979: 50-63, 281, 297-304). 

Serious questions have been raised by scholars such as James Q. 
Wilson both about the claim that regulatory agencies have typically 
fallen victim to the “clienteles” with which they deal and about the 
feasibility of the reforms by which Lowi proposes to overcome that 
problem.’ But the issue of feasibility is ultimately less crucial than 
that of justice or principle. In The Politics of Disorder, a work that 
elaborates the thesis of The End of Liberalism, Lowi attributes the 
disposition of critics to dismiss his proposed reformis as impractical to 
the critics’ having been so “enveloped” by the existing system that 
they fail to appreciate the virtues of a true, “formal democracy” 
(Lowi, 1971: xviii). The very “belief system” that attaches political 
leaders to the existing regime “is the source of the pathology” that 
needs to be attacked. Hence to say that the reality of the American 
political system diverges from its forms is not to undermine the 
legitimacy of the forms, but to demonstrate the need for reality to be 
altered to fit the forms (Lowi, 1979: 297-298). 

The following remarks are intended to address Lowi’s claim that 
the existing system of broad delegation of administrative authority 
deprives government policies of legitimacy and that the “forms” of 
American constitutional democracy require a radical limitation of 
such authority. It is a fact, admitted on all sides, that the scope of the 
federal government’s activities, and consequently the size (and 
power) of the bureaucracy that administers those activities, are far 
broader than what the founders appear to have anticipated. But if 
(with the later Stockman) we renounce the hope, if not the 
desirability, of radically contracting the scope of those activities, 
what remains to be determined is whether the existing mode of 
administering them is truly liable to the charges made by Lowi, and 
whether “juridical democracy” is indeed more faithful than the 
existing system to the fundamental principles of American constitu- 
tionalism. 


I 


Lowi traces the origin of interest group liberalism to the expansion 
of federal activity during the New Deal period, which had rendered 
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the original American public philosophy of capitalism irrelevant to 
our national circumstances. That is, whereas capitalist ideology 
presupposed the existence of a “self-regulating society” in which the 
need for domestic governmental activity was minimal, the develop- 
ment of American society during the nineteenth century destroyed 
the conditions in which such a system could maintain itself. Hence the 
contemporary “dialogue” between liberals and conservatives is an 
empty one, since both sides agree on the need for governmental 
intervention, and differ only about which interests government 
should favor (Lowi, 1979: 304, 42-52). 

Interest group liberalism, according to Lowi, is an amalgam of 
capitalism, which it absorbed, with “statism” (that is, the acceptance 
of an activist government) and pluralism. Even though the amalgam 
itself is a product of twentieth-century political developments, Lowi. 
traces the foundations of its pluralist core to the insights of 
Tocqueville and Madison (in the tenth Federalist) about the operation 
of modern industrial society. Tocqueville and Madison articulated 
the fact that “industrialization produces social diversity along with 
extremes of wealth and poverty.” Hence, in one respect, thz pluralist 
model served to defend the capitalist system, inasmuch as it refuted 
the Marxian claim that capitalism engenders the simple domination 
of a class of proletarians by the class of capitalists. But at the same 
time, “the pluralist model cuts equally against capitalist theory,” 
inasmuch as “it renders absurd the capitalist notion that government 
is the only source of power and control.” By highlighting the 
dispersion of power that exists among a variety of social groups, 
pluralist theory demonstrates that “power and control” arz “ubiqui- 
tous.” Hence “it rightly rejects any and all notions of a natural 
distinction between the functions of government and the functions of 
nongovernmental institutions” (Lowi, 1979: 22, 31-3).5 

Lowi applauds pluralism for having “helped bring American 
public values into the twentieth century, by making the state an 
acceptable source of power in a capitalist society.” Yet even while 
pluralism served to liberate its disciples from the myth of a self- 
regulating society in the sense of one requiring little government 
intervention, it gave renewed vitality to that myth in another sense: 
that of an “automatic political society” in which the interests of the 
people as a whole are secured simply as a result of group competition. 
Pluralism, in sum, is hostile to “the idea of separate government,” 
that is, of a government that appreciates and takes seriously its 
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responsibility to arrive at an independent conception of the public 
good, and to employ the public power to promote that end (Lowi, 
1979: 36-7, 40). 

Lowi distinguishes between the pluralism espoused by Madison 
and that popularized by twentieth-century political scientists on the 
ground that the latter conception lacks Madison’s awareness that 
group interests are not necessarily harmonious with the public 
interest. Whereas Madison viewed group competition as a means to 
“neutralize many of the most potent power centers” in society so as to 
protect the government “from control by any ‘majority, ” contem- 
porary pluralism views groups as inherently good, and aims to 
accommodate them rather than regulating them. As a result, 
pluralism now shuns the formalism of law, which requires that all 
groups be subjected to uniform and publicly known standards, in 
favor of informal procedures that facilitate the process of group 
bargaining (Lowi, 1979: 36). 

It is thus by means of statutes drawn so loosely that they allocate 
excessive discretionary authority to administrative agencies that 
particular groups are enabled to circumvent the rule of law and 
advance their own interests at the expense of the public good. This 
practice illegitimately extends the practice of representation from the 
legislative process to the administrative one, in such a way as to 
frustrate the popular expectation that “laws [will] quickly make a 
difference to the problems around which the representation process 
had been activated.” The extension of representation into the 
administrative process, to which various groups have unequal access, 
thus negates popular representation and hence democratic legitimacy 
(Lowi, 1979: 63). 

Lowi is far from the first contemporary scholar, of course, to 
criticize pluralism on the ground that the supposedly “countervailing” 
competition of groups conceals a systemic bias that enables the 
influential few to dominate the many.® What is distinctive about 
Lowi’s argument is his proposed remedy. By restricting representation 
to the legislative as distinguished from the administrative process, 
Lowi aims to make democratic representation more effectual, and 
specifically to defend “the powerless .. . against the powerful” (Lowi, 
1979: 298). Indeed, since such alternatives to legislative formalism as 
personal political leadership, interest group politics, and adminis- 
trative decentralization all favor the status quo because of the 
advantages they give to the powerful, Lowi asserts that juridical 
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democracy “is the only weapon available to those who wisk, as I do, 
to bring about radical transformation of society in order to eliminate 
injustices” (Lowi, 1971: 185). 

Lowi represents the transformation of American government into 
a “second republic” as illegitimate, not only on account of its 
substantive consequences, but because the transformation itself 
occurred informally, rather than as the consequence of a new 
constitutional convention (Lowi, 1979: 271). Curiously, however, he 
offers almost no discussion of the character of the original constitu- 
tional order created by the American founders. Despite berating the 
pluralists for failing to appreciate the reality, and (potential) 
autonomy, of the state (Lowi, 1979: 36-7), Lowi himself, from the 
outset of The End of Liberalism, represents the American regime as 
the byproduct of nonpolitical factors: specifically, the Industrial 
Revolution and capitalism, with its attendant ideology of “the 
‘invisible hand’ ” (Lowi, 1979: 3; Brand, 1985: 128; Mansfield, 1978: 
31-2). The “most important” characteristic of the original constitu- 
tional structure, in Lowi’s view, was not the separation of powers, or 
the rule of law, but the principle of federalism, which insured that 
“the states did almost all the governing” (Lowi, 1979: 272). Since such 
a characterization implies that the founders failed to provide for a 
national government adequate to meet the range of responsibilities 
that twentieth-century governments must undertake, it follows that 
the Constitution can furnish little guidance toward the restoration of 
the state to its proper role. 

What is particularly odd about this interpretation of the original 
American “public philosophy” as one of pure laissez-faire is that it 
seems to be belied by Lowi’s own characterization of the thought of 
two of the most influential authors of the Constitution and shapers of 
the American political tradition. As already noted, Lowi explicitly 
exempts Madison from his criticism of pluralist doctrine, on the 
ground that Madison appreciated the need for government to 
regulate the activities of groups, rather than simply reflecting the 
outcome of an autonomous process of group bargaining. He 
similarly observes that Alexander Hamilton devoted a substantial 
portion of his Report on Manufactures to “attempting to refute 
[Adam] Smith as regards the application of laissez-faire principles” 
to the United States (Lowi, 1979: 4). Although Lowi claims that 
Hamilton “won his battles but lost his war” to enlarge the economic 
functions of the national government (Lowi, 1979: 4), it is surely 
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worth considering whether the ultimate expansion of those functions 
in the twentieth century is not in conformity with Hamilton’s broad 
intentions.’ By the same token, despite the fact that Madison’s view 
of faction was more critical than the account of interest groups 
provided by some twentieth-century pluralist theorists, it is less 
obvious that the practice of pluralist politics in the contemporary 
United States represents a fundamental deviation from the intentions 
of the founders. 

The reason for Lowi’s near-disregard of the founders’ thought and 
intentions, I believe, is that there is a considerable gap between those 
intentions and the doctrine of “juridical democracy.” Despite his use 
of such traditional liberal slogans as the rule of law and the separation 
of powers, these doctrines take on a quite different meaning in Lowi’s 
version of them from what they meant to the authors of the 
Constitution. Nor do Madison’s strictures concerning the dangers of 
faction conform to Lowi’s critique of interest group politics. Further 
consideration of Lowi’s argument against the broad delegation of 
political discretion to administrators will demonstrate, I believe, that 
the true ancestry of that argument is to be found not in the founding 
documents of American constitutionalism, but rather in the concep- 
tion of the relation between politics and administration originally 
advanced by Woodrow Wilson a century ago. I shall argue that that 
conception not only represents a considerable deviation from the 
intentions of the founders, but embodies problematic consequences 
for the security of individual liberty that it was their foremost object 
to achieve. 


II 


On the surface, Lowi’s argument for curbing the allocation of 
broad discretion to administrative agencies aims at a restoration of 
the separation of powers embodied in the Constitution. He applauds 
the Supreme Court’s 1935 Schechter decision ruling unconstitutional 
Congress’s excessive delegation of authority to the National Recovery 
Administration, and regrets that the Court has failed to apply the 
principles of that decision subsequently (Lowi, 1979: 93). It is useful, 
however, to compare Lowi’s position with the account of the 
separation of powers set forth by Madison in the Federalist. In 
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Federalist 47, Madison upholds that principle as a necessary bulwark 
against despotism, holding that “the accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the same hands” would 
constitute “the very definition of tyranny.” He goes on to argue, 
however, that the separation of powers by no means requires an 
absolute separation of function among the three branches of the 
federal government. Indeed, a partial sharing of functions is necessary 
to provide the “checks and balances” that enable each branch of the 
government to protect its independence from the others (Hamilton, 
et al., 1961, no. 47: 300-308; no. 48: 308-313; no. 51: 320-323).8 

While the separation of powers as a formal principle constitutes a 
check against the tyrannical concentration of power in any one 
branch of a government, Madison subsequently makes clear (in no. 
48) that in a “representative republic” such as the United States, 
“where the executive magistracy is carefully limited, both in the 
extent and the duration of its power; and where the legislative power 
is exercised by an assembly, which is inspired by a supposed influence 
over the people with an intrepid confidence in its own strength” and 
which is likely to share the people’s own passions, the specific danger 
of tyranny arises from the legislature itself. As is indicated by 
Madison’s recapitulation of the argument of Federalist 10, immedi- 
ately following the completion of his argument concerning the need 
for checks and balances among the branches of government, the 
danger of legislative tyranny is itself a reflection of the threat of 
majority tyranny that was addressed in the earlier essay. The goal of 
justice, understood as the securing of the rights of all individuals, 
requires that the greatest security in a popular government be taken 
against the abuse of power by a popular majority (Hamilton, et al., 
1961, no, 48: 309; no. 51: 322-325; cf. Epstein, 1984: 142-143). 

The partial division of functions among the three branches of 
government is thus primarily aimed, according to Madison, at 
preventing the excessive concentration of power in the part of 
government most directly tied to popular passions. Thus understood, 
Madison’s argument harmonizes readily with Hamilton’s justification 
of the President’s duration in office in Federalist 71, according to 
which such duration is necessary to buttress the President’s resistance 
to temporary popular passions and humors, so that “the deliberate 
sense of the community,” but not transient popular impulses that run 
contrary to the common good or to the rights of individuals, will 
determine the conduct of the government. The Senate, similarly, is 
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intended to embody “the cool and deliberate sense of the community,” 
thus operating “as a defense to the people against their own 
temporary errors and delusions” (Hamilton, et al., 1961, no. 71: 432; 
no. 63: 384). 

When we compare the Federalist’s argument for separation of 
powers with Lowi’s outwardly similar position, the most obvious 
contrast is the lack of any overt concern on Lowi’s part about the 
dangers of simple majoritarianism, or the need to buttress executive 
independence.? Rather than aiming to limit the power of popular 
majorities to violate the rights of minorities, Lowi seeks “to centralize 
the political process” so that the government is clearly put “on one 
side as opposed to other sides,” and enacts laws that “deliberately set 
some goals and values above others” (Lowi, 1979: 92-3). Far from 
echoing Madison’s fears about an excessive concentration of political 
power, he objects to liberalism because it “has promoted... 
deconcentration of democratic power” (Lowi, 1979: 297). Whereas 
the founders aimed to safeguard individual rights against legislative 
tyranny, through such devices as enabling judges to interpret “unjust 
and partial laws” in such a way as to “mitigat[e] [their] severity and 
confin[e] [their] operation” (Hamilton, et al., 1961, no. 78: 470), Lowi 
writes as if the principle of rule of law entailed outright legislative 
supremacy. By contrast, for the founders, the legislature is itself 
subordinate to a more “fundamental law,” the Constitution (Hamil- 
ton, et al., 1961, no. 78: 467); hence the rule of law, properly 
understood, requires checks on the power of the lawmaking body. 

While Lowi expresses a serious concern that government policies 
promote justice, the practical effect of this concern as a security for 
individual rights is vitiated by his avoidance of giving any “particular 
definition of justice” (Lowi, 1979: 311). Without attempting to offer 
such a definition, Lowi believes it is still possible to demonstrate that 
interest group liberalism cannot generate justice, simply because it 
“lack[s] the sine gua non of justice,” namely, a disposition to derive a 
particular action “from a preexisting general rule or moral principle 
governing such a class of actions” (Lowi, 1979: 296). Arguing that 
juridical democracy is superior to interest group liberalism simply 
because it “leads to a justice-oriented politics” (Lowi, 1979: 311)— 
that is, a politics that is expressly concerned with the choice among 
first principles—Lowi is strangely oblivious to the dangers of such 
politics, which the founders consciously set out to avoid. Whereas 
Madison cites the “zeal” for differing opinions about such matters as 
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politics and religion as a source of faction, and hence a cause of 
injustice if its effects are unmoderated by the political system 
(Hamilton, et al., 1961, no. 10: 79-80; compare Epstein, 1984: 60, 90), 
Lowi, for unexplained reasons, is confident that making justice the 
central object of political controversy will produce “increments of 
justice” (Lowi, 1979: 311). 

Juridical democracy is held by Lowi to surpass interest group 
liberalism not only by pushing issues of principle to the forefront of 
politics, but also by its capacity to give effect to decisions on such 
issues once they have been arrived at. Here again, however, Lowi’s 
position cannot but trouble the friend of individual liberty. While 
criticizing the pluralists for falling victim to the illusion that 
“government need not be coercive,” he is less than clear, at least in 
The End of Liberalism, about what checks should in fact limit what 
he terms “the awesome coerciveness of government” (Lowi, 1979: 55). 
Despite his disinclination to identify juridical democracy with any 
particular understanding of justice, he does claim that that principle 
“has very clear and profound substantive implications” on a variety 
of issues, such as the intolerability of racial segregation “in any form.” 
This confidence enables him to elaborate how federal policies could 
achieve the “complete destruction of the fiction of local citizenship 
and the sanctity of local corporate boundaries” by ‘enacting “the 
strongest and most authoritative of laws” (Lowi, 1979: 267-268), and 
how “a properly moral and legal attitude toward power could render 
the federal government capable of overcoming rural conservatism 
and suburban reactionism and fear in the state legislatures” (Lowi, 
1979: 263). Morality, according to Lowi, dictates that the objections 
of both whites and blacks to mandatory school busing be ignored 
(Lowi, 1979: 266), and that members of both races be compelled “to 
adjust, rather than to escape” from the application of such policies 
(Lowi, 1979: 258, 267). Whatever his own views of busing, the friend 
of liberty may well wonder whether the issue is adequately resolved 
by Lowi’s blanket assurance that all such policies “would simplify 
immensely the expansion of the rights of the individual in the United 
States” (Lowi, 1979: 263). That assertion apparently rests on the 
identification of justice or morality with equality rather than liberty, 
such that the government enjoys a comprehensive power to attack 
any “privilege” that is not universally enjoyed.!° 

Lowi’s illustration of how the restriction on opportunities for 
interest group bargaining facilitates the enforcement of coercive 
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policies aimed at desegregation makes it clear that the goal of his 
supposed restoration of the constitutional separation of powers is 
not, as it was for Madison, the strengthening of bulwarks for the 
protection of individual liberty. His frankest statements to this effect 
may be found in The Politics of Disorder, where he defines juridical - 
democracy as “formal democracy, a majority rule democracy limited 
only by the absolute requirement that government be run as closely as 
possible according to the way it says it is run” (Lowi, 1971: xvii-xviii 
[emphasis added ]). Lowi denies the need or the efficacy of any checks 
on the majority’s actions, except its own awareness of what is being 
done in its name: 


In any democracy—plebescitary [sic], republican, or bureaucratic— 
majorities must ultimately overcome minorities. The only effective 
check against majority tyranny (or any other kind of tyranny) is the 
requirement that it or its agencies act only through governments duly 
constituted with laws that citizens can know about clearly before they 
or the agency enter into the action (Lowi, 1971: 183-184). 


It is highly significant that in this passage, Lowi minimizes the 
significance of just that distinction on which the Federalist’s case for 
American republicanism rests: the differentiation between plebi- 
scitary democracy (termed by Madison “pure” democracy) and 
republican democracy (Hamilton, et al., 1961, no. 10: 81). Whereas, 
according to the Federalist, it is only by means of the plurality of 
interest groups that is generated by a large, commercial republic— 
along with such other devices as the reliance on representation and 
the system of checks and balances—that the danger of majority 
tyranny can be overcome, Lowi in effect denies that there is any 
legitimate check on the power of the majority in a democratic regime 
except the majority’s own will. Only in appearance is the legal 
formalism that Lowi demands a restraint on that will, since the very 
function of such formalism is to make the actions of government 
more clearly visible to the majority—and hence enable it more surely 
to employ government’s coercive powers to achieve its goals. 

Lowi’s implicit deprecation of checks on a popular majority’s will 
other than the majority’s own judgment illuminates the link between 
his position and that of Woodrow Wilson. In an early essay urging 
the adoption of the parliamentary form of government in this 
country, Wilson identified the political system affording “the largest 
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measure of real liberty” with that “which is most susceptible to the 
control of [the people’s] sovereign will” (Cronon, 1965: 49).!! Lowi’s 
wish to bring issues of principle to the forefront of political debate, 
with a view to the enactment of legislation that clearly sets “some 
goals and values above the others” (Lowi, 1979: 93, 267, 311), 
similarly echoes the intention of Wilson expressed in the same essay 
to promote a “responsible” party system that would embody “an 
open war of principle against principle” ending in “the triumph of one 
opinion over all opposing opinions” (Cronon, 1965: 48). Lowi’s 
mockery of those who fear “to centralize the political process” (Lowi, 
1979: 93) was prefigured by Wilson’s deprecation of those who would 
sound “the alarm-bell of centralization” against his proposed transforma- 
tion of the constitutional separation of powers (Cronon, 1965: 53 
{emphasis in original]). And the critique of administrative discretion 
in The End of Liberalism mirrors the views Wilson expressed in a 
1908 address on “Conservatism, True and False”: 


True conservatism demands... [that] [t]he control of the government 
should be exercised by process of law and not by administrative 
discretion. ... This is the true meaning for us of the old Jeffersonian 
principle, “as little government as possible.” For us that maxim means 
as little government by executive choice and preference, as little 
government of the kind that varies the footing upon which interests are 
deait with, which chooses its measures differently, instance by 
instance, leaves some untouched and brings others up with a sharp 
turn. It means as little government by discretionary authority as 
possible. It is not hostile to regulated and equalized freedom or to any 
process of law which is a calculable process of rule and proceeds by 
defined standards [Cronon, 1965: 130]. 


The Wilsonian foundations of “juridical democracy” can be seen 
most clearly in Wilson’s highly influential essay on “The Study of 
Administration.” The central intention of that essay was to promote 
an improvement in the practice of public administration in America, 
by encouraging the application in this country of advances in 
administrative science that had been developed in the despotic 
regimes of Continental Europe. Crucial to Wilson’s argument is the 
well-known distinction he drew between the spheres of politics and 
administration. While emphasizing the need to avoid importing, with 
European administrative techniques, the authoritarian political 
principles that those techniques had thus far been employed to serve, 
Wilson argued that there was no essential connection between the 
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two, precisely because politics and administration are separable 
functions. Since “the field of administration is a field of business,” 
distinct both “from the hurry and strife of politics” and, in general, 
from “the debatable ground of constitutional study,” it ought to be 
possible to apply the “business methods” developed in the French and 
German administrative systems without borrowing any of their 
political principles (Wilson, 1941: 493, 504). 

Wilson represents the chief obstacle to administrative improve- 
ment in America as the failure of the American people to appreciate 
the distinction between the proper spheres of politics and administra- 
tion. While embracing “popular sovereignty” as a political principle, 
Wilson laments the disposition of the people to be “meddlesome” in 
the execution of decisions arrived at by their elected leaders. 
Although the influence of public criticism in “superintending the 
greater forces of formative policy” is “altogether safe and beneficent, 
altogether indispensable,” when it is allowed to interfere “in the 
choice of the daily means of government” it amounts to a “clumsy 
nuisance” that prevents administrators from being properly held 
responsible for their actions (Wilson, 1941: 491, 497, 499). 

While Wilson’s distinction between politics and administration 
embodies far more ambiguity than can be noted here,!? that 
distinction soon became popularized, through the work of Frank 
Goodnow and others, into what Herbert Storing has aptly pictured as 
a two-pyramid theory of the operation of democratic government. 
According to that model, 


The will of the people flows up through the pyramid of politics where it 
is collected by political parties and formed into programs of legislation. 
The programs of the majority party then flow down through the 
administrative pyramid where they are implemented in the most 
efficient manner. According to this theory the prime requisites of a 
civil service are political neutrality and technical competence. The civil 
servant is not supposed to make policy. He decides, according to 
scientifically established technical criteria, the best, that is, most 
efficient, way to accomplish any given ends. Those ends are set by his 
political superiors who are responsible through the party to the people 
[Storing, 1964: 143]. 


In recent decades, the politics-administration dichotomy has been 
subjected to thoroughgoing and widespread criticism, owing largely 
to its empirical inaccuracy: that is, the inevitable “political” discretion 
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that is exercised by civil servants. Nonetheless, that dichotomy, and 
the attendant two-pyramid model, continue to exercise a powerful 
prescriptive influence on American political science, as Lowi’s 
argument makes evident. Lowi’s critique of the delegation of broad 
authority to administrative agencies rests on the complaint that 
“broad delegations are a menace to formal organization and to the 
ideal of the neutral civil servant,” since they make “a politician out of 
a bureaucrat” (Lowi, 1979: 304). The true principles of d2mocracy 
require, by contrast, that broad political power be exercised only by 
leaders who are “directly responsible to the largest electorates,” since 
they—unlike appointed civil servants—can easily be “peacefully 
cashiered” by the people themselves (Lowi, 1979: 163). The two- 
pyramid model recurs in Lowi’s distinction between the stages of 
policy formulation and implementation: By “misapplying” the 
notion of “popular decision-making” to the latter stage, he charges, 
interest group liberalism actually “undermines popular decisions.” 
. Giving people “access” to the administration of laws that have 
already been enacted by a democratic legislature amounts to “a basic 
disrespect for democracy,” he believes, since it prevents “liberal 
leaders” from “wield[ing] the authority of democratic governments 
with the resoluteness born of confidence in the legitimacy of their 
positions” (Lowi, 1979: 295). 

As the foregoing quotations may suggest, Lowi’s conception of 
juridical democracy sometimes bears a discomfiting resemblance to 
the Leninist doctrine of democratic centralism: the principle that 
decisions of policy, once democratically arrived at, must be executed 
in strictly hierarchical fashion. Like Woodrow Wilson, Lowi repre- 
sents the tendency of the American people to intermix politics with 
administration as the product of a delusion about the means of giving 
effect to their will. Thinking that they are making the bureaucracy 
more “responsive,” they in fact make it impossible for the elected 
officials to whom they have delegated political power effectively to 
achieve the purpose for which they were given that power. But is itin 
fact the case that to sever “politics” from administration, as both 
Lowi and Wilson recommend, would be to enhance the power of the 
people? And would a major restriction of the political role exercised 
by the federal bureaucracy be conducive to the goals of constitutional 
legitimacy? 

I believe that Lowi’s argument rests on a fundamental miscon- 
struction of the sense in which the American government is one that 
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rests on the consent of the people. More precisely, that argument 
threatens to substitute a part of the people for the whole—so that 
policies are judged to be legitimate purely by the degree to which they 
can enlist the consent of a majority of a popularly elected body, rather 
than by their regard for the rights of all members of the populace. 
Here again, a quotation from the Federalist is apropos: 


Justice is the end of government. It is the end of civil society. It ever has 
been and ever will be pursued until it be obtained, or until liberty be 
lost in the pursuit. In a society under the form of which the stronger 
faction can readily unite and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly 
be said to reign as in a state of nature, where the weaker individual is 
not secured against the violence of the stronger; and as, in the latter 
state, even the stronger individuals are prompted, by the uncertainty of 
their condition, to submit to a government which may protect the 
weak as well as themselves; so, in the former state, will the more 
powertul factions or parties be gradually induced, by a like motive, to 
wish for a government which will protect all parties, the weaker aswell 
as the more powerful (Hamilton, et al., 1961, no. 51: 324-5). 


The form of government provided by the Constitution is indeed, as 
the Federalist affirms, a democratic or popular one, in which the 
“deliberate sense” of the majority must ultimately prevail over all 
obstacles to it. But democracy is fundamentally understood by the 
founders as a means to the goal of justice, conceived of as the security 
of the rights of all citizens. It is for that reason, as noted above, that 
they incorporated into the Constitution a variety of checks on the 
simple power of the majority, designed to deter attacks on the rights 
of minorities which (as the above quotation notes) would ultimately 
be detrimental to the well being of the majority itself, since they 
would tend to undermine the legal framework that protects the 
majority’s own well being. !3 It is also for that reason that Madison, in 
Federalist 10, applauds the beneficial effects of pluralistic compe- 
tition among a multiplicity of factions—not, as Lowi recognizes, 
because he assumed that an “invisible hand” guaranteed that such 
competition would by itself generate just results, but because it was 
essential to the goal of breaking up potential majority factions, and 
hence making it possible for enlightened representatives (collectively 
responsible to diverse constituencies) to achieve a reasonable accom- 
modation between popular demands and the requirements of justice 
and the common good (compare Diamond, 1981: 70-78). 
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As Lowi’s critique attests, the practice of group competition that 
Madison hoped to encourage is alive and well in the United States 
today. On the other hand, while such features of the founders’ system 
as the separation of powers and the unity of the presidency continue 
to exert an important influence on the character of our politics, 
certain changes both constitutional (the 17th Amendment) and extra- 
constitutional (the failure of the Electoral College to work as 
intended) have eliminated or radically modified some of the devices 
they established in order to promote a deliberative democratic 
statesmanship that would insure a proper regard for the rights of all 
individuals. But for that very reason, one may suggest, the friend of 
American constitutionalism ought to look favorably on any alterna- 
tive institution that may serve to promote the same end. A prime 
candidate for this role, as Herbert Storing has argued, may be the 
federal bureaucracy itself. As Storing notes, several features of the 
present-day civil service—its members’ comparatively long tenure in 
office, their accumulated knowledge, and their relative independence 
from direct popular control—might enable it, at its best, to serve a 
political function analogous to that which the founders originally 
intended the Senate to perform: “to add stability and moderation to 
the national councils”; “to think in terms of the long-range interests 
and reputation of the country”; and to embody “the cool and 
deliberate sense of the community,” as distinguished from “momen- 
tary [popular] humors” that may run contrary to justice or the 
common good (Storing, 1974: 83-87 [citing Hamilton, et al., 1961, 
nos. 62-63]; compare Storing, 1964: 147-156).!4 

For Lowi, the exercise of discretionary political power by the 
bureaucracy is morally suspect because it lacks the publicity, and 
uniformity, of statutory law or codified administrative regulations. 
To the degree that his argument emphasizes the need for due process, 
or procedural fairness, in the development of administrative policy, 
its emphasis is a salutary one. However, the need for such fairness is 
widely recognized, and considerable efforts to promote it have been 
maintained for several decades (Brand, 1985: 139). But to the degree 
that Lowi’s point really is (as it seems to be) a broader one—to the 
effect that it is inherently illegitimate for members of the civil service 
to use the broad discretion granted them by law to moderate the 
substantive thrust of government policy—that point, I suggest, is 
highly questionable. Lowi’s position rests, as we have seen, on the 
supposed “irresponsibility” of civil servants, by contrast with their 
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elected superiors, to the public. But is not the supposition that 
legislative actions are inherently the subject of public scrutiny and 
active consent, while discretionary actions of civil servants are not, a 
misleading one? To what extent, in a large, commercial, representa- 
tive republic such as ours, are most acts of legislation given much 
consideration by the public? And—on the other hand—is it really the 
case that administrative actions that seriously impinge on major 
public interests are less subject to congressional (or media) scrutiny, 
and hence to public awareness, than legislative ones?!5 When Lowi 
complains that “regulators are powerless without the consent of the 
regulated” (Lowi, 1979: 77), is he not in fact objecting to the 
representative principle itself? 


MI 


Having previously questioned whether “juridical democracy” 
gives adequate consideration or security to the interests of political 
minorities, I am thus driven to ask whether Lowi’s proposed reforms 
are truly more democratic than the system they are intended to 
replace. Lowi himself acknowledges at one point that these reforms 
are in a sense “elitist,” in that they concentrate “great powers” in the 
hands of those individuals who are “directly responsible to the largest 
electorates”—though he claims that his position reflects the “elitist 
tendencies” of democracy itself (Lowi, 1979: 163). And he later 
indicates that his true concern is less with whether laws are 
formulated by elected assemblies rather than by “the aristocratic 
Supreme Court through judicial review or technocratic agencies that 
engage in early rule-making,” than simply with replacing discre- 
tionary government by that of “rules” (Lowi, 1979: 310). The real 
function of juridical democracy is not so much (if at all) the 
democratization of governmental authority, as the systematization 
and centralization of policymaking and execution. !6 Such centraliza- 
tion, combined with Lowi’s rejection of all limits on the scope of 
government, is ultimately intended to remove all obstacles to the 
“radical transformation of society” at which he aims. 

Herein, I think, lies the secret of what looked like the paradoxical 
appeal of Lowi’s thesis to “conservative” ideologues like the young 
David Stockman. Despite the gulf that may separate their substantive 
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goals, intellectuals who are interested in political reform on the grand 
scale share a distaste for interest group politics, precisely because of 
the petty stakes over which it is fought, and the absence of the “open 
war of principle against principle” for which Woodrow Wilson 
wished. Just as Lowilaments that interest group liberalism generates 
a rationalization of the status quo that amounts to “administrative 
boredom” (Lowi, 1979: 312-13), Stockman was appalled to discover 
that American public policy “was not a high-minded nor even an 
ideological endeavor, but simply a potpourri of parochial claims 
proffered by private interests parading in governmental dress,” 
utterly lacking in “higher principles” or “broad idealism” (Stockman, 
1986: 33).!7 

The spirit that underlies these complaints is an aristocratic rather 
than a democratic one. Both its appeal, and its dangers, were 
articulated by Tocqueville in his account of the distinction between 
“great” and “small” political parties: 


What I call great political parties are those whose adherents are more 
attached to principles than to consequences, to generalities rather than 
to particular cases, to ideas rather than to personalities. Such parties 
generally have nobler features, more generous passions, more real 
convictions, and a bolder and more open look than others. Private 
interest, which always plays the greatest part in political passions, is 
there more skillfully concealed beneath the veil of public interest; 
sometimes it even passes unobserved by those whom it prompts and 
stirs to action. 


On the other hand, [since] small parties .... are not elevated and 
sustained by lofty purposes, the selfishness of their character 1s openly 
displayed in all their actions... . That is why, when a time of calm 
succeeds a great revolution, great men seem to disappear suddenly and 
minds withdraw into themselves [Tocqueville, 1966: [.11.4:161]. 


Tocqueville acknowledges that great parties, such as the United 
States had until Jefferson’s victory, are superior in “morality” to 
small, or interest-based ones. But because they “convulse society” by 
the extent of their disagreements, such parties are less conducive to 
the people’s happiness than small ones. Ambitious American politi- 
cians are compelled to create issues out of mere “questions of detail,” 
he observes, because of the salutary absence of religious or class 
hatreds to be exploited (Tocqueville, 1966: 1.ii.4: 161-3). 

Lowi, as we have seen, contends that the erstwhile “great debate” 
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of principle between liberals and conservatives over the scope of 
government is irrelevant to present-day political realities: His 
contention is that America has arrived at a consensus, in fact if notin 
name, that there can be no fixed limits to that scope. Yet his goal is to 
resuscitate a politics of principle, one that would make it possible to 
confront such issues as “the problem of scarcity and of inefficient 
distribution of wealth under capitalism” by promoting an alliance 
“between the poor and the powerful” (Lowi, 1979: 232, 234). Under 
juridical democracy, “elites” whose power derives from their being 
“directly responsible to the largest electorates” would marshal great 
powers which the people would be powerless to check, except by 
replacing them with other elites at the next election. The stakes in 
each election would thus rise considerably. 

While American political parties have sometimes served a critical 
function of articulating great issues of principle (notably during the 
pre-Civil War and New Deal periods), we may join in Tocqueville’s 
doubt whether the national well being would truly be promoted by 
encouraging such violent and bitter political divisions. The very 
perpetuation of the rule of law would seem to presuppose the 
existence of a broad consensus on the ends of law, such that the 
political process does not ordinarily pit one class or group against 
another in a “zero sum game.”!8 

Above and beyond this issue, however, one may question whether 
promoting a “principled” politics by centralizing the administrative 
process, and blocking the access of interest groups to it, is conducive 
to the spirit and habits of republican self-government. Again, it is 
illuminating to consult Tocqueville’s reflections. Near the end of 
Democracy in America, he specifically considers the possibility of a 
form of government “which is unitary, protective, and all-powerful, 
but elected by the people,” so that centralization is combined with 
popular sovereignty. Such a form conforms to the democratic 
demand that all people be treated equally, and all special privileges be 
abolished. But it ultimately destroys the conditions that make self- 
government possible. Far from agreeing with the view that freedom 
consists simply in the right to elect one’s masters, Tocqueville argues 
“that liberty 1s less necessary in great matters than in tiny ones.” 
Those nations that attempt to reconcile popular sovereignty with 
hierarchical administration “will soon become incapable of using the 
one great privilege left to them,” since—once having abolished all 
limits to the scope of government regulation, and having accustomed 
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themselves to meekly obeying in their private lives the dictates of a 
centralized state—they will lose the very capacity to exercise 
deliberative choice in “great” affairs (Tocqueville, 1966: II.iv.6: 
668-9). !9 

The American administrative state, as it has developed in the 
twentieth century, is not infrequently an awkward and clumsy affair. 
Doubtless, as Lowi argues, empowering statutes have sometimes 
been drawn in such loose terms as to deprive administrative agencies 
of meaningful mandates; while the systematic coherence cf govern- 
ment policies is weakened by the conflict of diverse interest groups.?° 
The role that interest groups play in the administrative process is 
ultimately, however, a reflection of the democratic pluralism that 
Madison cited as a salutary check on tyranny. The complexities of 
contemporary administrative policymaking are an inevitable result 
of grafting an expanded program of governmental activities onto a 
pluralistic society, since, as James Wilson observes, “The larger the 
role of government, the more diverse the range of interests which it 
must reconcile and the greater the scope of administrative discre- 
tion—de facto if not de jure” (Wilson, 1980: 392). It is difficult to 
conceive how a truly representative government whose policies affect 
so many interests could avoid allowing the practice of informal 
representation to enter the administrative process. Tempting as 
“juridical democracy” may seem to reformers of the Left or Right, 
one may well wonder whether the remedy, in this case, is not far worse 
than the disease it promises to cure. 


POSTSCRIPT: ON PLURALISM 


Much of the moral force, though not the novelty, of Lowi’s 
argument for juridical democracy arises, as I have indicated, from his 
critique of the supposed evils of pluralism. That critique is rendered 
more plausible, however, by the fact that Lowi, as noted, curiously 
chooses to focus his analysis on the abstract version of pluralist 
doctrine advanced by such twentieth-century political scientists as 
David Truman, rather than on what Lowi acknowledges to be its 
more profound antecedent, the teachings of Madison and Tocque- 
ville. Since neither of the earlier thinkers can justly be accused of 
subscribing to a simplistic “invisible hand” theory, which denies the 
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need for statesmen to adjust the rivalry of conflicting interests, it is 
not evident that Lowi’s argument refutes their position. 

There is, however, a profound difference between Lowi (on the one 
hand) and Madison and Tocqueville (on the other), embodying a 
rivalry between two alternative visions of political legitimacy, or of 
the proper scope of politics. Of critical importance here is Lowi’s 
denial that there is any “natural distinction between the functions of 
government and the functions of nongovernmental institutions,” and 
his claim that “power and control” are “ubiquitous” in modern 
society (Lowi, 1979: 33). While Lowi claims to derive this insight 
from Madison and Tocqueville, the thesis—which effectively denies 
the legitimacy of a distinction between public and private spheres—in 
fact contradicts their teachings, as is manifest in his conclusion that 
“in a democracy there can be no effective limit to the scope of 
governmental power” (Lowi, 1979: xvi). Lowi, quite simply, rejects 
the founders’ notion of limited government, as well as Tocqueville’s 
concern with establishing barriers between centralized government 
and the liberty of individuals. 

It would be beyond the scope of this essay to try to decide the 
controversy between Lowi and his liberal predecessors on this issue. I 
do wish, however, to suggest certain questions that ought to be borne 
in mind in undertaking such an enterprise. First, is it really plausible 
to equate as Lowi does the “power and control” exercised by 
nongovernmental institutions with that exercised by government—in 
view of the fact, subsequently acknowledged by Lowi himself, that 
the latter is unique in its possession of the legitimate right to practice 
coercion? (In other words, is there not a fundamental difference of 
kind between the “power” exercised, e.g., by a giant corporation— 
which leaves other men legally free to work, or buy products, 
elsewhere, or to establish competing businesses-—and the power 
exercised by government when it forbids people to do something, and 
backs up that prohibition with the threat of physical punishments or 
mandatory fines?) Second, is there not a fundamental link between 
the civil liberties which Lowi apparently prizes (Lowi, 1979: 293-4), 
and the preservation of economic liberty against the potentially 
all-inclusive state which his argument seems to legitimize? (compare 
Mansfield, 1986: 19-20; Orwin and Pangle, 1982: 23-25, 38-39),2! 

Lowi’s denunciation of interest group influence, like other aspects 
of his argument, has its origins in Woodrow Wilson’s understanding 
of American politics. Wilson’s critique of governmental secrecy, as 
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well as the effects of “private” influence on government, was aimed, 
as Robert Eden has observed, at “alter[ing] the limits imposed on. 
popular leadership by older liberal suspicions,” as articulated in The 
Federalist (Eden, 1984: 6).22 But in reducing the opportunities for 
“private” government, Wilson sought at the same time to enhance the 
opportunity for independent “opinion leaders” like himself to 
articulate and shape “public” opinion.?3 What needs to be considered 
is whether this sort of effort to shape public opinion into ideological 
doctrines which elected governments are then compelled to execute 
systematically does not amount to what Eden calls “a new kind of 
private government by unelected representatives”—“intellectuals,” 
media personalities, etc.—in a way that really makes government less 
truly republican (Eden, 1984: 12, with references in note 44).24 

The principle of equality has a particular appeal to modern 
intellectuals, as Tocqueville recognized, because it harmonizes with 
their instincts for centralization and uniformity (Tocqueville, 1966: 
IJ.1.2-4, 7; Ceaser, 1985; with reference to Lowi’s argument, Kori- 
tansky, 1982: 118-119).25 Lowt’s critique of interest group liberalism 
derives its moral appeal, as we have seen, from the fact that it seems 
unfair in the abstract that some individuals, or groups, have a greater 
influence on governmental policies than others do. But since no 
system can ensure an equal influence to all individuals (to reduce the 
opportunities for “informal” private influence would, as Wilson 
anticipated, increase the opportunity for influence on the part of 
those possessed of greater rhetorical ability), perhaps this is not the 
decisive issue. Moreover, the abstract approach neglects the fact that 
the majority’s collective influence in a democracy may far exceed that 
of the most influential individuals. As political philosophers at least 
as far back as Aristotle have recognized, the most important criterion 
of a good government is not its achievement of some formal, 
mathematical distribution of wealth, influence, or other goods, but 
its overall conduciveness to the common good: i.c., to a rough 
balance among the interests of the various classes of people, such that 
each group feels that the existing order is generally conducive to its 
well being (Aristotle, Politics, HI.9-10, 13; Jaffa, 1972: 112-15; 
Winthrop, 1978).26 As various aspects of the institutional system 
created by the founders have been democratized, one may plausibly 
argue that the sort of interest group influence decried by Lowi 
constitutes a needed counterweight to the egalitarian bias of our 
present regime, helping to preserve its balance. (This is not, of course, 
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to say that such influence is benign in all instances—but then, neither 
is the influence of government itself.) 

Thus the issue between Lowi and Madison over the relation 
between the public and private spheres is indeed a substantial one. It 
is because they perceived a system of liberty to be conducive to the 
well being of all individuals—-both because of the intrinsic value of 
freedom, and because of the contribution that economic liberty 
makes to economic growth, which benefits all classes—that Madison 
and the other founders limited the goal of government to securing 
men’s equal rights (including the right to pursue happiness), rather 
than empowering it to make them equal in wealth, influence, or other 
substantive goods. While far from being simplistic proponents of 
laissez-faire (as the example of Hamilton attests), they were unembar- 
rassed to acknowledge that the security of liberty depends on the 
capacity of government to defend the rights arising from men’s 
“different and unequal faculties of acquiring property” [emphasis 
added] (Hamilton, et al., 1961, no. 10: 78).2? Far from agreeing with 
this understanding, Lowi in The End of Liberalism seems to regard 
inequalities in such goods as wealth, or living in a desirable 
neighborhood, as if they were unearned “privileges” bestowed by 
government, and therefore subject (in principle) to being redistributed 
in whatever fashion democratic leaders deem appropriate. Such an 
elimination of the distinction between public and private might well 
constitute the end of liberalism. 


NOTES 


1. A 1976-77 survey of members of the American Political Science Association 
listed Lowi as the political scientist who had made the most significant contribution to 
the discipline during the 1970s; of Lowi’s various books, The End of Liberalism—the 
first edition of which had been published in 1969—undoubtedly was the most 
important factor in this estimation. See also, on the indirect but substantial influence 
of that work on the development of Federal regulatory policy during the 1970s, 
Marcus (1980): 269-70. 

2. Quotations in the preceding two sentences are drawn from the preface to the 
first edition of The End of Liberalism, as reprinted in the second. On the underlying 
“liberalism” of Lowi’s premise, despite his posture of having transcended liberalism, 
compare Mansfield, 1978: 31. 

3. By contrast, Hayek expressly distinguishes the issue of the limits of administra- 
tive discretion from the limitation of government authority by law, and even suggests 
that legislatures err by unnecessarily constricting the discretion of administrative 
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agencies (Hayek, 1960: 212-13). Compare, on Lowi’s selective use of Hayek’s rule of 
law argument, Brand (1985): 129n. 

4. For findings challenging the “capture” theory, see Wilson (1980): 149-51, 
301-303; 391-392, et passim; Weaver (1978); Brand (1983); and Derthick and Quirk 
(1985). Regarding the feasibility of Lowi’s proposal, see Wilson (1980): 392. 

5. Lowi’s interpretation of pluralism on this point is curious, not only because he 
makes no attempt to show that his prototypical pluralists (Madison and Tocqueville) 
would have agreed with that interpretation, but also because Lowi himself emphasizes 
only a few pages later that the state is distinguished from other instituzions by its 
“legitimate use of coercion” (Lowi, 1979: 37 [emphasis in original]). Such a distinction 
clearly differentiates political power from the forms of “power and control” exercised 
by nongovernmental institutions, and might well be thought to justify setting limits to 
the end and scope of the former. 

6. See, e.g., McConnell (1966: 158-165 et passim), a work frequenzly cited by 
Lowi; Mills (1956), especially pp. 125-126n. and Ch. 11; and Connolly (1971), which 
includes Lowi’s original critique of interest group liberalism. 

7. Norisit clear that Hamilton “lost his war” even in the short run, by Lowi’s own 
account: In his notes accompanying a reprinting of relevant portions of the Report, 
Lowi remarks that Hamilton therein “identifies those policies which were going to 
characterize American national government for nearly a century after the Founding,” 
and provides the rationale “for what later became a national program of ‘internal 
improvements’ ” (Lowi, 1978: 111, 121). 

8. Compare the useful discussion of the founders 
separation of powers doctrine in Rohr (1986), Ch. 2. 

9. In his most recent book, Lowi expressly aims to “build down” the presidency, 
while attacking the remaining “nonmajoritarian” aspects of Congress (Lowi, 1985: 
205). 

10. Compare Lowi’s attacks on “privilege” (Lowi, 1979: 107, 297), with Tocqueville 
(1966, L.4i.2: 164;%1.5: 183; ILii. 1: 473-6). Lowi reassures his audience that “[j]uridical 
democracy is not popular totalitarianism in disguise,” since it “does not dictate a 
particular definition of justice, of virtue, or of the good life” (Lowi, 1973: 311); but 
holds at the same time that no particular “outcome” may be tolerated that “would 
threaten to violate democratic notions of citizenship and equal treatm2nt” (Lowi, 
1979: 269), Cf. also Nathan Glazer’s observations of how the recurrent usage of the 
terms “escape” and “flee” in Federal court cases cn busing reflects a transformation in 
the understanding of civil rights “from one in which the main note is the expansion of 
freedom, into one in which the main note is the imposition of restrictions” by judicial 
command (Glazer, 1972: 45). 

11. Lowi himself has recently urged that “the presidency must be turned into a 
more parliamentary office” (Lowi, 1985: 210). 

12. For the most thorough analysis of Wilson’s argument and its ambiguities, see 
Kirwan (1977). 

13. Lowi’s recommendation that coercive policies aimed at desegregation be 
directed at the well to do, who are “most likely to respect the law” and to obey it (Lowi, 
1979: 260), invites reflection on the causes, and the limits, of such respect: Compare 
Mansfield, 1978: 50; Brand, 1985: 137. Compare also Lowi’s remark (Lowi, 1971: 182) 
that “the politics of law” that juridical democracy would engender is “far more 
potentially conflictive” than alternative modzs of governance. 
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14. Storing’s suggestion is interestingly developed in Rohr, 1986: Ch. 3. Consider 
also Hugh Heclo’s account of how such “bureaucratic dispositions” as “gradualism, 
indirection, [and] political caution” may promote the long-range effectiveness of 
government (Heclo, 1977: 142-148; 173-180). 

15. As evidence against the proposition that narrowing delegations of statutory 
authority will promote popular accountability, consider Michael Malbin’s observation 
of how the vast increase in the size of congressional committee staffs has promoted the 
influence of “ideological” staff members, “experts without constituencies.” The power 
of such “experts” enables them to advance “ideas and slogans whose main political 
support initially comes only from the fact that staff people and journalists are 
interested in listening to them” (Malbin, 1980: 249). Lowi’s demand that legislation be 
drafted with greater specificity would probably require substantial further growth of 
committee staffs (compare Lowi, 1979: 307). 

16. See Lowi’s reference to the “almost total democratization of the Constitution” 
that has already occurred during the 1960s and 1970s, and its failure to reduce the 
public’s “sense of distrust toward public objects” (Lowi, 1979: 50). The obstacle to 
legitimating the (further) expansion of governmental activity is not the lack of 
democratization, but the lack of formalism. See also Lowi’s objection to the system of 
delegated power for enabling “everyone . . . to feel that he is part of one big policy- 
making family,” and his express aim of “mak{ing] access to some areas of government 
a bit more difficult to acquire” (Lowi, 1979: 93, 311). The accomplishment of the latter 
reform would help to overcome the resistance of “popular majorities” to “change” on 
the busing issue in particular (Lowi, 1979: 267). 

17, Compare Wilson (1986) on the disposition of both liberals and conservatives, 
when in power, to lament the separation of powers and the resultant difficulty of 
achieving rapid, radical change. 

18. On the manner tn which the American party system has promoted consensus 
while periodically articulating fundamental policy alternatives, see Jaffa (1964). 

19, Compare, in this regard, Lowi’s ambition to achieve the “complete destruction 
of the fiction of local citizenship and the sanctity of local boundaries” with 
Tocqueville’s stress on the value of local autonomy as a check on majority tyranny, and 
as a means of nourishing the spirit of liberty (Tocqueville, 1966: 1.1.8: 147-8; 1.11.8: 
241-242). Consider also, with reference to Lowi’s wish to limit administrative 
discretion, Tocaueville’s remarks on the desirability of buttressing the independence of 
subordinate officials, as a means of protecting individual rights against the democratic 
bias in favor of centralization and uniformity (Tocqueville, 1966: [L.iv.7: 670-671). 

Tocqueville’s praise of administrative decentralization should not be confused with 
the principles underlying the program of client “participation” in the federal poverty 
program of the 1960s, some of the faults of which are aptly described by Lowi (1979: 
Ch. 8). As Catherine Zuckert (1983: 434) observes, in order for decentralization to have 
the desired effect in the administration of public spending programs, it is essential that 
“the connection between participation, benefits, and taxpaying” not be severed. 

20. The latter effect is no less visible, however, in the legislative sphere—as in the 
difficulties Congress has in achieving budget reductions-—than in the administrative 
one. Consider also, on the good reasons that may sometimes exist for statutory 
vagueness, Davis, 1971: 43; Fisher, 1978: 27-28, 31-33. 

21, Lowi stops short of advocating “true socialism,” warning that the attempt to 
establish such a system in the United States would require sacrificing our civil liberties; 
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but he is ambivalent as to whether this sacrifice is essential to socialism or only an 
“interim” problem, and he counterbalances his warning by asserting that liberal 
capitalism is itself characterized by a “contradiction between civil liberties and 
economic privilege” (Lowi, 1979: 294). 

22. Compare, on the founders’ fears of popular political leadership as antithetical 
to liberty, Ceaser (1979): 52-61. For Wilson’s attack on secrecy, see, e.g., “Cabinet 
Government in the United States” (in Cronon, 1965: 31-34). 

23. See Wilson’s famous letter in Ellen Axson of February 24, 1885, (Cronon, 
1965: 10-11); his unpublished manuscript on leadership (Cronon, 1965: 20-21); and his 
address on “Ideals of Public Life” (Cronon, 1965: 123-124). Compare Lowi’s remark 
that “[t]here is no necessary conflict of economic interest between the poor and the 
powerful It depends on who the powerful are” (Lowi, 1979: 234). 

24. On Tocqueville’s effort to buttress republican politics against the impact of the 
ideological doctrines generated by intellectuals, see Ceaser, 1985. 

25. This disposition toward uniformity is manifest in Lowi’s Kantian identification 
of the requisite of justice as the derivation of an action “from a preexisting general rule 
or moral principle” (p. 296), an understanding which severely circumscribes the role of 
prudence. Contrast Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1134b18-1135a4; Locke, Two 
Treatises of Government, II, xiv. 

26. Compare Lowi’s denunciation of the disposition to “purchase support for the 
regime by reserving an official place for every major structure of power” (Lowi, 1979: 
297), which seems to leave open the question of how such support is to be obtained; see 
n. 13 supra. 

27. On the precise meaning of this passage see Epstein (1984): 74-75, 79-80. Not to 
be forgotten, of course, is Madison’s assertion in the same essay that “the principal task 
of modern legislation” consists in “the regulation of these various and interfering 
[economic] interests” (Hamilton, et al., 1961: 79 [emphasis added]). 
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In this response, Professor Lowi challenges Professor Schaefer's interpretation of The 
End of Liberalism. Jn particular he rejects Schaefer's effort to drive a wedge between 
James Madison and himself. 


RESPONSE TO SCHAEFER 


THEODORE J. LOWI 
Cornell University 


Dear David: 


I would not be at all surprised if my critique of liberalism and 
pluralism had outgrown its utility and had opened itself to reviews 
exposing the contradictions inherent in all theories, especially liberal 
theories. Certainly I have it coming, considering that I took a lot of 
potshots at the people who made the biggest targets in the 1950s and 
60s. It would even go so far as to agree that you have probably hit on 
the most appropriate categories of analysis with which to take issue. 
But it is also my general reaction that your intemperateness and your 
lack of proportion either spoiled your aim or produced a backfire. 
You’ve got plenty of reputation already, and I can take some personal 
pride in that inasmuch as you were an undergraduate and a graduate 
student at the two institutions where I have been teaching for the past - 
thirty years. Nevertheless, by going so far out of your way to pick a 
fight, you do convey the impression of a young gunfighter out for 
another notch in his gun. 

You are, I must say at the outset, nearly twenty years late on a 
couple of important points, because they were made in Mansfield’s 
original review essay, published in 1970 (Mansfield 1970: 605-628) 
and republished in his 1978 book (Mansfield, 1978: ch. 3). I begin 
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with Mansfield’s two main points of relevance as a linkage to your 
review. (1) My discovery of neglect of the rule of law as a factor in the 
decline of liberalism was likened by Mansfield to the absence of beer 
at the picnic. (2) Try as I might to transcend liberalism, Mansfield 
observed, I failed to do so and ended up with the same liberalism I 
decried. My response to (1) was that I had never pretended to 
transcend liberalism but was in fact a disappointed liberal trying to 
discover the principle that might, by its restoration, make liberalism 
once more a relevant public philosophy in the post-Roosevelt age of 
big, democratized national government. Far from being a “disguised 
liberal,” I had thought of myself as a real liberal trying to unmask 
those J had angrily labeled mere “interest-group liberals.” Mansfield 
chose not to respond to my response (Lowi, 1971: 207-211)! when he 
published his review as a chapter in his 1978 book, but somehow my 
book and related writings survived Mansfield—whose attack prob- 
ably gave the work an unintended plug. Yours may do the same, for 
the same reason. 

I will attempt to respond only to the most extreme arguments. This 
I regret because not everything in this piece, which is quite well 
written, is extreme. But that in itself conveys my general point that 
the extremes vitiate the virtues. 

In the first place, David, you just can’t get by trying to put a wedge 
between Madison and me. Worse than that, you try to gang up on me 
by making Madison and Tocqueville a unity (on the one hand) 
against me (on the other hand). (“Postscript on Pluralism” section) 
You can’t make a fight out of that one because I insist now and have 
insisted all along that Jam the Madisonian trying to show that it is the 
modern pluralists who have so far wondered from the true faith. 
Early in The End of Liberalism I associated myself with Madison’s 
view as strongly as I possibly could by contrasting his “traditional” 
definition with the modern definition of the group (“faction”): 


...anumber of citizens, whether amounting to a majority or minority 
of the whole who are united and actuated by some commonimpulse of 
passion, or of interest, adverse to the other citizens, or to the 
permanent and aggregate interests of the community [p. 55, emphasis 
adced]. 


I went on to observe that “modern political science usage took that 
definition and cut the quotation just before the emphasized part. In 
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such a manner pluralist theory became a handmaiden of interest- 
group liberalism, and interest-group liberalism became a handmaiden 
of modern American positive national statehood.” I went on from 
there to observe in that book and in several other writings that this 
really bastardized Madison and modern liberalism by destroying the 
whole purpose of pluralism, which in the original was to regulate 
faction and in the modern version to accommodate faction. I grant 
you or anybody else your own interpretation of Madison and of 
Tocqueville, but I cannot accept an interpretation that goes so far as 
to put my analysis at odds with either of them, particularly Madison. 
It is not a question of loyalty, it is a question of accuracy and 
proportion. 

Let me turn next to your charge that “juridical democracy” and 
strict adherence to the rule of law not only make selective use of 
Hayek but are likely to be mischievous as a foundation for separation 
of powers or legislative supremacy. You know as well as I that anyone 
has to be somewhat selective, because Hayek is not a perfect whole. If 
even the most philosophic libertarians have difficulty agreeing on the 
real Hayek, why expect more of me? Take, for example, one 
comment by an admiring reviewer in a collection of essays honoring 
Hayek: 


What are we to make of someone who, on the one hand, denounces 
efforts to subject everything to “rational control” and remake men 
according to an ideal pattern while, on the other hand, he... produces 
The Constitution of Liberty, discussing the education of children, 
building regulations, subsidies to farmers, and conservation policies? 
[Letwin, 1976: 149]. 


Political theorist Stephan Newman, in his book-length analysis of 
libertarianism, adds that “more dogmatic libertarians find Hayek’s 
position obnoxious and argue that his pragmatic compromise with 
the state places no limit on what a government may require of its 
citizens” (Newman, 1984: 134). In 1973, Hayek insisted on a 
distinction between private law and public law, defining the former as 
“universal rules of conduct,” setting it above the latter, which he 
defines as mere “rules of organization.” (Hayek, 1973: 132-133) He 
even argues that “the law of organization of government is not law in 
the sense of rules defining what kind of conduct is generally right” (p. 
133). However, in 1944, Hayek was apparently less concerned with 
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the distinction between private and public law and more concerned 
with the nature of public authority itself: 


Nothing distinguishes more clearly conditions in a free country. . . 
than the observance... of the principle known as the Rule of Law. 
Stripped of all its technicalities, this means that government in all its 
actions is bound by rules fixed and announced beforehand—rules 
which make it possible to foresee with fair certainty how the authority 
will use its coercive powers. ... Though this ideal can never be perfectly 
achieved, ... the essential point, that the discretion left to the executive 
organs wielding coercive power be reduced as much as possible, is clear 
enough [Hayek, 1944].2 


I see no need to be held to account for my use of Hayek until your 
interpretation of Hayek is universally accepted as the definitive one— 
in which case I shall proceed to write my own revision of The End of 
Liberalism. 

Next I turn to the connection you make between rule of law and 
delegation, where you (Section II) accuse me of requiring “an 
absolute separation of function among the three branches of the 
Federal government,” support of an absolute principle of legislative 
supremacy, and support of an absolute principle of majority rule. 
You add to that an accusation that I also espouse an absolute 
Wilsonian distinction between politics and administration. Here 
again you give the impression of merely trying to pick a fight, because 
you can’t possibly believe I am a big enough fool to espouse any of 
these principles absolutely. You convey the impression that I have 
some special reverence for Congress, when in fact I consider Congress 
the main source of the undoing of liberalism through violation of the 
rule-of-law principle. You try to hang pure majority rule on me when 
in fact I frequently observe that most majorities are artificial, and that 
these artificial majorities are most easily put together when the drafts 
and final versions of statutes embody nothing but “policy-without- 
law.” You convey the impression that I am against any and all 
delegation to the executive, when my argument is that delegation is so 
nearly inevitable and that we must be all the more careful to 
accompany that delegation with standards and criteria by which 
administrative agencies and their officials can make their decisions. 
(Refer back to Hayek on reduced discretion.) I go on to argue that 
since Congress would not fall short of clear rules, especially in the 
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first instance of the organic statute, then we should push the agencies 
themselves to engage in “early-rule-making” both to compensate for 
Congress’ shortcomings and to elevate the political struggle inside the 
agencies such that the debate would be more public and might lead to 
a higher more inclusive discourse, perhaps even back toward the floor 
of Congress. (See note 3.) I proposed even that presidents undertake 
to veto congressional legislation on the constitutional ground that if 
the legislation does not embody clear enough standards, the president 
would not know how to obey the most important imposed upon him 
in Article II of the Constitution, “that he shall take Care that the laws 
be faithfully executed. ...” And as for the ridiculous charge that lam 
some kind of fanatically absolute majoritarian, such that “policies are 
judged to be legitimate purely by the degree to which they can enlist 
the consent of a majority of a popularly elected body,” PI be brief by 
answering with a question: How could I believe that and also endorse 
the Schechter rule?3 

Another far-out shot from the same direction as above is your 
accusation that rule-of-law promotes a centralization of the adminis- 
trative process and a blockage of access of interest groups to it. Far 
from recommending a blockage of access, I anticipate it and try to 
show how improved the access would be in the presence of better and 
clearer rules embodied in the statutes that govern the jurisdiction and 
the limits of agency actions. Please allow me another quote from my 
own writing: 


An attack on delegation is an attack not on bargaining [in this context 
I mean direct access by groups to agencies for the purposes of 
bargaining] but on one type of bargaining—logrolling. The attack is 
on a confusion of the two meanings of bargaining and the consequent 
misapplication of the whole idea. First, there can be bargaining over 
the decision on a particular case... logrolling.... Second, and worlds 
apart, there can be bargaining on the rule or rules applicable to the 
decision. ... Once this distinction between two kinds of bargaining is 
stated . . . the differences in their consequences ought to be clear. In any 
libertarian, unmobilized society, some logrolling is likely to occur on 
every decision at every stage in the governmental process. However, if 
by broad and undefined delegation you build your system in order to 
insure the logrolling type of bargaining on the decision, you are very 
likely never to reach bargaining on the rule at all. . . . Bargaining on the 
rule is especially perishable because broad delegation . . . enables the 
agency to co-opt the client—that is, to make him a little less unhappy 
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the louder he complains. On top of that, the broad delegation reverses 
the burden of initiative and creativity, the burden of proof that a rule is 
needed [Lowi, 1979]. 


I quote myself at length not only because I like that particular 
passage but also because it addresses the two accusations that (1) I 
favor in some absolute and unqualified sense a highly centralized and 
lock-step hierarchical administration and that (2) I am against any 
and all access to administration. What I do oppose now, as I did often 
in the book, is the idea that informal access in a highly discretionary 
administration situation is the equivalent of “informal representa- 
tion” (Section HI). 

Another, correlative, charge from out of left field once again puts 
me at the opposite end from Tocqueville, making me guilty of 
favoring a “unitary, protective, and all-powerful, but elected” 
government, combining centralization with popular sovereignty. 
(Section II) Thus, by favoring equal treatment, I absolutely must be 
against “the conditions that make self-government possible.” Your 
logic: I favor rule-of-law; you define rule-of-law as one of those “great 
matters” in Tocqueville’s terms; ergo, I oppose Tocqueville because 
to Tocqueville “liberty is less necessary in great matters than in tiny 
ones.” Why indeed does rule-of-law have to be “great matters”? You 
do the same thing to me a page earlier where you charge that “the very 
perpetuation of the rule-of-law would seem to presuppose the 
existence of a broad consensus on the ends of law... ” Why is it 
necessary to have a “broad consensus on the ends of law” in order to 
work toward a majority on one clear statement of what shall be an 
illegal environmental action or one clear criterion as to what 
constitutes an illegal act of racial discrimination? Why do you by 
definition set up as “great matters” things that are alien to American 
political parties (quoting Jaffa), alien to the principle of tying revenue 
to programs (quoting Zuckert), and alien to self-government itself 
(quoting Tocqueville)? If a clear statement of an illegal act of racial 
discrimination is a “great matter” beyond the ability of parties or 
self-government, I would like to ask you to define what “tiny matters” 
we can entrust to parties or self-government. 

Along those same lines, albeit hidden in a footnote (note 20), is a 
shot alleging my ambition to achieve the “complete destruction of the 
fiction of local citizenship and the sanctity of local boundaries,” 
contrasting that with Tocqueville’s stress on the value of local 
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autonomy. You again put Tocqueville and me in opposite camps by 
alleging that while I wish to destroy administrative discretion 
completely, Tocqueville stresses the desirability of buttressing (your 
emphasis) the independence of subordinate officials as a means of 
protecting individual rights against democratic tyranny. How would 
you go about buttressing the independence of subordinate officials? 
One way to do it is to give them life tenure and an independent 
income. Another way is to select individuals who are of such high and 
respected social status that no one would dare question their 
judgment. There may be other ways, but what, pray, is wrong with 
working with the possibility that subordinate officials can be 
buttressed by having fairly clear rules of law to bank on? I wish to 
thank you for allowing me to be at least once on Tocqueville’s side by 
proposing approvingly that, of course, “administrative decentraliza- 
tion should not be confused with the principles underlying the 
program of client ‘participation’ in the federal poverty programs of 
the 1960s.” But you drop it right there, without considering the 
totality of the analysis (of which the poverty program was but a single 
case) of what happens when local administrators are not in fact 
buttressed by a larger and more inclusive rule. Instead, you turn the 
point over to your colleague Zuckert (another Cornell-Chicago 
product) and the desirability of maintaining some “connection 
between participation, benefits, and taxpaying.” But how will that 
connection be maintained? By giving each of your administrators his 
or her own purse with some appropriated funds or by establishing a 
criterion by which program money is spend and upon whom it is 
spent? You seem to be so committed to picking a fight that you 
wouldn’t allow for a juridical possibility even on a point you had 
already conceded in my favor! 

I hate to dwell too much on this decentralizational business, but I 
can’t allow you to get by with the impression you convey by the 
out-of-context quotation regarding my ambition to achieve the 
“complete destruction of local citizenship. . . .” Anyone reading 
Chapter 9 will see quite clearly the point I am trying to make, even if 
they don’t agree with it. I proposed ending the fiction of local 
citizenship, first, because it is indeed a fiction. In our federal system, 
we have had a traditional concept of two citizenships, one in our 
capacity as citizens of the United States and another in our capacity 
as citizens of the state in which we reside. Some of us feel that the 
second of those already eliminated by the XIVth Amendment, which 
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nationalized citizenship. But even if that were not the case, no one can 
argue that there is a third citizenship, local citizenship, under our 
Constitution. So that is the first point about it. Second, I was 
proposing this not in order to centralize everything but to confront 
the extremely unjust practice of all those wealthy lovers oi freedom 
who hide behind the principle of rights defined as freedom from 
government while at the same time are wantonly using government 
for their own private ends. To put the matter as briefly as possible, if 
Hayek’s universal principles of conduct were applied to local zoning, 
land-use, construction, police, public health and other public laws, 
how long would the suburbs remain as they are? How long would 
they, through market principles alone, be able to keep Blecks out if 
local laws did not prevent entrepreneurs from erecting high density, 
middle-to-low income apartment complexes in the suburbs and 
exurbs near the new industries where the new jobs are? As I say in 
various ways, including Chapter 9 of The End of Liberalism, a 
juridical principle is a good guideline for balancing the boaks among 
all those people who are using the government for the pursuit of their 
own private ends; and they can hide behind you and your rhetoric of 
“limitfing] the goal of government to securing men’s equal rights...” 
[p. 27] Having discovered that the books are definitely not -alanced, I 
simply proposed to do alittle balancing. Why imply that I am nothing 
short of a Leninist because I favor one policy (pro-Black affirmative 
action, with busing as an appropriate remedy) to counteract a whole 
package of very centralized, authoritative, coercive prowhite policies. 
Local government policies are nat color blind, as you and your 
neoconservative colleagues now insist all policies should be; they are 
simply color-silent. How dare you suggest in the next to the last 
sentence of your review that “living in a desirable neighborhood” is 
virtually a right, when you know as well as I that it is to a great extent 
the result of many privileges bestowed by local and state and in recent 
years the national government. I would suggest that your whole essay 
can be read as an effort to rationalize the proposition that people who 
may have honestly earned their wealth then also earn the night to use 
any government powers available to them to create a neighborhood 
desirable to themselves and then to use additional government 
powers to keep every person and factor undesirable to themselves out 
of that neighborhood. I don’t call living in a desirable neighborhood 
an “unearned ‘privilege’”; I simply have tried to call to everybody’s 
attention the fact that you and others like you are perpetuating a 
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myth: that people of wealth and organization stick strictly to the 
private sector, that they hold strictly to a private view of rights, that 
they never, never use government for their own ends, and that they 
are innocent victims of public laws whose only possible motivation is 
raw egalitarian, majoritarian redistribution, and that those who 
criticize the idea of local citizenship are either socialists or, as you put 
it of me, stop just short of advocating “true socialism.” 

This brings me around to the last shot against which I would like to 
defend myself. This comes in the last sentence of your piece, just 
following the one alluded to immediately above, where you argue 
that I am dedicated to “elimination of the distinction between public 
and private... .” Here’s to me where you most clearly exposed the 
essential meanness of your review.‘ In order to make the point, you 
suggest that I would obliterate the public/private distinction by 
socialism except that I don’t have the stomach for the “interim” 
sacrifice of civil liberties that the transition to socialism would 
require. But you deliberately pulled the socialism passage totally out 
of context—and I say deliberately because no Straussian would be 
caught dead reading a text so carelessly. Thus the sentence immedi- 
ately preceding the quoted civil liberties passage is: 


If there were in the United States the consensus and the political party 
capable of bringing about the remaining transformation to socialism, 
there would also be sufficient power and consensus to deal with 
capitalism within the existing constitutional scheme [p. 293]. 


And those passages are part of a three-page conclusion to Chapter 
10, entitled “An Alternative Solution: Neo-Laissez-Faire.” In that 
section I attempt to pull together the main points throughout the 
book where my basic argument favors a smaller national government 
and a freer, more independent private sector.5 Why the term neo- 
laissez-faire? Because real laissez-faire had become a myth precisely 
through the ersatz liberalism and sponsored pluralism I decried 
throughout the book. That in turn is an important basis of my 
contention immediately above the socialism and civil liberties 
passages where I argued that “the United States is already a socialist 
system, but only a bad one” (p. 293). I refer to my view as neo-laissez- 
faire because it recognizes that a genuine, maximally free economic 
system depends upon a very large and rich structure of government 
(of public law in Hayek’s terms), but one that would quickly 
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undermine itself if it became a system of “socialism for the organized 
and capitalism for the unorganized” (p. 279). 

Part of the evidence you offer of may passion to eliminate the 
public/private distinction is my denial that there is any “natural 
distinction between the functions of government and the functions of 
non-governmental institutions...” (Your “Postscript: On Pluralism” 
section, my p. 33.) But even a casual reading of my pp. 33-34 will 
reveal that this was part of my effort in that chapter (1) to characterize 
pluralist theory on the matter of the distribution of real power in 
society and (2) to prepare the way for what I thought truly is the 
natural or relevant basis for the public/private distinction: “... the 
intrinsic governmental feature is legitimate use of coercion.” (End of 
Liberalism p. 37, emphasis in original). I go on to argue in a number 
_ of places that it was the effort by interest group liberals to hide from 
themselves or from the people this intrinsic feature of government 
that contributed so fundamentally to the weakness of interest group 
liberalism as a public philosophy. 

Still another mean, out of context choice of passage you use to 
confirm your shot about my seeking to eliminate the public/ private 
distinction was that I favored, indeed that the whole line of my 
analysis favored, the big, centralized government in which there is no 
substantive limit to the scope of national power. You quote my 
observation that the Roosevelt Revolution “establish[ed] the prin- 
ciple for all time in the United States that in a democracy there can be 
no effective limit to the scope of governmental power.” (your first 
paragraph). What you don’t say is that this passage was part of a 
paragraph in the first page of the Preface to the First Edition in which 
I was trying to set up the problem. I was recognizing two facts that the 
problem comprises; I was not celebrating those facts: 


In United States history there have always been two dimensions to the 
problem of what constitutes acceptable constitutional government. 
The first is concerned with the actual scope of governmental power; 
the second, the forms by which governmental power, whatever its 
scope, could be exercised. The Roosevelt Revolution conchusively 
settled only the first, by establishing the principle for all time in the 
United States that in a democracy there can be no effective limit to the 
scope of governmental power. . .. The second issue-—essentially the 
issue of the due process of law—was not settled in the 1930s. Instead, 
the new theory and jurisprudence of the liberal state defined it away 
[End of Liberalism, pp. xv-xvil]. 
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As for the first proposition, please show me it is not true. Give me a 
list of more than two (I will settle for one) cases since 1937 where the 
Supreme Court has rejected an important exercise of power enacted 
into law by Congress and signed by the president. The past 50 years 
may not be “for all time,” but there is a pretty consistent pattern of 
court respect for democratic decision-making and this would not 
change with the addition of a Bork-type to the Supreme Court, 
because there are such types for restraining the court out of respect 
for the democratic process. I was then trying to anticipate what the 
rest of the book is about, which is that the only thing we really have 
left as a restraint on democratic power in “due process,” and I was 
trying to formulate an application of due process to cover statues and 
administrative actions—which I, perhaps unwisely, called the jurid- 
ical principle. 

My sad conclusion is that you don’t really care an awful lot about 
any of those shots in particular but are primarily trying to find some 
enemies that constitute a genuine Left in the United States. You and 
your conservative colleagues—the Straussians, the neo-conservatives, 
the Christian conservatives, and whatever—have a particular vision 
of what America ought to be and neither constitutional niceties nor 
free markets have an awful lot to do with it. In order to confirm your 
vision you need a genuine Left, and it galls you that we liberals (and I 
never tried to disguise my liberalism even as I was attacking the 
current version of it) aren’t really a Left. You need a genuine Left 
because you need the kind of ideological polarization that will justify 
a strong and a good and well-buttressed government making right 
decisions. We liberals are not anticapitalists; in fact, European 
observers have known this and have been saying this about us for 
years. We are not rigid majoritarians, and we are not even legislative 
supremacists. We are no more socialist than you are. What galls you 
and most of the people you summon up against me in your footnotes 
is that we are not the absolutists you need as equals in opposition. It 
galls you that we can accommodate to you and you cannot to us. Our 
consistent relativism galls you; it’s wishy-washy, weak, lacking in 
virtue. And our inconsistencies gall you too, because we occasionally 
reveal a strong private moral code that makes us deeply ashamed of 
the inequalities in our society that our own liberal Constitution keeps 
us from reaching. 

At bottom, I am disappointed in you, but not merely for the 
meanness and pettiness that showed up in your review. I am 
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disappointed that you are one of a number of the best and the 
brightest Cornellians and Chicagoans who were converted, not to a 
different kind of political science but to a power-oriented, elitist, 
cultish fraternity, You guys are indeed among the best and the 
brightest—and I am embarrassed at how wrong I was wher I used to 
quip that “conservative intellectual” is an oxymoron. But you will 
never really understand liberalism—in fact, I don’t think you will ever 
really understand the American people and their unalterably liberal 
Constitution. Try as you might, you will not succeed in dividing us 
from Madison, and, by conquering him, establishing your own 
Third, deeply reactionary, Republic. 


Yours perplexed, 
Ted 


NOTES 


1. This is cited as a footnote with no further comment in text or footnote in 
Mansfield, The Spirit of Liberalism. 

2. Keep the last sentence of this passage in mind as you turn to the next paragraph. 

3. In Section II you assert also that “Lowi denies the need .. . of any checks on the 
majority’s actions, except its own awareness of what is being done in its name.” But the 
longer excerpt you quote flies directly in the face of your assertion. I won't repeat the 
quote here, but I urge the reader to look at it. 

4. Two other shots were pretty heavy confirmation, but they were not important 
enough to elevate to a regular paragraph of response. The first of these was your use of 
what some might consider a very subtle device to demean my scholarship by finding a 
misspelled word, quoting it in its misspelled form and then adding immediately 
afterwards a “[sic]” in order to call to the reader’s attention the original spelling, 
leaving to the reader’s imagination the uncounted possibilities of carelessness and 
ineptitude in the book. The gentlemanly thing to do is to correct the spelling in the 
quote or let the matter go at that—that is, unless you find a pattern of carelessness, in 
which case say so, In case anybody’s interested, the misspelled word was “plebescitary 
[sic].” (your section II, my p. 183.) Incidentally, it was also wrongly spelled on one 
other occasion (plebicitary, p. 146), and spelled correctly (plebiscitary) on p. 52, p. 148, 
p. 162 and in the index, p. 327. 

The second of the minor but indicative mean shots was your assertior that I am “of 
course” (Section I) “far from the first contemporary scholar . . . to criticize pluralism.” 
You try so hard to prove I am not original that you not only name two scholars I myself 
cite (McConnell and Mills) but you go on to cite a publication that succeeded my first 
edition by two years and which actually includes my own original 1967 critique of 
pluralism. I could have helped you out by calling to your attention others who 
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contributed important criticisms to pluralism before me: Robert A. Brady, E. 
Pendleton Herring, Thurman Arnold, and David Truman himself. The point is that I 
never made any claim to be the first at anything. Whatever may be original or 
significant about The End of Liberalism, and indeed whatever necessitates lengthy 
reviews after nearly 20 years, I will leave to others to judge. 

5. More than once you disregard the fact that I actually lament, not celebrate, the 
obliteration of the public/ private distinction. For example, in opening my analysis of 
agriculture policy, which I subtitle “The New Feudalism,” I note that “agriculture is the 
field where the distinction between public and private has been almost completely 
eliminated, not by public expropriation of private domain but by private expropriation 
of public domain.” That passage appears in slightly revised form on page 68 of the 
second edition. I quote this version because it was quoted in McConnell’s 1966 Private 
Power and American Democracy from a 1964 article of mine. You see, David, 
McConnell and I learned a lot from each other. That article and my still earlier 
critiques of pluralism in World Politics (1964) and At the Pleasure of the Mayor 
(dissertation 1961, book 1964) were the basis of McConnell’s support for my tenure 
appointment at Chicago in 1965. McConnell’s still earlier book, The Decline of 
Agrarian Democracy, (1953) I cite in 1969 and 1979 as “invaluable.” (p. 71) 

6. I take pleasure quoting Hayek on the same point: “What is generally described 
as the public sector ought ... not be interpreted as a set of functions or services reserved 
to the government; it should rather be regarded as a circumscribed amount of material 
means placed at the disposal of government for rendering of service it is asked to 
perform. In this connection government needs no other special power than that of 
compulsory raising means in accordance with some uniform principle.” (Hayek, 
1973: 47) 
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REPLY TO THEODORE J. LOWI 


DAVID LEWIS SCHAEFER 
Holy Cross College 


Dear Ted, 


I must begin by saying that I was no less startled by your reaction 
to my essay than you were by the essay itself. Because of our old 
friendship, I was particularly concerned to avoid giving offense by my 
criticism of your work. To this end, I not only sent you a copy of the 
original article in advance; hoping for your comments, but specifically 
asked a couple of mature and respected scholars to review the final 
manuscript, with a view to uncovering any improprieties of tone or 
language that ought to be eliminated. Neither they nor the referees for 
this journal reported finding any such improprieties. If I have 
nonetheless been guilty of “intemperateness” or “meanness,” I deeply 
regret it. It does seem to me, however, that you have sometimes gone 
out of the way to interpret in an offensive sense remarks that do not 
naturally bear such a sense. For instance, when I observe that the 
particular originality of your argument lies not in your indictment of 
pluralism, but rather in your remedy for it, you read this as a denial 
that there is anything original in your work. (This despite my remark 
that Stockman “properly” termed The End of Liberalism one of the 
more seminal works of recent American political science.) Similarly, 
when I note that you “aptly” describe some faults in the administra- 
tion of the War on Poverty, you accuse me nonetheless of “picking a 
fight” because the particular reason I give for those faults (citing 
Zuckert) differs from yours. 

Readers will have to judge for themselves whether my quotations 
from your work distort their sense by lifting them out of context, as 
you contend. I must note, however, that nowhere in my essay do I 
“accuse [you] of requiring ‘an absolute separation of function among 
the three branches of the federal government’” (the phrase is used 
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apropos of the unnamed contemporaries to whom Madison is 
responding), or of espousing “an absolute Wilsonian distinction 
between politics and administration,” as you allege. With reference to 
the latter point, I explicitly note that Wilson’s dichotomy is now 
largely rejected as an empirical description of how government 
functions, but observe that the dichotomy still exercises a powerful 
prescriptive influence on American political science, citing several 
relevant passages from your book. While I believe that Wilson’s 
prescription is ultimately mistaken, I don’t think that it’s merely 
foolish; nor do | think that my observation of the connection between 
your and Wilson’s views of the proper relation between politics and 
administration amounts to picking a fight. Finally, far from accusing 
you of opposing “any and all delegation to the executive,” I 
repeatedly note that your objection is to “broad” delegations of 
authority, citing your own words to this effect. But your objection to 
such delegations on the ground that they make “a politician out of a 
bureaucrat,” in contrast to “the ideal of the neutral civil servant,” 
your definition of “a good law” as one that “eliminates the political 
process at certain points,” and your assertion that “the principle of 
representation is antithetical to the principle of administration” 
(Lowi, 1979: 93, 212, 304) do indicate the connection between your 
view and Wilson’s. 

Turning to the substantive issues that you raise, I note, first, that 
the fact that you agree with Madison on one particular point (which I 
never denied), the definition of faction, hardly establishes that you 
are a “Madisonian,” any more than Tocqueville’s agreement with 
Marx that the modern industrial division of labor engenders 
problems for liberal society makes him a Marxist. I went to some 
length to establish the distinction between your understanding of the 
proper relation among the branches of government and Madison’s; I 
do think this analysis demonstrates that your position is “at odds” 
with his on the fundamental issues I addressed. Similarly, while I do 
not deny the existence of acommon element of “formalism” between 
your position and Hayek’s, this element seems far less significant to 
me than the divergence in the ends it is intended to serve. If there is a 
single thread running through Hayek’s work, it is that the legitimacy 
of government requires that it remain neutral with respect to the 
“particular ends” of individuals; such neutrality in turn entails the 
avoidance of public “planning” (the absence of which you lament), 
and of policies aimed at promoting the “material or substantive 
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equality of different people” (Hayek, 1944: 73-79; Hayek, 1960: 85- 
102, 234-235; Hayek, 1976: 80-88; Hayek, 1979: 103, 141-143; Lowi, 
1979: 67). His insistence that laws be neutral with respect to the 
economic status as well as other attributes of individuals surely 
contrasts with your definition of a good law as one that “puts the 
government on one side as opposed to other sides, . . . redistributes 
advantages and disadvantages ...[and] slants and redefines the terms 
of bargaining” so as deliberately to “set some goals and values above 
others” (Lowi, 1979: 293). While I agree that there are difficulties in 
Hayek’s position (Schaefer, 1980), I believe that it is still closer than 
yours to the liberalism of the American founders, who regarded 
representative government as the means of securing the equal rights 
of all individuals, rather than endeavoring to “redistribute” advan- 
tages among them, a policy which (as I suggested in notes 13 and 26 of 
my article) causes one to wonder why the losers from such policies 
should continue to respect the legal system that generates them. (This 
is why the preservation of representative government indeed presup- 
poses a “broad consensus on the ends of law,” to answer one of the 
questions you pose).! 

Nowhere in my article, of course, did I call you a “fanatically 
absolute majoritarian”; nor, to be precise, did I say that you judge the 
legitimacy of policies purely by their capacity to enlist the consent of a 
popularly elected body; rather, I said that your argument “threatens” 
to engender such a result. But I remain ignorant of the distinction 
between my remark that you deny the need “of any checks on the 
majority’s actions, except its own awareness of what is being done in 
its name,” which you charge distorts your meaning, and your original 
description of juridical democracy as “a majority rule democracy 
limited only by the absolute requirement that government be run as 
closely as possible to the way it says it is run” (Lowi, 1971: xvii-xviii). 
You surely cannot believe that your claim that “the only effective 
check against majority tyranny is the requirement that it... act only 
through governments duly constituted with laws that citizens can 
know about clearly” before the action is taken is faithful to the spirit 
or the letter of Madison’s argument in Federalist 10, 51, or 63. 

Your remarks about busing-——the most specific substantive illustra- 
tion you give in The End of Liberalism of the policies that juridical 
democracy is intended to engender—effectively refute, I believe, your 
present denial that your attitude toward decentralization diverges 
from Tocqueville’s. Your dismissal of parental objections to having 
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children undergo “a mere twenty-mile commute” in order to achieve 
your particular vision of “meaningful morality”; your advocacy of 
the “destruction” of “the corporate city”; your determination to close 
off all avenues of “escape” from the application of “the strongest and 
most authoritative of laws,” all for the sake of “the universalization of 
the values concerning the human relations of Americans” (Lowi, 
1979: 258, 260, 266-7), reflect, I fear, the modern tendency to elevate 
an abstract equality over liberty, itself the reflection as well as the 
cause of the sort of “general theories” whose influence Tocqueville 
feared, and for which he prescribed local self-government as aremedy 
(Tocqueville, 1966: IT.i.4: 407; I.i 1: 473-6, Ceaser, 1985: 662-667). 
While the city, /egally, maybe a mere creature of the state, the 
tradition of local autonomy in matters such as education reflects a 
conscious and, I think, Tocquevillean judgment that the spirit of 
liberty is best sustained when local communities are allowed consider- 
able discretion (subject to constitutional guarantees) to decide such 
matters for themselves. Your treatment of the “popular majorities” 
who resist the policies you favor as “hidebound” reactionaries who 
must be brought to heel by federal “power” (Lowi, 1979: 263, 266- 
267) hardly exhibits great respect either for the democratic principle 
in general or for the American people, whom you claim J will never 
“really understand.” Nor would Tocqueville be reassured by your 
remark that “until such time as true federal power and a clear 
national commitment to racial equality and economic equity have 
been established beyond doubt, decentralization is abdication” 
(Tocqueville, 1966, I1.u1.1; Lowi, 1971: 80). 

Local self-government was cnly one of the means by which 
Tocqueville proposed to defend liberty against the domination of a 
ceniralized democratic state; other remedies included the encour- 
agement of private associations (including “political, industrial, 
commercial” ones) that “by defending [their] private interests against 
the encroachments of power” would preserve the liberty of all, and (as 
I noted) promoting “the independence of officials in face of the 
central government” (Tocqueville, 1966: I].iv.7: 671-2). While I 
doubt he would object to the establishment of “fairly clear rules of 
law” where they are feasible, such rules would hardly serve in 
themselves (as you suggest) to achieve the same goal, since your 
express intention in advocating tHis policy is to overcome resistance 
to the “full coercive imposition of laws democratically arrived at” 
by the central government (Lowi, 1971: 56). The contrast between 
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your position and his becomes even more manifest when one 
contrasts his conception of the proper role of private associations or 
interest groups (as in the above quotation) with your lament of the 
influence they enjoy. 

Your treatment of the busing issue exemplifies your preference for 
a “justice-oriented politics” over one that is merely “bargain- 
oriented” (Lowi, 1979: 311). It is in this connection that I cited 
Tocqueville’s comparison of the effects of “great” and “small” parties, 
in order to raise the question of whether it is truly desirable to replace 
what you dismiss as “pork-barrel” politics with a politics “of 
moralities, a dispute over the rules that guide decisions rather than 
over the specific decisions themselves.” You yourself stressed that the 
latter is “far more potentially conflictive” than the former; I simply 
questioned your assurance that such conflict would produce “incre- 
ments of justice,” rather than encouraging (however contrary to your 
intention) the kind of class warfare that the founders sought to 
prevent (Lowi, 1971: 182; Lowi, 1979: 311). The ground of that 
assurance remains obscure to me. But I am even more puzzled by 
your charge that Jseek to promote “ideological polarization,” since it 
is you who expressly urge the need for greater political conflict over 
principles, and I who question its desirability. _ 

I see no need to revise my judgment that your argument tends to 
promote “an elimination of the distinction between public and 
private.” To say that “the Roosevelt revolution conclusively settled” 
the issue of “the actual scope of governmental power ... by — 
establishing for all time that there can be no effective limit to the 
scope of governmental power” is surely to say more than that the 
Supreme Court has deferred to that view for “the past.50 years.” But 
in any case, the latter judgment isn’t true even as a matter of historical 
fact: To say nothing of the Court’s extreme solicitude during that 
period to protect civil liberties against governmental intrusion, your 
own complaints about its failure to mandate busing across district 
lines indicate that it has not yet adopted a conception of Federal 
Judicial power, at least, quite as expansive as your own. Nor does 
your distinction between the functions of government and non- 
governmental institutions by the criterion of “legitimate use of 
coercion” establish any limit to the former, since at no point, so far as 
I have been able to determine, do you specify a boundary to the scope 
of “legitimate” coercion. It isn’t surprising, therefore, that you deny 
the need for a “socialist” solution to what you call the “inherent 
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contradictions” of liberalism, since the “liberal” orde? as you 
interpret it already authorizes the government to correct “an 
unacceptable distribution of income,” to incorporate even private 
schools into “socially meaningful” school districts, and to obliterate 
the “fiction” of “the corporate city” (Lowi, 1979: 262, 264, 293). What 
most disturbs me in this regard, however, is your seeming equation of 
liberal and socialist regimes as rival sets of “contradicticns.” It is 
surely misleading (to say the least) to describe the “sacrifice of civil 
liberties” entailed by socialism as an “interim” one (Lowi, 1979: 
294)—since no socialist government, to my knowledge, onze having 
abrogated such liberties, has shown the slightest interest in what you 
call “the problem of restoring” them. Your depreciation of civil 
liberties as favorable to “those who already have the wealth and 
power” (ibid.) is all too reminiscent (no doubt unintentionally) of the 
rhetoric used by assorted foreign tyrants to justify their despotisms. 
And this depreciation could hardly explain why millions of poor 
people from around the world seek desperately to become citizens of 
the United States; by your account, it appears, they’re just trading 
one set of “contradictions” for another. 

While you and I share a concern to maintain the distinction 
between public and private, we understand this distinction in 
fundamentally different, or even opposed, ways. For jyou, the 
distinction means limiting thé influence of private or local groups on 
the administration of policies determined by the central, democrati- 
cally elected authority. For me, on the other hand—as was true, I 
believe, forthe founders—the distinction entails limiting the scope of 
the government’s regulation of people’s lives. Nowhere in/my essay 
did I adopt the position you attribute to me “that people of wealth 
and organization stick strictly to the private sector. . . [and] that they 
never, never use government for their own ends.” To the contrary: 
under a democratic system, it is inevitable that all groups in the 
population will seek to promote policies favorable to themselves. 
You and I agree that a return to the “minimalist” government for 
which David Stockman once wished is an unlikely event. But the 
extension of the administrative activities of the national government 
that has occurred in this century makes all the more necessary, in my 
view, the preservation of the countervailing influences of local self- 
government and private organizations, as a means of preserving 
liberty and promoting a regard for the interests of all parties.? 

To you, my position is insufferably naive, and serves only to 
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protect “all those wealthy lovers of freedom” who “are wantonly 
using government for their private ends.” To me, on the contrary, the 
high level of public expenditures on education, medical care, and 
housing for the poor suggests that the government is far from 
indifferent to their “private ends” as well. I share your concern about 
the continuing plight of our urban poor, and am impressed by your 
demonstration that the failure of the so-called War on Poverty 
reflected the thoughtlessness of its original conception; but I am 
utterly unpersuaded that your alternative remedy—a program of 
massive busing—holds any greater promise of alleviating the prob- 
lems of welfare dependency, illegitimacy, drugs, and fatherless 
homes that perpetuate the cycle of poverty. In sum, I do not believe 
that you or anyone else has demonstrated that the poverty of the poor 
is caused by the freedom that the Constitution secures to all of us.3 
And I think it ill befits you, as one who is “deeply ashamed of the 
inequalities” that the Constitution prevents him from attacking (the 
source of which Madison described it as the “first object of 
government” to. protect), to accuse me of infidelity to that “unalter- 
ably liberal” document. Your other imputations about my motiva- 
tion, my character, and my associations are, I think, best passed over 
in silence. I remain grateful for your past support, and for the 
stimulation that your work has provided to those whose profession it 
is to reflect on political questions. 


As ever, 
David 


NOTES 


i. Limits of space prevent me from developing here the difference between your 
conception of the rule of law and the original liberal, Lockean version of that doctrine. 
I would note, however, that whereas for Locke, the doctrine is intended as a “fence” to 
protect the rights or “properties” of citizens by keeping rulers “within their due 
bounds” (Locke, 1965, II, xi, paragraphs 136-137), its primary function in your 
account is apparently to make it impossible for some citizens to “escape their fate 
better than others”: i.e., to prevent them from alleviating in their case the effect of “the 
awesome coerciveness of government” (Lowi, 1979: 55, 297). Far from insisting that 
the sanctions of law be pushed to the limit in all cases, Locke holds that since “the end 
of government [is] the preservation of all,” “tis fit the Ruler should have Power, in 
many Cases, to mitigate the severity of the Law, and pardon some Offenders . . .where 
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it can prove no prejudice to the innocent” (Locke, 1965, II, xvi, paragraph 159; 
compare Rabkin, 1987: 190-196). Not only is Locke’s point reflected in the Federalist’s 
account of the presidential pardon power; his very language is echoed by! Publius in 
attributing “vast importance” to “the firmness of the judicial magistracy . . . in 
mitigating the severity and confining the operation” of “unjust and partial laws” that 
may injure “the private rights of particular classes of citizens” without directly 
violating the Constitution (Hamilton, et. al., 1961, no. 74: 447-9; no. 78: 470; Rabkin, 
1987: 196). The contrast between your understanding of the rule of law and that of 
Publius is manifest in your use of Madison’s remark that government must be obliged 
“to control itself”: Whereas Madison means that “the preservation of liberty” entails 
preventing “a gradual concentration of the several powers [of government] in the same 
hands,” you cite the remark in support of the need for centralized planning (Hamilton, 
et al., 1961, no. 51: 321-2; Lowi, 1979: 67). | 

2. I emphasize that the fundamental issue between us is not the desirability (in 
princip]z) of (relatively) clear statutes or administrative rules, but your wish to limit 
political “access” to the administrative process by affected groups so as to “reduce 
pluralistic bargaining” and facilitate coherent “planning” (Lowi, 1979: 63, 67, 93, 281, 
311). When you lament (apropos of farmer participation in a referendum on price 
supports) that “the regulators are powerless without the consent of the regulated,” it 
seems evident that your real objection is to the political influence that farmers enjoy, 
not merely to a particular administrative vehicle through which that influence is 
expressed. I myself believe that the farm subsidy program is a wasteful, economically 
irrational one, but I am unpersuaded that the defects of that program are chiefly 
attributable to the manner in which it is administered—or that a more centralized 
process of policy determination would necessarily engender more rational results. 
More fundamentally, I would agree with (then) Professor Scalia that the “process of 
accommodating public desires, including the ardent support or vehement! opposition 
of interest groups most proximately affected [by administrative regulation], is an 
essential part of the democratic process, however untidy and unanalytic it may be” 
(Scalia, 1977: 40). 

3. Of course, I am also among those who would be “surprised to learn that 
agribusiness, with 5 percent of the population, determines whether the oth2r 95 percent 
will eat and how much they will have to pay for the privilege” (Lowi, 1979: 91), 
since—price supports for some commodities notwithstanding—it seems clear to me 
that markets and general economic conditions have some influence in the matter. I cite 
this instance of hyperbole—which you use to help justify your call for “a radical, 
organized constitutional revolt” (ibid.)—as another illustration of how, your actual 
argument sometimes belies the moderation of your intentions. (A comparison of the 
American food situation with that in other countries having a more centrally planned 
agricultural system would hardly place our regime high on the list of those urgently 
needing constitutional transformation). i 
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Twenty administration and policy texts are surveyed with respect to two major 
questions: (1) How do they define the nature and boundaries of the “administrative 
policymaking process” and (2) How do they understand politics? The author finds that 
the texts give us a picture of American politics that resembles the “formless void” of 
Arthur Bentley's Process of Government: distinctions and dichotomies have broken 
down; the “policymaking process” has become a phenomenon virtually without 
boundaries; and politics has been swallowed by administration. 


JUST WHATIS A 

POLICY, ANYWAY? AND 

WHO’S SUPPOSED 

TO MAKE IT? 

A Survey of the Public Administration , 
and Policy Texts 


DENNIS HALE 
Boston College 


The troubled relationship between public administration and political 
science has been a frequent theme in the professional journals at least 
since the 1930s (Schick, 1975; Fesler, 1975; Golembiewski, 1974). In 
fact, ever since Woodrow Wilson first identified “administration” as 
a separate phenomenon, worthy of its own study, there have been 
repeated attempts to disentangle it from other subjects and other 
enterprises (Wilson, 1978). Wilson, of course, distinguished between 
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administration and politics. Later analysts tried to separate public 
from private administration, and much later came the attempt, which 
continues, to separate public administration from political science 
(Henry, 1980: 48-56). Each attempt has generated counterefforts to 
recombine what others have severed, leading one prominent scholar 
to the conclusion that the discipline of public administration suffers 
from a permanent “identity crisis” (Fesler, 1980: 1). 

The crisis seems to come, not from any dispute over what 
bureaucracy is (Bureaucracy being the hardy perennial of modern 
states, no modern citizen grows up without repeated and frequently 
unforgettable experiences of it.) but from the puzzle that administra- 
tion presents to a constitutional and democratic polity. This puzzle is 
suggested by the frequent attempt to describe the American‘adminis- 
trative apparatus as the “fourth branch of government,” as if to 
confer on it a retroactive legitimacy. “Here we have this great hulking 
thing,” the scholars seem to say, “but we don’t know quite|where to 
put it, even though we have some idea of what it is for.” Our 
constitutional instincts tell us to put it in the executive branch, but 
our experience tells us that even that branch is not large enough or 
vigorous enough to contain or to guide it. But if it constitutes a 
“branch” all by itself, then who will supervise it and whom will it 
serve?! 

There is also some confusion over what the study of public 
administration is for. Should it be (as it most often is these days, 
much more so than political science) a way of preparing students for 
careers in the public service (Murray, 1975; Swain, 1985)? Or should 
scholars cast a cold eye on the administrative state and seek to 
understand it in order to bring it to heel? 

For much of this century these two possibilities were comfortably 
united under the wing of progressive reform, best expressed by 
Leonard White’s great textbook, an Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration, first published in 1926 and still in use as late 
as the 1960s (White, 1926; 1939; 1955). “Good management,” White 
wrote in the 1955 edition, “seeks the elimination of waste, the 
conservation and effective use of men and materials,} and the 
protection of the welfare and interests of employees. In their broader 
context, the ends of administration are the ultimate objects of the 
state itself—the maintenance of peace and order, the progressive 
achievement of justice, the instruction of the young... in short, the 
attainment of the good life” (White, 1955: 3). It followed that these 
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must be the ultimate objectives of any study of administration as well. 
This understanding followed Wilson, who urged scholars to discover 
how to “straighten the paths of government, to make its business less 
unbusinesslike, to strengthen and purify its organization, and to 
crown its dutifulness” (Wilson, 1978: 5). Good government required, 
if it did not exactly mean, good administration. 

But all of that came before the explosive growth in the administra- 
tive functions of the federal government. White published his first 
edition before the New Deal; when Wilson wrote his famous essay the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission was only four years old and the 
Interstate Commerce Act was still making its way through Congress. 
For later generations, the study of public administration would 
involve a confrontation with an enormously larger and more 
controversial phenomenon. Still, much of that old progressive 
faith—better administrators make a better administration, and better 
administration means better government—blooms as fresh as ever. 
Here, for example, is Derek Bok, President of Harvard University, 
on the founding of the Kennedy School of Government: 


What is needed is nothing less than the education of a new profes- 
sion. ... Universities share a unique opportunity... to prepare a profession 
of public servants equipped to discharge these heavy responsibilities to 
the nation [Bok, 1975]. 


Ultimately, the identity crisis of public administration involves an 
issue as old as the discipline itself: the still unresolved question of the 
proper relationship between politics and administration—what it is 
in fact as well as what it should be. Much has been written about this 
famous dichotomy, and I do not intend to summarize a long and 
complex debate. But as I hope to demonstrate below, the effort of the 
discipline to find a separate identity for itself parallels, in an 
interesting and even macabre way, the struggle of the administrative 
branch to detach itself from its political masters. And, paradoxically, 
the way was prepared for this liberation by a generation of public 
administration scholars and political scientists who argued quite 
forcefully that Wilson’s dichotomy was empirically, analytically, 
even morally false. In a way that Leonard White might have found 
alarming, the claims for public administration as a governing 
technique and as an identifiable political phenomenon have since 
grown to gigantic proportions——as has the bureaucracy itself. In the 
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process, a curious kind of parasitism has taken place: administration, 
at first swallowed by politics, has taken on a new life, and has 
devoured politics from within. 


| 
METHOD ! 


The texts to be discussed here are of two types: orthodbx public 
administration texts, and a new set of textbooks on “public policy” or 
“policymaking.” All texts surveyed are written for college use, and 
among them are the most frequently assigned texts in introductory 
Public Administration and Public Policy courses. (A list of the 
textbooks surveyed is published separately in the Reference section 
of this article.) 7 

The texts are studied with respect to two issues: (1) How do they 
define public administration and public policymaking? and (2) How 
do they handle the old politics / administration dichotomy? These two 
issues in turn lead to other questions, which are also addressed in the 
survey. For example, in defining the boundaries of the discipline, 
what do the texts tell us about the new role of bureaucracy in 
American life, and about its proper relationship to the other elements 
of American government? To what degree is this issue even present in 
the texts? In discussing the politics/ administration dichotomy, do the 
texts operate with a clear definition of politics—or is politics only 
what is left after administration has been defined? And finally, what is 
the relationship between the older field of public administration and 

" ° ° | 
the newer field of public policymaking?? | 
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THE DISAPPEARING DICHOTOMIES | 


Only a few of the administration texts devote any substantial 
attention to the discipline’s history, and thus the larger intellectual 
questions posed by public administration are either blurred or 
ignored in the majority of the texts under review. (This diminished 
interest in history is a relatively recent phenomenon: The older 
texts—-White’s in particular—paid a great deal of attention to the 
development of public administration as a phenomenon and as an 


academic discipline.) In the typical text, the discussion begins with 
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modern times, a practice which has the unfortunate (and possibly 
unintentional) effect of blurring the distinction between “administra- 
tion” as a function of government and “bureaucracy” as a specific 
method of exercising this function in modern times. The result is that 
contemporary bureaucracy will seem to the student to be as inevitable 
as “modernity” itself. 

Administration in the Public Sector, by Harold Gortner, is a good 
example of the texts in which history is deemphasized; this despite the 
fact that Chapter 1 begins with a quotation from Alexander 
Hamilton on the importance of “energy in the Executive.” Gortner 
notes that “during the hundred years following Washington’s presi- 
dency, both politicians and scholars appeared to lose sight of the 
importance of the public bureaucracy, and it was not until the latter 
part of the nineteenth century that the role of the bureaucracy was 
again recognized” (Gortner, 1983: 3). This recognition came, of 
course, with the publication of Wilson’s essay; “The Study of 
Administration,” in 1887. Once its importance was recognized, the 
subject enjoyed a steady growth to its present dimensions. 

This three-page discussion cannot possibly do justice to the long 
and complex relationship between the administrative functions of 
federal and state governments, on the one hand, and the political 
institutions of government, on the other—a relationship that had 
been controversial even before the constitutional period, and that 
was the subject of abundant controversy all through the nineteenth 
century. This is made quite clear, for example, by Leonard White’s 
four-volume history of administration in America (White, 1948, 
1951, 1954, 1958) and by Matthew Crenson’s book on The Federal 
Machine (Crenson, 1975). (Significantly, Gortner’s only citations to 
White are to his textbook.) But there is an important reason for 
picking the 1880s as the beginning, rather than the middle, of the 
story: At the end of the nineteenth century “administration” was seen 
for the first time to be a phenomenon analytically separate from 
“government” or “politics.” This was the first step in the evolution, 
not of a more realistic appraisal of the needs of administration (as 
Wilson may have intended it to be) but of a putative “science of 
administration” or “science of management.” It is almost as if 
administration did not become a worthy subject until it was capable 
of standing out from the shadow of politics and government— 
capable, so to speak, of standing on its own. 

Where lengthy historical discussions do exist, they sooner or later 
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turn to the shifting fortunes of what one author calls the *nolitics- 
administration paradigm” (Henry, 1980: 29-30).3 These narratives 
tell how the dichotomy—as formulated initially by Wilson, reformu- 
lated by Frank J. Goodnow and others (Goodnow, 1900) and passed 
along by White—made possible the creation of a self-conscious 
“discipline” of public administration. Operating within the “science 
of administration” paradigm, scholars searched in vain far the so- 
called “principles” of administration—only to be overtaken by 
events. For when scholar/ practitioners graduated from service to 
New Deal and wartime agencies, they returned to academic life and 
pronounced the old dichotomy “unrealistic” and “naive.” Adminis- 
trators, they had learned, were “deeply enmeshed” in | political 
decisions—there could therefore be no rigid distinction between the 
political and the administrative (Henry, 1980: 29-33; Marx, 1946; 
Gaus, 1950; Fesler, 1975; Stillman, 1973; Rabin and Bowman, 1984). 

The same message was being conveyed by political scientists, 
whose studies of legislative politics turned up the routine |arrange- 
ments by which bureau chiefs and members of Congress cooperated 
in the shaping of legislation (Maas, 1951; Gross, 1953; Appleby, 
1949). By the 1950s, the texts conclude, Wilson’s paradigm was 
ancient history. “Today, a few if any would argue in support of the 
policy-administration dichotomy. . .. Today’s public administration 
professional is inevitably involved in policymaking” (Dimock et al., 
1983: 40). “In every aspect of public administration, the successful 
executive is political” (Dimock et al., 1983: 43). “Administrators are 
up to their ears in politics” (Williams, 1980: 157). ! 

The old paradigm is dead; the new paradigm is the “administrative 
policymaking paradigm,” in which administrators are not simply 
“enmeshed” or “involved” in politics—but have become full-fledged 
policymakers. Here are some of the ways the politics/ administration 
question is handled by the contemporary texts: f 

“Tt is increasingly obvious in the twentieth century thai bureau- 
cracy is the major policy-making arm of government, ”! declares 
Nicholas Henry (1980: 13). Gortner writes: “It is now commonly 
accepted that the public administrator’s role is not only that of 
carrying out the policy mandated by the legislature but also that of 
being an active participant in making the policy in the first place” 
(Gortner, 1981: 6). “There is no clear separation between administra- 
tion and politics. ... Any participation in the formulation of public 
policies means, ipso facto, involvement in politics. . . . ” (Nigro and 
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Nigro, 1977: 13). The texts often make the administrator the hero of 
American government, and there is seldom any doubt as to who is at 
the center of the political system: “The higher civil servant resembles _ 
no one so much as he does the business entrepreneur . . . or the field 
commander in time of war. He is the action person with the most 
direct relation to all parties of interest” (Dimock et al., 1983: 45). The 
ideal role for the federal administrator is spelled out by one author, 
who quotes with approval the formula of a former bureau chief: The 
trick, says the chief, is to be “political” and “nonpolitical” at the same 
time—which means to make policy without having any formal 
commitments to outside groups or political parties (Dimock et al., 
1983: 45). An enviable position indeed! 

These statements represent a significant increase in the power 
ascribed to public bureaucrats, as can be seen by comparing them to 
the claims of the earlier texts. In the 1939 edition of his text, White 
described the function of the administrative apparatus as follows: “In 
its broadest sense public administration consists of all those opera- 
tions having for their purpose the fulfillment or enforcement of 
public policy as declared by the competent authorities” (White, 1939: 
3 [my italics]). In the 1955 edition the italicized part of that sentence 
was dropped, and administration was now concerned with the 
“fulfillment or enforcement of public policy”—period. Still, these are 
modest claims compared to those found in the contemporary texts. 
(No edition of White’s book, by the way, contains an index entry to 
“policy”, “public policy,” or “policymaking.”) 

In his 1939 edition, White accepted the distinction between 
administration and politics (“in the sense of ‘policy’”), noting that it 
was “implicit in the definition of administration accepted in this 
volume” (White, 1939: 12). White was willing to concede, however, 
even in 1939, that administrative officials “are concerned with the 
making of public policy as well as its execution”—but in general “the 
participation of officials in major policy-making is not overt, 
although it is substantive.” (White, 1939: 12). By 1955, the politics / 
administration distinction had become a “shibboleth,” a conception 
substantially in need of “qualification [by our] current knowledge,” 
which tells us that considerations of policy seep down from the 
political overhead into the permanent career service, making it an 
agency for the refinement of policy as well-as for its execution” 
(White, 1955: 6). 
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From “executing” policy in 1887, to “fulfilling” it in |/1939, to 
“refining” it in 1955, to “making” it in 1980: This is how tne public 
administration texts record the evolution of American bureaucracy. 
It is no wonder the discipline suffers from an identity crisis; its subject 
-has been transformed from servant to master in less than a century. 
To resolve this crisis, the textbooks are forced to make extensive 
alterations in the framework of American government—not without 
cost, as we shall see, in intellectual precision. 


i 
THE INCREDIBLE EXPANDING DISCIPLINE 


Ira Sharkansky, himself a public administration schblar, has 
observed recently that modern governments are increasingly “inco- 
herent,” meaning that it is hard to say precisely where their 
boundaries are or what spirit animates their policies. Sharkansky has 
been especially impressed with the growing importance of the “quasi- 
public sector,” not only in America, but in modern states generally: 
public corporations, government contractors, private-sectorprogram 
managers, off-budget “government entities,” and so on (Sharkansky, 
1979). 

This incoherence is mirrored in the texts—in fact they may 
actually contribute to it. The texts portray a world in which 
distinctions and boundaries are rapidly disappearing—not just 
empirically, but conceptually as well—giving us a picture of our 
politics that resembles the formless void of Arthur Bentley’s The 
Process of Government (Bentley, 1908; Hale, 1983). 

The first distinction to disappear, as we have seen, 
between politics and administration. 
things to different authors. Allan Schick has written that i in! ithe early 
1950s many political scientists attacked the classic d ichotomy 
because “it provided for the ascendancy of the administration over 
the political” in a way that “offended the pluralist norms of postwar 
political science” (Schick, 1975: 152). In other words, Wilson had 
tried (or so it seemed to some) to create a refuge from the storm and 
strife of politics in which the nation’s business could be conducted 
calmly and efficiently—yet this implied a rejection of politics, its 
subordination to the purely administrative, even while Wilson (if not 
all who followed him) was willing to recognize the political ODORI 


was that 
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bilities of the Congress, the president, and the courts.4 

Coming at the same conclusion from the other direction were 
those scholar/ practitioners whose experience had taught them the 
“political” nature of the bureaucrat’s job. There was, therefore— 
however briefly—a meeting of the minds, which temporarily obscured 
the very different motives for, and implications of, this two-pronged 
attack on Wilson’s paradigm. 

For once the wall was breached, either politics would swallow 
administration—as it had under the spoils system, and as it threatened 
to do again in the treatment of the pluralists—or administration 
would swallow politics. It is the latter resolution, the texts make clear, 
that has in fact taken place. 

Consider, for example, the astonishing breadth of the definitions 
of public administration found in some of the contemporary texts. It 
will be helpful to begin with the older definitions in order to display 
the full extent of the change since the 1930s. 

White defined administration in 1926 in a manner that echoed 
Wilson: administration is the “execution of the public’s business.” In 
1939 the definition was even more discrete and restricted: “Every 
particular application of general law is an act of administration” 
(White, 1939: 5). This definition has the double virtue of maintaining 
Wilson’s distinction between law-making and law enforcement, and 
also of defining a particular activity that is uniquely administrative in 
character.5 Herbert Simon and his colleagues provided an equally 
concrete definition as late as 1950: 


_ By public administration is meant, in common usage, the activities of 
the executive branches of national, state, and local governments; 
independent boards and commissions. . . . government corporations; 
and certain other agencies of a specialized character [Simon et al., 
1950: 7]. 


But by 1955, even White’s definition had become more abstract, 
imprecise—and for these reasons more expansive, even imperialistic: 
“The immediate objective of the art of administration is the most 
efficient utilization of resources at the disposal of officials and 
employee” (White, 1955: 3). This is a subtle change of of emphasis, but 
it is an important one; we might say that “the most efficient utilization 
of resources” is one of the goals of government, whereas we would not 
make the same transference to government in general of the 
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“particular application of general law.” That is a subsidiary äctivity— 
appropriate to certain parts of the government (but not the exclusive 
responsibility of the “bureaucracy”—courts have always “adminis- 
tered” the law in this sense). And this pattern—transforming what 
was once a part of the government or one among many techniques of 
governing into government itself—is carried even further in the texts 
of the 1970s and 1980s. 

The new texts take two different approaches to the problem of 
defining public administration: the narrow and the expansive. 
Sometimes these approaches overlap in confusing ways, beginning in 
one category and ending up in another. Dimock, for exampk, defines 
public administration as “the accomplishment of politically deter- 
mined objectives” but then, one page later, offers a more expansive 
definition: “the production of goods and services designed to serve 
the needs of citizen-consumers” (Dimock et al., 1983: 4, 5). The texts 
which choose the “narrow” strategy follow in the paths of Leonard 
White and Herbert Simon, first identifying a particular part of the 
government as the territory of public administration and then 
inferring from its characteristic activities a general definition of 
“administration.” Often this is accomplished by beginning the 
discussion with portraits of real or hypothetical administrators. 
Bozeman, for example, describes, in diary form, a day in the life of a 
policy analyst for a state budget bureau (Bozeman, 1979: 17). 
Others—the text by Vocino and Rabin is a good example—define 
public administration in a way which links it clearly to a particular set 
of institutions and procedures: “We shall define public administration 
as the application of organizational, decision-making, and staffing 
theory and procedures to public problems” (Vocino and Rabin, 
1981: 4). | 

The inductive method has the advantage of grounding the 
definition of public administration in real life at the outset; the 
student understands immediately what kind of official is being 
discussed, and what such an official’s duties are. In sharp contrast are 
the “expansive” definitions, which often are prefaced by the observa- 
tion that “administration” is a uniquely difficult concept to define at 
all—presumably, the wider definitions are needed to cover this 
uncertainty. Gortner notes that administration is required whenever 
“a group of people have banded together... in an attempt to achieve 
a commonly sought goal” (Gortner, 1981: 4). Another text observes 
that “administration is cooperative group effort in a public or private 
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setting” (Nigro and Nigro, 1977: 14). Public administration, says 
another expansive text, is the “coordination of all organized activity” 
(Gortner, 1981: 3). Or, more expansively still, it is “people interacting 
with other people to accomplish tasks” or “a process involving 
human beings jointly engaged in working toward common goals” 
(Berkeley, 1984: 2-3). 

Now, these definitions might equally serve the purpose of defining 
politics, government, or even human civilization. But there is no 
mistaking the consequences of the more expansive definitions: 
without a clear sense of what the appropriate role of bureaucracy is, it 
is difficult to define boundaries, without which the definitions can 
expand in all directions at once. The more expansive definitions are 
needed, the texts make clear, because of “the great expansion in 
governmental programs” (Nigro and Nigro, 1977: 3); because the 
rejection of the politics /administration dichotomy “[opened] a large 
new area for study: administrative policymaking” (Nigro and Nigro, 
1977: 20); or because of the “meteoric rise in the importance of the 
governmental bureaucracy” (Gortner, 1981: 2). In other words, 
whatever bureaucrats succeed in getting control over automatically 
becomes part of the definition of public administration: The defini- 
tion will expand to fill the space allotted to it—which makes it very 
unlikely that future public servants will be trained to a keen sense of 
their limits or responsibilities.® 

But this does not exhaust the claims of the discipline. Even greater 
claims were made on behalf of the “New Public Administration” 
movement, a brief flower of the 1960s. A text influenced by this 
movement, published in 1972, argues for improving the education of 
civil servants—a standard reform idea for over a century. But this 
time there is a twist: The bureaucrat needs to be better educated 
because the bureaucrat will now be our governor. 


The end of public administration is not to execute public policy with 
utmost dispatch, with maximum efficiency, or value neutrality. ...The 
refinement of technique is of low priority compared to the discipline’s 
need to define the public interest. ... Unless the bureaucracy “throws 
its hat into the ring” of public controversy as an active participant 
which believes strongly in moral choices of its own derivation, it 
cannot justify its exercise of power [Dvorin and Simons, 1972; my 
italics]. 
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The expansion of “administration,” as a definition and as a 
political phenomenon, sets off a chain reaction in the texts, as 
neighboring concepts are compressed and broken down. Other 
distinctions rapidly disappear: between “private” and ‘‘public,” 
“government” and “society,” “legislative” and “executive.” One text 
notes that the line between “private administration” and “public 
administration” has become “blurred,” so that it is “difficult to tell 
where government leaves off and private business begins” (Nigro and 
Nigro, 1977: 16). Whether this is worrisome or not, the authors 
conclude, is not the business of a textbook to discuss. 

In many of the texts, “management” is the core of administration, 
making it possible to move back and forth at will between discussions 
of the public sector and the private sector. Another text notes that 
“real-world phenomena’ are making the public/private distinction 
an increasingly difficult one to define empirically” (Henry, 1980: 47), 
and another equates the Department of Defense with the General 
Motors Corporation, describing them both as “interest groups 
lobbying other branches of the government for [their] own purposes” 
(Woll, 1974: 53).7 The legislative veto, another text peints out, 
suggests that formerly solid distinctions are breaking down every- 
where; given this “leakage” of one power into another, “the; interpre- 
tation that ‘administration is execution’ and that there is a clear 
distinction between legislative and administrative powers, breaks 
down” (Nigro and Nigro, 1977: 5). | 

The result of all this dichotomy smashing is to reduce American 
government to a formless pulp: one enormous, undifferentiated 
“policymaking process” (or as James Fesler calls it, “one complete 
and complex politico-administrative system” [Fesler, 1980:!xi])—-the 
most readily extractable element of which will be the administrative. 
In time this “process” generated its own set of texts, which now 
occupy a growing zone between the old-fashioned American govern- 
ment text and the orthodox public administration text. | 


Although the term policy has a fairly long history in contemporary 
political science—going back at least to the early 1950s, when Harold 
Lasswell and others urged the creation of a “policy science”—the 
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frequency of its appearance in the modern texts is a striking 
phenomenon (Lerner and Lasswell, 1951). A new “subfield” has been 
born, becoming firmly established in the discipline between the 
1960s, when the market was still dominated by “American govern- 
ment” or “American politics” texts, and the 1980s, when any new text 
on American government is as likely as not to be titled something like 
“Policymaking in America.” 

What is the difference between a text on American government 
and one on “policymaking in America” Ostensibly, the same 
material is covered in both the new and the old texts. A recent policy 
text, for example, announces that it will treat “interest groups, 
political parties, the presidency, Congress, courts, and the bureau- 
cracy” (Woll, 1974: vi)—subjects found in standard American 
government texts of this or any decade. 

The difference lies in the framework on which the discussion is 
built. The old framework was constitutional and historical. Authors 
dealt with each of the branches of government in turn, sometimes 
treating the bureaucracy as the “fourth branch,” but nearly always 
discussing the administrative tasks of government in the context of 
the executive, and outlining the historical sources of American 
political ideas and practices. The new framework—if that is not too 
solid a word—is “process”: the undifferentiated “policymaking 
process” that is a legacy of the discovery that “bureaucrats make 
policy.” 

For if this is true, what sense does it make anymore to discuss 
American government as if the separation and division of powers 
were real things, or at all important? Why pay attention to the 
government organization chart—or even to the Constitution, with its 
neat and hopeless distinctions between one branch and another? 
Why, indeed, should we allow ourselves to be trapped by any of the 
old concepts? 

Unfortunately, the result of this “realism” is a picture of American 
government that lacks, among other things, a certain crispness and 
definition. Seeking an answer to the question “Where does the real 
power to make public policy reside in the political system?” a 
representative text provides a somewhat unsatisfying answer: every- 
body makes policy. Policy is made by groups (including private 
interest groups, but also public interest groups and “government 
pressure groups”), parties, Congress, executives, courts, and bureau- 
crats. Still, “in most policy areas the burden of refining and enforcing 
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public policy rests upon the bureaucracy” (Woll, 1974: passim and 
234; Sharkansky, 1982: 211). 

The policymaking process is always described as “complex” (this 
may now be the most overused word in the entire literature of 
political science), involving, as it does, nearly everybody (“all levels of 
government and a wide range of political institutions” [Woll, 1974: 
14]) and nearly everything (“all the demands, pressures, |conflicts, 
negotiations, and compromises, and formal and informal] decisions 
which result in given policies being adopted, by law or other rules, 
and pursued through actions of government” [Gordon, 1978: 53]). 
This definition of the process—and it is a typical one—merges all 
actions of government into one category, so that the student is left, in 
the end, with a circular definition: Policymaking is government and 
government is policymaking. l 

The same mushiness characterizes the definition of “policy” itself. 
A policy is not the same thing as a statute, for example. (Congress, it 
is generally acknowledged, still makes those.) It is a brcader term 
even than Jaw, involving the legal command to do something, the 
execution of that command, and even the evaluation, much later, of 
how everything worked out. In the texts, what really distinguishes 
between a policy and a law is that a “policy” is something that an 
administrative agency can conceive immaculately—-whereas a law 
requires the participation of another partner from among the 
constitutional branches of government. Policy in this sense is also 
better than law: more flexible, more comprehensive. “Policy” can 
therefore serve as a catch-all while at the same time directing the 
student’s attention to the central importance of “administration.” 

Accordingly, the term policy has already acquired some fairly 
bloated definitions—and not just in the administration and policy 
texts, but in the language of politics generally. One popular text on 
policymaking defines policy as “whatever governments choose to do 
or not to do” (Dye, 1985: 1).8 (This recalls Twain’s description of the 
River Platte: “a mile wide and an inch deep.”) Other texts make 
similarly expansive claims. “Policy refers both to intentions and to 
actual results.” (Gordon, 1978: 355). (What, then, was our policy in 
Vietnam?) “Public policies are the important things that government 
makes” (Sharkansky, 1982: 7). “Public policy is deciding what to do” 
(Dimock et al., 1983: 14). “Public policy is deciding at any time or 
place what objectives and substantive measures should be chosen in 
order to deal with a particular problem, issue, or innovation” 
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(Dimock et al., 1983: 40). It is “the desired goals that have been 
established by the polity” (Gortner, 1981: 6) or “the equilibrium 
reached in the group struggle [in which] the public agency is just one 
of many groups... involved in the policy process” (Gortner, 1983: 
43).9 “It is what governments say and do, or do not do” (Edwards and 
Sharkansky, 1978: 2) or it is a “purposive course of action followed by 
an actor...in dealing with a problem... of concern” (Anderson et 
al., 1984: 4). It is, in fact, one text admits, sometimes synonymous 
with “politics” (Dimock et al., 1983: 40). 

Given that we have, now, an undifferentiated process in which 
“everybody makes policy”—that is, in which everybody does things 
or does not do things, says things or does not say them—it is 
understandable that the process should be described as “muddled,” 
“irrational,” “complex,” and “indeterminate.” “It is a wonder,” one 
author marvels, “that we have any policies at all” (Gordon, 1978: 
353). 

And this suggests the general problem: because, of course, we do 
have policies—some of them both innovative and successful—but the 
texts have some difficulty explaining why, leaving the student to 
wonder that the government can act at all. The texts have four 
particular faults which contribute to this general failure. 


THE MISSING COMPARISONS 


The texts lack a comparative focus, and cannot demonstrate, for 
example, that American policymaking is “complex” in comparison to 
some other system of policymaking. After all, anything can be 
described as complex—the word means very little without a standard 
of comparison.!° 

It has been my experience as a teacher of public administration 
that students do not, in fact, find public policymaking—even 
administrative policymaking—to be especially complicated. (They 
are uncertain about how to judge American government, but that is 
another matter entirely.) The familiar pluralistic model of the texts, 
in which many groups, officials, and institutions alternately cooperate 
and compete, seems to students nothing more exotic than checks and 
balances brought up to date. By contrast, they find urban politics 
frustratingly complex because the familiar Madisonian model so 
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often does not apply to American cities. Councils have little real 
power; managers combine legislative and executive functions; lines of 
authority are unclear; the group universe is sometimes under- 
populated (Meltsner, 1971; Crenson, 1971). And without that 
comfortable model, it is difficult for students to make sense out of 
what they read and experience. But if by complex the text authors 
mean that national policymaking is cut to an unfamiliar pattern— 
then the word simply does not suit. 

In the case of the public administration texts, the lack of a 
comparative focus is especially damaging, given the temptation to 
treat “administration” and “bureaucracy” as single, unified |phenom- 
ena, the same, or nearly so, everywhere and at all times. Max Weber 
lent credence to this approach, as did Wilson and White (Weber, 
1978; Storing, 1965). Many texts adopt it, sometimes explicitly, more 
often implicitly. But while they often claim to be discussing adminis- 
tration” as a universal phenomenon, they in fact do little more than 
describe bureaucracy in America. | 

For the lack of a comparative analysis I have no ready explanation. 
It is possible to suggest, however, what is lost, because two af the texts 
do make comparisons between American and European administra- 
tive institutions. George Berkeley’s text, The Craft of Public Adminis- 
tration, compares American and European bureaucracy in a way that 
allows him to draw an important lesson about the former: namely, 
that it is, compared to its counterparts elsewhere, not very bureau- 
cratic at all, but more political and more personal—-and that this is, 
surprisingly, one of the reasons Americans find its performance 
unsatisfactory (Berkeley, 1978; 38-39). It would not be possible to 
guess any of this from the other texts, which discuss bureaucracy in 
America in a way which leads the student to believe that the 
“bureaucracy problem” is more or less the same everywhere. Another 
partial exception to this generalization i is the text by J ames Fesler, 
who was, of course, one of the pioneers in the study of comparative 
administration. But for some reason—perhaps because comparative 
administration is not taught as much as it was in the 1950s—Fesler’s 
discussion of the contrasts between America and Europe ts confined 
to his discussion of the civil service, where it is very; useful in 
highlighting the unique characteristics of American civil service 
practices (Fesler, 1980: 134-135). Fesler points out, for example, that 
political appointees are an extraordinarily large percentage of the 
higher civil service in the United States, compared to oe Britain 
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and France. (Of the texts reviewed here, Berkeley’s is the only other 
one that provides a similar comparison on this important dimension 
of the civil service [Berkeley, 1975: 33].) 


ABSTRACTIONS 


The lack of a comparative focus encourages a second vice, which is 
that the textbook discussions are exceedingly abstract, especially 
those focusing on the “policymaking process.” Policymaking is 
already something of an abstraction from the concrete details of what 
used to be called “politics and government”—.e., the policy functions 
of various parts of the government are removed from their natural 
environments and recombined into a separate “system” of policy- 
making. The Edwards and Sharkansky text, The Policy Predicament, 
is probably the best example of this pattern: Though it is filled with 
real-life examples of policymaking, it is the most abstract of the 
policy texts. Policymaking appears to be a generic process, separated 
from any time or place, in which both institutions and individuals 
disappear almost entirely (their appearances are staged merely to 
provide examples). It is the process that is central; all else is 
peripheral or illustrative. For example, Edwards and Sharkansky do 
not get around to mentioning the United States Constitution and its 
relation to policymaking until page 240, and then it gets only three 
pages, in a section devoted to the “political constraints” on policy- 
making. 

As we saw earlier, talking about the policymaking process permits 
the author to talk about virtually everybody and everything at once, 
without making difficult judgments about who should be doing what 
and who should not. (Or, for that matter, who is doing what: one 
failing which is universal among these texts is the constant under- 
estimation of the policymaking role of the United States Congress. 
There will be more to say on this matter below.) 

Of course, to some extent this practice can be defended as realistic; 
this is, after all, a pluralistic society, and many groups and officials do 
interact in the shaping of policy. But earlier texts were able to handle 
this fact while still observing the conventional distinctions between 
institutions, between the public and private sectors, even between 
politics and administration. For example, a popular text from the 
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1960s— Politics and Government in the United States, by Emmette 
Redford, et al. (Redford et al., 1965)—-accepts as a given the 
institutional boundaries of American politics, without missing the 
fact that administrators have something to do with policymeking, or 
that policies are shaped by many hands. In fact, the acceptance of the 
institutional characteristics of American government seems tp permit 
the incorporation into the Redford text of the kind of detail that 
process texts either miss or deliberately reject: names, dates , speeches, 
political rivalries, the drama of presidential campaigns, the strategies 
of parties, even political stories. 

There is also, and J think for the same reason, a large historical 
component in Redford that is relatively scarce in both sets of 
contemporary texts, which are quite relentless in their preoccupation 
with the present. (This is a complaint made about contemporary 
undergraduates by their teachers; I wonder which came first, the 
textbooks or the students?) Aside from the occasional summary of 
the history of public administration as a discipline, there is very little 
reference to what has gone before. Even in the policy texts (which are 
generally more historical in their concerns than the administration 
texts) discussion of (for example) energy policy seldom goes back 
much farther than the early 1970s—even though it was partly the 
energy policies of the previous generation that made the Arab oil 
embargo into a genuine “crisis.” (The Anderson and Dye texts offer 
the most complete historical background to such policy prablems as 
energy, civil rights, and the environment.) 

In the Redford text—again, partly because it is a text on. espa 
and government” and not a text on the “policymaking process” o 

“administration”—the forces that contend for control of public 
policy are real, and not the disembodied “actors” of the typical 
process analysis. (I appreciated this quality very much wheniassigned 
this book as an undergraduate. It taught me that politics is exciting, 
that it involves real people doing real things, and that some of these 
people are more heroic, more villainous, or at any rate more 
interesting than the characters encountered in fiction.) Everything 
found in the process texts is there: parties, groups, agenties, and 
institutions. But these make their appearances in the context of 
particular times, individuals, and events. The resulting discussion is 
rich in detail (which is one of the meanings, after all, of “realism,” 
whether in literature or social science) while at the same time being 
properly respectful of the distinctions between, say, a Democratic 
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congressman from the West Side of Chicago and a career civil servant 
in the Department of Agriculture. They are both “involved” with 
policymaking: but not in the same way, for the same reasons, or with 
the same results. | 

The difference here is not simply a matter of literary taste. 
Consider, for example, how the two kinds of textbook discuss the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, surely one of the most important policies in 
modern American history. Redford devotes four pages to this one 
Act, in a 38-page discussion of the civil rights problem in American 
politics. The discussion begins with a brief history of earlier efforts to 
fight discrimination (dating back to the 19th century), then analyzes 
the strategies of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., CORE, SCLS, SNCC, 
the NAACP, and the National Urban League, noting the important 
political differences (and rivalries) among them. Redford then 
outlines the legislative history of the 1964 Act and the efforts to 
enforce it in various Southern cities. Along the way the student learns 
that Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and a bipartisan coalition in 
Congress had something to do with the passage of this legislations, 
that the Act was bound up with the electoral fortunes of the 
Democratic party and with a struggle to reform the rules of the House 
of Representatives, and that its enactment was one part of a larger 
political drama that had preoccupied the nation for many years 
(Redford et al., 1965: 602-640).1! By contrast, one contemporary 
policy text—what might be called a “minimalist” text—discusses the 
1964 Civil Rights Act in a single paragraph (the only discussion of 
civil rights in the entire book), where it is lumped together with 
demonstrations against the war in Vietnam to illustrate the “tensions” 
that characterize the “context of policymaking” (Woll, 1974: 1). 
Another text gives a much fuller discussion of the civil rights 
problem—but this text, too, is extraordinarily abstract compared to 
the Redford book. Here we learn that in the late 1950s the “impetus 
for change [in civil rights] shifted from the courts to Congress” 
(Anderson et al., 1984: 228-229)-—but we learn nothing of the 
political events which caused this shift. Later, in a discussion of the 
desegregation of public accommodations, we learn that “the major 
blow against discrimination came in Title II of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act”—but aside from brief references to sit-ins in North Carolina and 
the Montgomery bus boycott, we are again left to wonder why, all of 
a sudden, Congress decided to act. 
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Earlier I noted that the policymaking focus of the texts'requires 
that the policy functions of various parts of government be abstracted 
and recombined into a single “system” of policymaking. Now we can 
see the extent to which this system is artificial, and what loss of 
realism attends its introduction into the texts. In the texts that are 
resolutely committed to the “process” approach—e.g., The Policy 
Predicament, by Edwards and Sharkansky—“things are in the 
saddle. riding man.” It follows that there can be no politics i in the 
traditional sense of that word—for politics requires, at a minimum, 
that citizens and politicians act in the world, for a variety of complex 
motives, with a variety of interesting results. But in this text, and in 
others like it, politics has been replaced by process: nobody ever does 
anything; things just happen. 

This is unfortunate, for to one who did not live through it e.,toa 
contemporary student) the civil rights crisis of the 1960s (to'take just 
one example) will seem as tame as the energy crisis of the 1970s—a 
“policy problem” that somehow “emerged” and got itself: ‘onto the 
“policy agenda” only to be “resolved” —but by whom (not tc mention 
why or how) the student will always be left to wonder. 


THE END OF POLITICS 


Abstraction tends to drive out the details of politics, but politics 
has an even deadlier enemy in the texts: public administration. 

The modern generation of public administration texts began with 
the insight that “administration is political.” But from that' perfectly 
appropriate correction to the Wilsonian view, the texts have evolved 
in a somewhat paradoxical direction: namely, they pay very little 
attention to politics at all, and demonstrate a pronounced distaste for 
it when it appears. That politics is present in the administration texts 
at all is mostly due (there are some exceptions) to the authors’ need to 
account for “conflict” and “pressure”——and for this purpose “politics” 
serves very well, having been defined in this restricted sense for nearly 
three decades. But the administration texts are clear on cne point: 
The less politics the better. Their authors mirror the aititude of 
bureau chiefs, and reiterate one of the classic rules of the public 
administration profession, in voicing impatience with ‘ “interference” 
from elected officeholders and political appointees. One anthor, for 
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example, quotes with approval the late Gordon Chase’s remark that 
“politics happens ... when there is a vacuum, when there is no real 
[policy] analysis.” In other words, politics occupies the spaces not yet 
filled by rational decision making. 

And here is where the two kinds of text meet: in their yearning for a 
nonpolitical model of decision making, the policy texts have 
accepted—almost without amendment—models of decision making 
that have characterized the administration texts for the past 30 years. 
These are the models derived from the work of Charles Lindblom and 
others: “rational” and “incremental” decision making (Lindblom, 
1959). Both of these models were originally designed to fit decision 
making in a bureaucratic environment, as Lindblom made clear in 
the very first sentence of his famous essay on “muddling through”: 
“Suppose an administrator is given responsibility for formulating a 
policy with respect to inflation” [my italics]. We are to enter, that is, a 
distinctly nonpolitical realm, where the only constraints on a 
“rational” decision process will be intellectual (we cannot know 
everything). Even the less-than-ideal method of “successive limited 
comparisons” (incrementalism, or “muddling through”) will be 
relatively immune to politics—i.e., to anyone outside the bureaucracy 
itself. Among the steps in this incremental process, for example, 
Lindblom does not list the steps that might be taken if the President, 
or the Senate Majority Leader, or some other politician were given 
the responsibility for “formulating a policy with respect to inflation,” 
such steps as debating a policy publicly, explaining it to the general 
public, using one’s authority to educate and inform public opinion, 
lining up sponsors and endorsements, putting together an electoral or 
legislative coalition, threatening or using political sanctions, and 
so on. 

Having accepted these bureaucratic decision models, both the 
administration and policy texts are forced to emphasize administra- 
tive policymaking more than they otherwise might. This leads to 
some strange confusions. Policymaking is described, for example, as 
“chaotic” and “complex” and even “irrational”—-but when it comes 
time to get down to details we are given flow charts, PERT diagrams, 
and PATH analysis. (For one among many examples, see Gordon, 
1978: 367-70.) Is this the stuff that chaos is made of? No—but it is the 
stock and trade of public administration. Furthermore, and in 
keeping with the tendency to collapse categories and abolish 
dichotomies, virtually every decision is now portrayed as having 
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resulted from an “incremental” decision process. One text describes 
as incremental both the routine granting of a 10% budget i increase to 
an agency, and the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education (Edwards and Sharkansky, 1978: 268). Other examples of 
mcremental decisions, from the same text, are the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, MEDICARE, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, the National Environmental Policy Act, 
criminal rights decisions of the Warren Court, and the escalation of 
the war in Vietnam. 

Aside from some inconsistency in labeling—later in the same 
chapter, some of these same policies are listed as examples of 

“innovation” in policymaking, which is surely the more correct way 
to characterize most of them—there are two conceptual difficulties 
with lists such as these. First, some of these decisions were among the 
most controversial and fateful in recent American history—they 
surprised and/or angered a great many people when they were made, 
and these are not among the consequences normally attributed to an 
incremental decision process.!2 Second, not one of these policies is an 
example of bureaucratic decision making: Each required crucial 
political actions first, well before bureaucrats could become “en- 
meshed” or “involved” in policymaking. 

This fact suggests a more general truth: namely, that “bureaucratic 
policymaking” may require political quiescence elsewhere in the 
system—zi.e., the policy role of the bureaucracy may not reflect any 
special quality of bureaucracy itself (e.g., expertise), but instead may 
reflect political changes in the Congress, the courts, the Whit2 House, 
and the party system. But trapped as they are on Lindblom’s 
continuum from “rational” to “incremental,” the texts cannot see 
“political.” (A notable exception, once again, is the Fesler text, in 
which “rational” and “incremental” are supplemented by other 
models, more explicitly political in their implications.) That political 
decision making might not be on this spectrum at all isa possibility 
most textbooks ignore. 

This explains what is one of the more surprising gars in the 
discussion of administrative policymaking: the almost complete 
dismissal of the United States Congress as a policymaking institution. 
J want to be fair here; not all of the texts do this. And of course all of 
the texts acknowledge that Congress has something to do with policy. 
But there are crucial differences in the degree to which the texts 
acknowledge the policymaking role of the legislature, or;even its 
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importance to American politics generally. 

In the old texts, the administrative apparatus was the passive 
recipient of congressional mandates. Then we learned that things 
were more complicated than that; the bureaucracy was able to prod 
Congress into enacting policies made in the agencies, and was even 
able, on occasion, to ignore the Congress entirely. Now, it would 
seem, the tables have been turned, and it is Congress that is the 
passive recipient of administrative mandates. Gortner writes, for 
example, that “many, if not most, of the problems that are identified 
and brought before Congress (let us use Congress as the focus of this 
discussion) originate within the bureaucracy.” That parenthetical 
phrase is significant: Why use Congress as the “focus of discussion”? 
Just for purposes of argument? To illustrate one of the “actors” in the 
policy process? Or because, in fact, without congressional action the 
policy process cannot go very far, or touch upon truly important 
questions?!3 

If Congress is so passive, why is it at the same time so busy? We 
know one reason, of course: constituent service. But we know others, 
as well, and they do not conform very neatly to the “passive 
Congress” theory. We know, for example, that legislative staffs have 
increased enormously over the past generation, and that one 
consequence of this is that individual legislators are able to develop 
complex legislative agendas of their own. We know also that the use 
of the legislative veto increased dramatically (until 1983, when the 
Supreme Court handed down the Chada decision) and that it 
frequently is used to reenforce the policy views of committees, 
subcommittees, or individual congressmen.!4 We know that much of 
the regulatory legislation of the past 15 years (including some of the 
deregulation of the Ford and Carter years) has been written by 
congressmen determined to keep policy in legislative hands—-which is 
why the Clean Air Act is 200 pages long. Finally, we have been made 
aware of the extent to which individual legislators seek credit with 
their constituents precisely by “making laws” (an important con- 
sideration in the framing of the Clean Air Act, given Senator 
Muskie’s presidential ambitions [Malbin, 1981; Sundquist, 1981; 
Melnick, 1983). 

But in the world of “administrative policymaking,” the Congress 
has a hard time getting its name in the papers—one text even gives the 
bureaucracy the credit for resolving the Watergate crisis (Gortner, 
1981: 70-71)! 
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There is one final quality to the texts under review, and it is 
perhaps the most surprising and ironic of all: the fate of administra- 
tion per se. With all of this puffing up of the administrative process to 
əncompass virtually everything else in government, the plain, ordi- 
nary execution of the law seems to have gotten misplaced. (Is this a 
case of life imitating art, or the other way around?) But the text 
authors are ingenious: They need, and have found, a new word to 
describe what used to be known as public administration, and it is 
invariably given a chapter all to itself. The new word is implementa- 
tion. “Let us say simply that by implementation .we mean those 
activities directed toward putting a program into effect” (Gordon, 
1978: 363). Since this is just where Woodrow Wilson came in, nearly 
100 years ago, it would appear that we have at last come full circle and 
are right back where we started. 

| 


CONCLUSION ! 
John Gaus observed in 1950 that modern civilization seemed to be 
living through a period characterized by “the disintegration/of long- 
established political institutions . . . and a search for some practical 
institutions and workable explanation of man’s relations tolthem to 
replace the decaying or overthrown institutions.” In this search the 
study of administration had special role to play, because “thejanalysis 
of concrete institutions and devices is in our time inextricably mixed 
up with the task of trying to make some sense and meaning out of 
what life is for.” In this sense, he concluded, “a theory cf public 
administration means, in our time, a theory of politics also” (Gaus, 
1950: 35). 
Lately, however, Gaus’ formula has been reversed: What the texts 
offer as “theories of politics” are really theories of public administra- 
tion. Without politics, however, the texts are not merely dry and 
lifeless—they are also wrong. They cannot explain where policies 
come from; they cannot notice how rapidly the public’s attention has 
been drawn, by politicians, first to one serious problem and then 
another; and they cannot acknowledge that bureaucrats, even when 
they influence policy, are often joining a sequence of events begun 
| 
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somewhere else, beyond the vision of the texts. 

To the extent that the texts actually influence the students who 
read them—a matter I am not able to judge—they are teaching a false 
and dangerous lesson: namely, that better procedures will produce 
better policies, which in turn will mean better government. Or that 
governing is a matter of finding the right technique. !5 

Procedures and techniques are surely important—but they are by 
no means the beginning and the end of government. Still, more and 
more people think they are, and it would not be hard to find, in any 
government, at least a few officials laboring under the delusion that 
“management is the core of government.”!6 

In 1887, Wilson noted that the study of administration had been 
forced to await the resolution of certain vexing constitutional and 
philosophical questions: Who should rule? What should be done? 
Wilson believed that these questions had been answered in his time, 
clearing the way for the question of How? We can see, one hundred 
years later, that those questions were not answered in Wilson’s time, 
and they have not been answered in our own. Yet questions of 
technique, of administration, cannot be set aside until later—because 
the older questions are never settled. They must be asked and 
answered in every generation. That is what politics is for, after all: to 
pose, and to answer, at least tentatively, the most important 
questions of the common life. Seen in this light, the distinction 
between politics and administration is no shibboleth or myth, but a 
necessary condition of clear thinking about both sides of the 
distinction. And clarity is a quality the textbooks desperately need. 


NOTES 


i. For a useful discussion of this problem as it relates to the literature of public 
administration, see Rosenbloom, 1983. 

2. [have not made any attempt to establish circulation figures, since the impact of 
individual texts is not the subject of this essay. 

3. It should be emphasized here that “history” in the context of this discussion 
normally means a history of the public administration discipline in the United States. 
The other sort of history—-how the past shapes the present—is almost completely 
absent from the administration texts, and only somewhat better represented in the 
policy texts. (See the comment in Note 11.) However, an anonymous reviewer of this 
essay has pointed out that the texts may be lagging behind the discipline in this respect, 
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citing as evidence Rohr, 1985; McSwain, 1985; Van Riper, 1983; and R abn and 
Bowman, 1984. | 

4. Norton Long’s essay, “Power and Administration,” is a good indication ofthe 
attitude described here (Long, 1949). 

5. White, 1939: 5, The geneology of this definition could be traced even farther 
back, as one of my reviewers has pointed out, In Federalist 72, Hamilton tekes note of 
two definitions of “the administration of government.” “In its largest sense,” he notes, 
this phrase “comprehends all the operations of the body politic, whether legislative, 
executive, or judiciary.” But “in its most usual and perhaps in its most precise 
signification, it is limited to executive details, and falls peculiarly within the province of 
the executive department.” This second sense of “administration” is very much what 
Wilson had in mind, and J think it is very much what White had in mind. The first 
sense—in which administration comprehends virtually all of government—is much 
closer to the definition of administration current in the texts. 

6. Michael Murray reports that most students of public administration are now 
studying either in separate schools of public administration or in separate departments. 
It is a fair guess that most of them are destined for careers in the public service, so it 
matters a great deal what they are taught. See Murray, 1975. Swain (1985) provides 
more recent evidence, from a survey of 43 undergraduate public administration 
programs, that a substantial percentage of graduates end up working for the 
government: 37% of the graduates of the programs surveyed went on to work for 
federal, state, or local government agencies. By contrast 22.7% went to work in the 
private sector, and 19.2% went on to graduate school. | 

7. This blending of private and public interests is especially surprising coming 
from Woll, who is also a constitutional scholar. | 

8. See also his defense of this definition, on page 2, 

9. This definition could have been lifted straight from Arthur Bentley See 
Bentley. 1908. 

10. I once heard a French lawyer describe the Constitution of the Fifth Republic, 
and I vowed that I would never again describe American government as “complex.” 

11. There is another intriguing difference between Redford and the present texts, 
and this difference may reflect the nefarious influence of book publishers: Redford is a 
great deal longer, which permits the historical breadth and attention to detail that are 
among its many virtues. (It is 1004 pages long, to be precise, the longest text under 
review here—-Grover Starling’s Managing the Public Sector is 669 pages.) In Redford, 
for example, the student will learn something about the 18th and 19th centuries, and 
their connection to contemporary American politics. The modern texts begin with the 
New Deal—when they do not begin with the 1970s. i 

12. The Warin Vietnam, which has been described as the result of an “incremental” 
decision process by more than one author, might belong instead to the:“innovative 
category” (Gelb and Betts, 1979). | 

13. On this point, see Fiorina, 1977. From the other end—i.e., from the agencies 
themselves—the importance of Congress is established by Kaufman, 1981. 

14. One example of the slighting of Congress is the omission of the legislative veto 
from the discussion of administrative agencies. The texts vary somewhat on this 
dimension. Of the 14 devoted specifically to “public administration,” 7 | Provide no 
discussion of the veto at all; 2 mention it, but dismiss its importance; one calls it 
“poison” (Dimock et al., 1983: 84); and only 4 discuss the veto (and other forms of 
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legislative oversight) in a positive manner, drawing the conclusion that the legislature 
is an important “participant” in, or constraint on, administrative policymaking. The 
fullest discussion is provided by Fesler. 

15. For a masterful discussion of the “antipolitical” view of politics, see Wolin, 
1960. 

16. Outside the texts, there is some feeling that better management is not, in fact, 
enough. See, for example, Frederickson, 1982. 
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Philip Selznick ’s examination of cooptation reinterpreted the idealized reputation of 
TVA’s grassroots administration as the ordinary pursuit of organizational needs. This 
article examines cooptation in TVA since Selznick’s study including a new round of 
cooptation related to reforms beginning in 1977. This later look at cooptation shows it 
to be a changing balance of coopted groups, an agency’s leadership, and an agency’s 
political environment. This dynamic concept emphasizes cooptation as a changing 
process of participation and representation rather than a stable, enduring outcome of 
bureaucratic process. This is consistent with Selznick’s conclusion, although the 
history of coopted groups makes clearer that the principal function of cooptation, for 
the agency and the coopted groups, is to legitimate an agency's leadership. In addition, 
this history suggests two important caveats to Selznick’s findings. First, coopted 
groups, under certain conditions, may acquire real power over an agency; second, 
cooptation may be a satisfactory and effective form of participation at times for some 
relatively powerless groups. 


TVA’S OLD AND 
NEW GRASS ROOTS 
A Reexamination of Cooptation 


RICHARD A. COUTO 
Vanderbilt University 


Philip Selznick studied the Tennessee Valley Authority because of its 
democratic reputation, which David Lilienthal had promulgated. 
Lilienthal was a member of the first three-man board of TVA, and in 
books, speeches, and articles disseminated TVA as a model of “grass 
roots administration.” Erwin C. Hargrove lists Lilienthal’s principal 
skills as rhetorical and inventive and suggests these skills were 
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related. “He was always looking for a new invention that would solve 
an immediate problem which he could then elevate into a general 
principle” (Hargrove, 1983: 98). One such invention was a system of 
distributors of TVA electrical power. These distributors were boards 
of both municipal electrical utilities and rural electric cooperatives, 
and Lilienthal (1939) considered them the epitome of the grassroots 
administration of TVA. Lilienthal’s claims found a receptive audience 
in the 1930s among Americans who were anxious to demonstrate the 
vitality of American political institutions to deal with the problems of 
economic recovery without the excesses of fascism of communism 
(Couto, 1984). ! 

Selznick took Lilienthal’s rhetoric seriously, but his book, TFA 
and the Grass Roots, tarnished forever the reputation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as a model of uniquely democratic 
administration. In addition, his book made cooptation a commonly 
recognized organizational pattern of response to clients and critics. 
Selznick explained TVA’s policy of grassroots administration as a 
strategy of bureaucratic survival and control. TVA, like any organi- 
zation, had to adapt to its environment. Within that environment 
were organized groups with power to oppose TVA and unorganized 
groups that might be organized to defend it. TVA was an especially 
vulnerable New Deal experiment (Lowitt, 1983). It was located in an 
area af the country known for its emphasis on states’ rights and had 
begun at a time when the constitutionality of most New Deal 
experiments was thoroughly contested. Adaptation to supportive 
elements of this environment was essential. 

One way TVA provided for its self-defense, according ta Selznick, 
was to organize supporters from an undifferentiated mass public. 
Selznick termed this “formal cooptation.” TVA enlisted businessmen 
and local elites to serve on the distributor boards that implemented 
the local installation and distribution of TVA electrical pawer. TVA 
maintained a great degree of control over the nature and function of 
these distributor agencies. The criterion for membership was simple. 
Distributor board members were to be “men with business sense” 
(Lilienthal, 1944: 36), and TVA reviewed the members of the boards 
to assure themselves that they met this simple criteria. More 
importantly, TVA exercised considerable control over the distrib- 
utors through 20-year contracts. The contracts specified a permissible 
range of rates that could be charged various categories of customers, 
terms of service, and permissible use of revenues. They specifically 
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forbade use of power revenues in city budgets and contributions to 
civic associations or projects (Hobday, 1969: 145-156). One primary 
concern that TVA had at this time was that the distributor boards not 
be too closely tied to local governments and become revenue 
producing agents for them. A set of distributors rooted in local 
government could balkanize TVA. On the other hand, a set of local 
distributors with only informal links to the economic and political 
elites of the Valley could be controlled more easily. What is important 
to note is that by this formal cooptation TVA shaped a new 
constituency for its electrical power program without transferring 
political authority over it. 

Selznick contrasted this formal cooptation with another adaptive 
device TVA used, “informal cooptation.” Informal cooptation 
characterized the agricultural policies of TVA. The extension services 
of land-grant colleges had the power to oppose TVA effectively 
because their clients, powerful landowning white farmers, were a 
politically influential elite in the Valley. The extension service also 
had areason to oppose TVA because it and TVA shared common and 
possibly conflicting agricultural missions. Rather than risk conflict 
with the extension service and its clients, TVA implemented its farm 
program through these potential rivals. This measure thus alleviated 
some possible political opposition to TVA’s controversial electrical 
power program from the agricultural elite. 

There are important differences between these adaptive measures 
that Selznick succinctly described. “In agriculture, the TVA has 
shaped its power program to use the existing agricultural leadership. 
The power cooperatives have been built (though based on local 
response) with the direct and forceful intervention of the TVA itself.” 
This difference is “too great to be designated by the same name (1966: 
57).” Indeed, it would have been much simpler, and perhaps more 
accurate, if Selznick had called informal cooptation accommodation 
and given the label cooptation to what he called formal cooptation. 
Informal cooptation involved accommodating groups by relinquish- 
ing real power over TVA’s agricultural program to them. TVA 
delegated administrative tasks and control of those tasks to groups 
already organized and with power to oppose it. Thus the mission of 
an agency became captive to a set of constituents. Formal cooptation 
entailed delegating administrative tasks to groups assembled for that 
purpose by the agency without loss of control over those tasks. Thus a 
set of constituents became captive to the mission of an agency. 
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Informal cooptation served to eliminate some potential opponents, 
and formal cooptation served to create some potential supporters. 

However different the forms of cooptation appeared in the 1940s, 
by 1980 it was clear that formal cooptation could evolve until it 
displayed unintended consequences similar to informal cocptation 
for control over TVA’s mission. Selznick stressed that informal 
cooptation in TVA’s agricultural program eventually meant that 
conservation became less important than preserving the private use 
of land around reservoirs and that it ignored small farmers, black 
farmers, and black land-grant colleges. Selznick concisely stated his 
central conclusion on the impact of informal cooptation on TVA’s 
agricultural mission. “A right wing was built inside the TVA |, . . able 
to affect programs marginal to the agricultural responsibility of the 
agency but significant for conservation of rural life (1966: 14-15).” 

Selznick’s study appeared just as the process of formal cooptation 
in the power program was to take a new twist and demonstrate a new 
set of unintended consequences for TVA and the formally coopted 
client groups of that program. Because of changes in the political 
environment of TVA, these formally coopted groups organized and 
functioned in an unanticipated manner to counter threats tp TVA’s 
finances and expansion. By their actions, these groups became major 
actors in TVA’s political environment, and their role remains 
paramount. In the 1960s and 1970s, when other federal agencies were 
allowing new forms of public representation and participation, TVA 
accepted its relation with the distributors and its own rhetoric of 
grassroots administration as sufficiently representative and! its deci- 
sion making open enough to public participation. Correspcndingly, 
TVA excluded new groups from its political environment that 
protested several of its policies. Consequently, in 1977, when new 
leadership in TVA promoted reforms such as energy conservation 
and less expansion of the power program, they were opposed by the 
distributor boards. The distributor boards in 1977 represented the 
same business class as Lilienthal intended in 1933 and stood for the 
established mission of TVA, abundant electricity at the lowest 
possible price. TVA’s leaders dealt with this opposition by formally 
coopting previously excluded groups to assist them ta achieve 
reforms in its power program. | 

The subsequent history of formally coopted groups/in TVA 
indicates that groups once captured for the mission of an agency may 
achieve sufficient power to oppose that agency in reforra efforts. 
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Thus formally coopted groups, like their informal counterparts, may 
come to have real control over an agency or at least contest for that 
control. This subsequent history also suggests that another round of 
formal cooptation was used to offset the consequences of an earlier 
round of cooptation. It also highlights the fact that formally coopted 
groups are active in the sense of legitimating agency leadership and its 
purposes. The first round of formal cooptation involved using 
agency-selected and recruited boards from local political and eco- 
nomic elites to endorse and protect TVA’s power programs. The elite 
origins of these boards explain, in part, their ability to act indepen- 
dently of TVA and effectively later on. The second round of 
cooptation involved agency-selected groups that were independently 
formed and that had far fewer members of local political and 
economic elites to endorse reforms in the power program. These 
latter groups are far less likely to exercise independent and effective 
power over TVA, apart from court action, because of their nonelite 
origins. 


COOPTED GROUPS AND CHANGED 
POLITICAL ENVIRONMENTS 


After World War II, changes in TVA’s political environment had 
important consequences for the influence of the distributor boards. 
Beginning in 1947, TVA’s power program grew and began to dwarf 
allits other functions. Demand for TVA power grew from 6.6 billion 
kWh in 1945 to 12.3 billion kWh in 1950. Domestic and small 
business use more than doubled during this time and spurred this 
growth. From 1950 to 1960, TVA power production increased from 
12.3 billion kWh to 57.3 billion kWh; large industrial customers and 
the Atomic Energy Commission led this growth. Industrial use 
increased from 3.7 billion kWh to 10.4 billion kWh. The AEC’s use 
shot from 2 billion kWh in 1950 to 21.7 kWh in 1955, and finally to 
28.3 billion kWh in 1960, or half of TVA’s total output. TVA built 
eight coal-burning steam plants to generate electricity sufficient to 
meet this increased demand. 

While TVA’s power program grew and became dominant within 
TVA, TVA’s political base changed drastically. The increase in the 
size of the power program was accompanied by a decline in 
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congressional support. Congress appropriated money for some 
construction from 1949 to 1951, but these Republican-controlled 
Congresses were increasingly reluctant to appropriate money for new 
plant construction. After 1952 and the election of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as president, TVA received no further congressional 
support for power plant construction. This change in the national 
political environment triggered changes in the political environment 
of TVA within the Tennessee Valley. The distributors of TVA who 
had been organized, “formally coopted,” by TVA to implement the 
power program, now organized themselves to defend TVA’s power 
program and the stake they had in it. Correspondingly, TVA had a 
stake in the effort of the distributors to protect their dominant 
activity. | 

The businessmen, bankers, and farmers who made up the distrib- 
utor boards demonstrated that they could act effectively to defend a 
mission of the agency that had coopted them. They testified regularly 
before congressional committees and spoke informally with senators 
and congressional representatives from the Valley on behalf of TVA’s 
legislative needs. They organized the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association and kindred groups such as the Citizens for TVA to fight 
successfully against the introduction of private power into the Valley 
that was proposed in the Dixon-Yates arrangement. These groups 
also fought Herbert Vogel, who Eisenhower had appcinted as 
chairman of the TVA board in 1954. Thus in the 1950s a group of 
coopted actors mobilized to defend TVA from threats, intérnal and 
external. | 

This required that they establish their own links with actors in 
TVA’s political environment. These actors were primarily the elected 
officials in the Valley states and in Congress. They developed their 
own links because TVA could neither encourage them nor act on its 
own behalf too overtly without incurring the wrath of either the 
president or the Congress. In addition, the distributors acted 
independent of TVA because until after the Dixon-Yates proposal 
was defeated they did not trust Vogel. The distributors were able to 
develop these direct links with elected officials because of their own 
links to the political and economic elites in the Valley. | 

Eventually the contest over TVA was a draw, and the Bond 
Revenue Act of 1959 gave everyone something. TVA maintained 
authority to operate its power program. It would no longer have 
congressional appropriations, but gained the authority to = bond 
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revenues to finance new plant construction. Since 1959, there have 
been few serious political problems for TVA to acquire capital to 
expand electricity production. The distributors have lobbied for new 
ceilings on borrowing and for or against administrative changes that 
would affect TVA’s access to capital. TVA’s borrowing ceiling began 
at $750 million in 1959 and is presently $30 billion. In sum, the 
distributors functioned after World War II as new actors in TVA’s 
political environment to counter the critics of TVA and to defend 
TVA’s policies of low cost and abundant power (Couto, 1984). 
This use of coopted groups to deal with an agency’s opponents is a 
development that was consistent with Selznick’s analysis and was 
even a latent intention of TVA in organizing the distributors as a 
constituency in the first place. But this transformation of coopted 
groups from a passive status of administrative appendages to an 
active status of agency defenders is an important development that 
Selznick obviously could not have incorporated in his study. 


CLASS INTERESTS AND OPERATIVE GOALS 


These conflicts had intended and unintended consequences for the 
mission of TVA just as the cooptation process had such consequences. 
The national mission of TVA narrowed and the influence of the 
distributors expanded. They became the prime constituents of TVA’s 
policies and advocates of its mission. That mission became the 
creation of infrastructure—primarily low cost, electrical power but 
also including river navigation and water resources—for the devel- 
opment of industry. Charles Perrow’s analysis suggests that there is a 
relationship between operative goals of an organization and the 
socio-economic characteristics of groups that conduct essential 
functions for an organization such as capital formation, client 
relations, and legitimation (Perrow, 1961). After World War II, the 
distributors performed these essential functions for TVA, and TVA’s 
operative goals reflected the socio-economic characteristics of the 
distributor board members. Lilienthal had sought “men with business 
sense” for the distributor boards, a socio-economic characteristic 
that conforms well with TVA’s almost exclusive operative goal of low 
cost and abundant supplies of power for industrialization after 
World War II. The conflict of the 1950s thus brought about a close fit 
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cf TVA’s operative goal and that of its dominant constituent group. 

This fit had further consequences on forms of participation and 
representation of other groups within TVA. TVA had never had a 
secure political environment, and the exhausting conflict in the 1950s 
simply reinforced a desire for a stable political environment, and 
peaceful relations with the major actors in its environment built upon 
z narrow mission of low cost and abundant electrical power. TVA 
had peace with Congress when its power program became indepen- 
dent of congressional appropriations. TVA also had a new political 
constituency among the distributors for its power program. This 
constituency had assisted TVA in serious conflicts in the 1950s and 
had direct links with important congressional actors in| TVA’s 
political environment. In the 1960s, TVA had more peace than it had 
before, and had no incentive to introduce within its organization new 
and possible disruptive “grassroots” processes allowing participation 
or representation of new groups. Such processes were emerging by 
1960 (Spiegel, 1968) and new groups critical of TVA were apparent 
by the mid-1960s. Only in 1975 were the meetings of the TVA board 
of directors opened to the public, and with a great deal of reltictance. 
Aubrey J. (Red) Wagner, who began work with TVA in the 1930s and 
was board chairman from 1962 to 1978, expressed frustration with 
open meetings and direct participation. This head of an| | agency 
known for its grassroots policies disparaged groups critical of TVA’s 
operative goals and the processes that gave such groups a ‘ram in 
‘which to express their views. 

After TVA’s second open board meeting he reflected on ts critics 
of the proposed Hartsville nuclear plant who had been at the meeting. 
“This is a good example of the problem of getting citizen input. If we 
built power plants this way, we’d still be operating by kerosene lamps 
‘Branscome, 1975).” These new participants championed ‘policies 
that were antithetical to the operative goals that TVA shared with its 
new constituency of distributors. With little incentive, TVA took 
little or no initiative to implement new forms of political participation 
or direct representation of consumers, minorities, or low-income 
individuals until 1977—-long after other public agencies made such 
participation and representation standard procedure. 

Without TVA’s initiative, new forms of representation and 
participation did not filter down to the distributor board. TVA had 
the power to introduce new forms of representation and participation 
at the distributor board level through the 20-year contracts and its 
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power of review of the credentials of boards members. Each 
distributor board files information on its members with the TVA 
Power Division in Chattanooga. Data from the 1982 reports indicate 
that the membership of the distributor boards remained largely as 
Lilienthal had envisioned them in the 1930s. Data for 128 distributor 
boards showed that 21 distributor board members, or 2.6%, were 
women, and 774, or 97.4%, were men. The other 32 distributors did 
not report this information. Data on the occupational backgrounds 
of members of all 160 distributor boards indicate that about 80% of 
the distributor members in municipal areas are either professionals, 
managers, or supervisory personnel. Approximately 10% of these 
board members appear to be blue collar workers or school teachers. 
The occupations of the remaining 10% are indiscernible due to the 
manner in which they were reported to TVA. About one-half of the 
board members of the rural cooperatives are farmers, approximately 
10% are small businessmen, and the rest seem equally divided 
between white collar and blue collar workers. Responses of 43 of 
TVA’s 160 distributors indicate that of their 247 board members, 13, 
or 4.7%, are Hispanic or nonwhite. 

These figures on board membership reflect the work force of the 
distributors that is also characterized by racial and gender imbalance. 
Figures from 1982 indicate that the 160 distributors employed 13,912 
men and women. Data were secured by a mail survey on 52 
distributors employing 7,280 men and women. Of this number 1,791 
or 24.6% were women. Only 50 distributors reported the employment 
figures of blacks, which was 1,471 out of 7,188, or 20.5%. Of this 
number 1,387, or 93% of all blacks employed by the reporting 
distributors, worked for five large municipal distributors and 104 or 
7% worked for the remaining 45 distributors. This latter figure meant 
that less than 4.5% of all employees of the smaller 45 distributors were 
members of racial minorities. Data from 1980 from TVA files on the 
work force of 103 distributors indicate 12.2% of all supervisors were 
women. One-third of them were in roles of office manager. Forty- 
nine distributors reported the racial composition of supervisory 
personnel. Fourteen, or 2.5%, of the 556 supervisors were black, and 
10 of them were in two large municipal distributors. All of the general 
managers of the reporting distributors were white males with an 
average length of service in the power business of 24.8 years. 

Relatedly, the distributors, with little change in their socio- 
economic characteristics, remained steadfast to TVA’s operative goal 
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cf cheap and abundant electrical power for economic development, 
primarily industrialization. The distributor boards expressed their 
support for industrial development in several ways. They began and 
supported economic development associations such as the Middle 
Tennessee Industrial Association, the North Alabama Industrial 
Association. Of the 160 distributors, 33 belonged to industrial 
Cevelopment associations in 1982 and contributed on the average 
£9,270 to them according to TVA records. TVA permitted these 
contributions, while prohibiting many others (Hobday, 1969: 153- 
156). Another development effort of the distributors was the 
Tennessee River Valley Association to which 42 of the distributors 
belonged in 1982, About two-thirds of the distributors belonged to a 
local Chamber of Commerce, and in some cases in which a 
distributor served several communities or counties they had multiple 
memberships. The memberships of the TVA distributors in these 
various organizations for regional economic development afe espe- 
cially telling in light of their complete lack of membership in any 
organization for conservation or environmental policies. 

In sum, the grassroots administration of TVA stood still after 
1960, when new forms of representation and participation were 
initiated in other public agencies. The distributors, the epitome of 
TVA’s grassroots administration, were relatively undisturbed by the 
example of other federal programs and agencies calling for maximum 
feasible participation of the poor or for new forms of representation 
of consumers and other people affected by an agency’s decision 
making. From World War II until the present time, TVA’s grass roots 
administration in the power program meant solid and| almost 
exclusive bonds with a political constituency concerned primarily 
with the provision of electricity in large amounts and at the lowest 
feasible price for regional economic development purposes. | 


CHANGING GRASS ROOTS AND | 
CHANGING OPERATIVE GOALS 


By the mid-1970s there were new and important actors in TVA’s 
political environment who were critical of the operative goals of TVA 
but had few avenues to participate in TVA policy making. One set of 
actors were ratepayers who protested increased rates. There were 
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many reasons for increased rates, including increased costs for coal. 
But most importantly, TVA faced a changed economy in power 
production after 1968, when expansion began to mean increased 
costs and not decreased costs. For the first time since 1940, TVA saw 
its rates go up in 1968. They continued to rise steadily. Between 1968 
and 1975, rates in TVA doubled. Nationally, rates had increased by 
50%. But the size of the rate increase was only a small part of the 
dilemma TVA faced. TVA residential customers used twice as much 
electricity as residential users in the rest of the nation, a pattern 
inherited from the days of inexpensive electrical power. When rates 
began to rise, customers were faced with more cost per unit and huge 
bills for costs such as home heating. In addition, TVA’s rate 
advantage over other utilities slipped away. TVA residential rates in 
1968 were 40% of the national rates; by 1975 they had risen to 60% 
(McCraw, 1976). TVA worked closely with the distributors in dealing 
with the largely unorganized group of ratepayers primarily to pacify 
them. 

Environmentalists, within and outside the Tennessee Valley, were 
another set of new critics in TVA’s institutional environment. TVA 
was a target of environmentalists because its pursuit of cheap and 
abundant power propelled it to become a yardstick of negative 
externalities in the coal fuel-cycle. It had fostered new large-scale 
technologies in coal strip mining in the eastern coal fields. It protested 
its inability to regulate coal mining practices because they were the 
responsibility of the state and, in somewhat of a contradiction, 
doggedly resisted the efforts of federal and state agencies to regulate 
emission standards for its coal-burning plants. TVA had the support 
of the distributors in its environmental practices and, most impor- 
tantly, TVA had congressional support. Its greatest worry with 
regard to congressional representatives from the Valley was the 
criticism over increased rates. This criticism simply reinforced TVA’s 
determination to avoid costly environmental practices, especially the 
expense that compliance with air standards would entail. 

Nonetheless, by the mid-1970s TVA’s maintenance of its cheap 
coal policies cost it dearly in terms of larger numbers of critics, and 
those policies could not come close to achieving the savings that 
would offset rising rates due to the nuclear construction program. 
TVA found itself hemmed in by environmental critics and critical 
ratepayers, in what Thomas McCraw has called the “energy-ecology- 
cost dilemma” (1976). TVA’s initial response was to go to nuclear 
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power without addressing the problems with its practices in ai This 
resolution of the dilemma grew unsatisfactory as acid rain became a 
national issue and added to TV A’s critics. In addition, nuclear power 
plants’ costs rose ever upward. ! 

The representation on the distribution boards of industrial growth 
advocates, TVA’s reluctance to initiate new forms of representation, 
and the limited forms of participation for new groups exacerbated the 
“energy-ecology-cost dilemma” for TVA. These developments sty- 
mied TVA’s ability to respond to the dilemma on the one hand and 
encouraged it to continue old operative goals despite the new 
dilemma on the other hand. This was the situation when TVA gained 
a new board member in 1977, S. David Freeman, who became the 
chairman of the TVA board in 1978. | 

Freeman represented several different new actors in TVA’s 
environment who wanted reforms in TVA’s operative goals. President 
Carter, the first president from a TVA state, appointed Freeman with 
a mandate to change TVA. Prior to the appointment, Carter sent 
TVA Chairman Wagner a letter, drafted by Freeman, urging STVAto 
become something other than just another utility. Freeman had 
worked in government and in the private sector on energy issues. He 
was steeped in those issues, and had enough experience in Washington 
to know of the hostility in Congress, outside of the Valley delegation, 
toward TVA because of its resistance to comply with ‘clean-air 
legislation. In addition, just as Freeman came on the board the 
strength of the Valley congressional] delegation declined! with the 
retirement of members who had considerable seniority. Two such 
Congressional representatives were Joe L. Evins (D-I'N) who was 
chair of the House Subcommittee on Public Works Apprapriations 
Robert E. Jones. (D-AL) who chaired the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. With the new actors lin mind, 
Freeman challenged TVA’s practices as insufficiently sensitive to 
environmental and conservation considerations. Freeman negotiated 
a settlement on air emissions from TVA’s coal-generated steam 
plants with the Environmental Protection Agency, the state govern- 
ments of Kentucky and Alabama, the League of Women Voters, the 
Sierra Club, and several other volunteer agencies and citizens’ 
groups, all of whom had filed suit in federal court against TVA. The 
settlement exceeded a billion dollars, and clearly violated TVA’s 
former principle of holding down rates with environmental subsidies. 
In fact, one TVA director resigned rather than act on the settlement, 
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and Aubrey Wagner refused to vote for it prior to his retirement as 
board chairman. Left as the only board member, Freeman was 
unable to act until Richard Freeman (no relation) joined the board 
and voted for the settlement. 

In reaction, the Tennessee Electric Cooperative Association, 
representing TVA rural coops, and a number of municipal distrib- 
utors sought through court intervention to halt the implementation 
of the clean air settlement that Freeman had negotiated. Frank 
Perkins, executive director of the Tennessee Electric Cooperative 
Association, said that his organization had to convince TVA “that we 
were not just whistling Dixie” when his membership objected “that 
TVA was spending more of its ratepayers’ money than it needed to, to 
obey the law” (Tennessean, 1980). This association resolved at its 
annual meeting to “express our extreme disappointment that these 
men (David and Richard Freeman), who have placed in them such a 
great trust to the consumers of the Valley, have failed the consumers 
in this matter” and “to continue our fight in the courts on behalf of the 
ratepayers that justice may be done” (Tennessee Electric Cooperative 
Association). Despite these efforts, TVA enacted a settlement that 
included supervision of the program of sulfur emission by the former 
plaintiffs. (Rivkin, 1984). 

TVA had another set of environmental critics over water projects 
on the Little Tennessee River and the Upper Duck River. The former 
project, Tellico Dam, was not only the most famous of the 
controversial dams but illustrated the power of coopted groups, 
under some circumstances, to counteract the leadership of an agency. 
The support for these projects came from the local elite which TVA 
financed and organized into development councils (Wheeler and 
McDonald: 1983-9); from the Tennessee River Valley Association 
which was supported by contributions of the distributors; and from 
other distributor groups. The support of these groups assured the 
powerful support of the Valley congressional delegation for ap- 
propriations despite the vacillating opposition of the new TVA 
board. 

There were ample grounds for stopping the project. The courts 
enjoined TVA from completion of the dam because it violated the 
Endangered Species Act. A TVA study completed in 1978 led 
Freeman to suggest that alternatives to the dam construction be 
considered. A distinguished review committee sponsored by Senator 
Howard Baker (R-TN) conducted an independent inquiry in 1978 
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and concluded the project could not pass a cost-benefit calculation. 
But on June 18, 1979, Congressman John Duncan (R-TN) added an 
amendment to the Energy and Water Development Appropriations 
Act which authorized TVA to complete the Tellico Dam “notwith- 
standing the Endangered Species Act or any other law.” | 

The move was remarkable in several ways. It was accomplished in 
a near empty session of the House in forty-three seconds after 
national attention for several years. It violated House Rule No. 21 
prohibiting use of appropriations bills to change existing laws and 
could very well have been the first such action to place an unfinished 
federal project beyond the reach of any other law. Peter Matthiessen 
concluded that these events meant “one of the oldest and most 
evil-smelling public works projects in the country thus achieved 
through procedural tricks and political blackmail what it had never 
been able to win in a fair hearing (Wheeler et al., 1980: 31).” But these 
events also marked the power of “coopted” groups in the Valley to 
win congressional support for projects over the opposition or 
vacillation of the new TVA leadership. | 


| 
GRASS ROOTS IN THE GARDEN OF REFORM 


Freeman was faced with a set of powerful interest groups within 
the Valley, the distributors, who opposed TVA’s reforms. In this 
sense he resembled David Lilienthal who faced threats'to TVA’s 
agricultural and power programs in 1933. He also resembled Herbert 
Vogel. Freeman, like Vogel, did not rise from the ranks of TVA 
unlike the other chairman with the exception of Arthur Morgan who 
was the first chairman. Freeman, like Vogel, hada mandaie from the 
President to halt TVA’s business as usual. Freeman was unlike Vogel 
in that he had worked for TVA, was enamored with it, and was 
steeped in the issues that TVA faced. The important, difference 
among Lilienthal, Vogel and Freeman in terms of cooptation is that 
Freeman and Vogel faced the opposition of groups that supported 
Lilienthal and which he had created; these groups coalesced in 
opposition to Vogel and threats to TVA in the 1950s; and they were 
ensconced in TVA’s political environment and operative’ goals when 
Freeman arrived. 


| 
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The distributors expressed their opposition to Freeman and 
reform within TVA in the Public Utility Regulatory Policy Act 
(PURPA) hearings which TVA conducted from 1979 to 1981. These 
hearings were required by federal legislation to review service 
standards and rate structures of electrical utilities. For TVA, these 
hearings were testing grounds for the differences between TVA, 
under David Freeman, and the former TVA, now represented by the 
organization of distributors, the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association. TVPPA made two very strong points that suggested the 
evolution of their influence. First, they insisted that the people using 
TVA electricity were customers of the distributors and not TVA. 
TVPPA put itself forward as the representative of not only the 
distributors but of the consumers as well. Likewise, TVPPA suggested 
that the lack of widespread participation by consumers indicated 
basic satisfaction with the performance of the distributors. These 
positions were aimed expressly to stop TVA’s employment of legal 
services to represent low income consumers at the PURPA hearings 
on ratemaking standards. 

The TVPPA also suggested that TVA had limited power to 
implement new service practices. TVPPA argued that the twenty year 
power contracts which TVA had with each distributor could not be 
changed without negotiating with the 160 distributors individually. 
Any standards adopted had to be made part of the contract and 
consequently would be subject to negotiation between TVA and 
individual distributors. TVPPA argued that TVA did not have the 
power to implement standards across the board. In other words, 
while Victor Hobday and Selznick pointed to the contract as a form 
of control which TVA had over the distributors and evidence of 
formal cooptation, the TVPPA now offered the contract as a control 
which the distributors had over TVA to block or retard reform 
(TVPPA, 1979: 7-8). 

The TVPPA’s recommendations on rates for electrical power 
varied from TV A’s in more important ways and reflected fundamental 
differences between conservation and increased use of electrical 
power. Freeman brought to TVA an awareness that each new 
kilowatt of generating capacity costs more than the previous one. 
Hence, there was a financial incentive for TVA to promote conserva- 
tion because reduced demand would, in effect, free up existing 
supplies of power at costs lower than new supplies of power from new 
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power plants. Alternative energy programs could contributé to the 
same savings if new sources of power could replace electricity, for 
example, solar heated hot water systems instead of electrically heated 
systems. The distributors, on the other hand, were concerned with 
matters other than TVA’s costs for new power. First, they had fixed 
costs for transmission of power rather than construction costs for 
new power. The closer their transmission and maintenance systems 
approached maximum utilization, the lower their operating cost per 
kilowatt hour at whatever rate. Second, they were concerned to have 
a reliable supply of power especially as an inducement to attract new 
industry. They felt that industry will be attracted to areas with 
abundant power at whatever cost and often repeated that the Valley 
could be “an oasis in a energy parched country.” | 

In the background of these differences was the nuclear plant 
construction program of TVA. TVA was building twelve nuclear 
plant construction program of TVA. TVA was building twelve 
nuclear reactors to add to its five operating reactors. This; was not 
only the largest nuclear program of any American utility it was also 
the prime upward pressure on rates precisely because constructing 
new plants was far more costly than operating old ones. The ‘essential 
question came to this: How would the new and higher marginal costs 
be allocated? | 

The TVPPA’s answer was clear. TVPPA opposed the con malon 
of lower, preferential rates for residential users. Although the TVA 
charter required that TVA give residential users preference in the use 
of electricity, the TVPPA suggested that exclusive preference for 
consumers would be in conflict with TVA’s other goal of regional 
economic development. That is, by providing a “subsidy” to residen- 
tial customers, other electricity users, like industry, would be paying 
higher rates (TVPPA, 1980:12). Thus they saw a conflict between the 
tradition of preferred rates of residential users and TVA’s other 
responsibility of regional development, which implies the interests of 
commercial and industrial users. The Tennessee Valley Industrial 
Council, a coalition of TVA’s largest industrial customers, took a 
position similar to the TVPPA. These two groups applied a new 
yardstick to measure TVA’s shortcomings. They compared the rates 
of power utilities in the Southeast to show four of them had lower 
rates for industrial users (Senate Public Works oT 1981). 


| 
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RESEEDING THE GRASS ROOTS 


Faced with this opposition, David Freeman with the close 
cooperation of Richard Freeman, worked to gain support from other 
groups for their proposals. The Freemans instituted new forms of 
representation and participation. The board instituted a toll-free 
number for citizens in the Valley to call TVA directly. TVA paid for 
legal counsel to represent consumers in hearings on the service 
practices of the distributors. They established regional offices 
providing greater access to all groups. The new TVA board invited 
groups of retired people; civic groups, like Common Cause, the 
League of Women Voters, Church Women United; and environ- 
mental groups to day-long meetings or specific hearings. Former 
critics of TVA such as the Tennessee Valley Energy Coalition, which 
had started in specific response to TVA’s rate increases were also 
invited. The day-long meetings provided TVA staff an opportunity to 
explain TVA operations and changes and provided group members 
the chance to inform and question TVA. 

These actions were the litmus test of cooptation according to 
Selznick: How is access to decision makers structured? The distrib- 
utors were vociferous that the TVA board structure communication 
with consumers through them as is characteristic of accommodated 
or informally coopted groups (Selznick, 1966: 233) and as TVA did 
with the extension service in its agricultural program in the 1930s. But 
TVA under the Freemans created new forms of access for previously 
excluded or ignored groups and even provided fees for consultants to 
groups such as the Tennessee Valley Energy Coalition (TVEC), the 
League of Women Voters, and Community Action Agencies to assist 
their participation in the PURPA hearings. These groups, and 
consultants wended their way through complicated matters of 
marginal costs, base loads and peaks, time-of-day rates, load 
forecasts, and several other factors to propose the allocation of new 
load demands and marginal costs to industrial users and formulas for 
the continued preferential rates for residential users. 

This had several consequences. First and most important, it placed 
the TVA board in the apparent position of mediation between 
equally articulate and informed positions. Second, the positions of 
the consumer representatives legitimated much of TVA’s reforms of 
conservation, alternative energy programs, and rate restructuring by 
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demonstrating a “grass roots” preference for them. In sum, the 
Freemans’ need to counter the already vested interest groups in the 
Valley on power issues required that they enlist or formally coopt 
other groups on behalf of reform measures. In the 1970s, the 
distributor showed their power to defend TVA’s missions from 
changes within TVA as they had in the 1950s. 

The distributors were not successful in blocking reforms ini TVA in 
the 1970s. TVA eliminated declining prices for larger amounts of 
electrical power for large industrial users, but offered them means to 
save on electrical costs by adapting conservation measures. TVA 
maintained its residential-rate preference. TVA thus allocated much 
of the escalating marginal costs to large business and industrial users 
of TVA power. This substantially cooled these groups’ ardor for new 
nuclear plants and contributed to conservation efforts and a decline 
in demand. Eventually TVA canceled eight plants, at al cost of 
$6,000,000,000. The distributors received some mollification. They 
were included in final discussions about new service practices. 

The distributors had much more success in opposing the reformers 
in TVA than their reforms. They appealed to other actors in TVA’s 
political environment as they had done before to defend TVA’s 
operative goals against threats to it from within TVA. William D. 
Towers, president of the TVPPA, testified before the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public Works, which conducted 
oversight hearings on TVA in 1981. He reiterated the former 
operative goals of TVA. 


We favor completion of the nine nuclear generating units currently 
planned and under construction by TVA. . . . We do not believe other 
units should be stopped... . We firmly believe TVA should base its 
power supply planning and construction on having enough power 
capacity to meet the requirements of the expanding valley economy. 

While there are risks either way, (the) Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association feels it is much better to have too much power generating 
capacity rather than too little [Senate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, 1981: 319]. 


The oversight hearings revealed apostates from the faith in the old 
operative goals of TVA. The Tennessee Valley Industrial Committee 
(TVIC), an association of large industries which use TVA power and 
which are directly served by TVA, had previously acted in concert 
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and consensus with the TVPPA. In 1981, however, they expressed 
their concern that TVA’s nuclear construction program was too large 
and that the consequent upward pressure on rates was unjustified 
(pp. 308-309). TVIC also supported a ratepayers group, TVEC, in its 
opposition to TVA’s charging ratepayers for nuclear plant construc- 
tion while in progress. TVPPA supported TVA in this practice. 
TVIC also differed with the TVPPA as to what to do about the 
Freemans. TVIC urged a reorganization of the board. It suggested 
that the board be expanded to five members and reduced to part-time 
operation. The distributors’ view was much more direct. John S. 
McQueen, speaking on behalf of the five largest municipal distrib- 
utors, suggested: “If the two Freemans do not fall in line, they should 
go.” (p. 322) Towers, speaking for TVPPA, put it more subtly. 


Tennessee Valley Public Power Association believes that it is inappro- 
priate to legislatively amend the structures of the TVA Board simply to 
remedy perceived problems with the policies of incumbent TVA 
Directors. President Reagan will have the opportunity to appoint a 
new Director within a matter of weeks [p. 318]. 


When President Reagan acted, the distributors could not have 
hoped for more. President Reagan, at the suggestion of Howard 
Baker, Senate Majority Leader, named Charles (Chili) Dean to the 
board and appointed him chairman. This reduced Freeman from 
board chairman to board member involuntarily, an unprecedented 
action in TVA. Not only was Freeman demoted, but the distributors 
were further gratified because of Dean’s background. Dean had been 
a past president of TVPPA and manager of the Knoxville utility. 

The distributors took the occasion of this new appointment to 
demand another hearing on the PURPA standards. Dean held the 
meeting which was indicative of shifts in and out of TVA. The 
meeting was not necessary legal, and was possible only because of the 
change in the TVA board and chairmanship. Members of the 
distributors’ staffs and boards showed up at the hearing by the 
hundreds and stood up when their representative testified against the 
existing preference for residential users in the rate structure. In 
contrast, the consumer representatives were less than two dozen in 
number. When a consultant from Vermont spoke on behalf of a 
consumer group, the TVEC, the new TVA chairman interrupted him 
to explain that he did not think there was a need for outsiders to come 
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z distance to tell TVA its business. The shift of participation indicated 
change in influence of groups in TVA and the increased opposition 
to reform in TVA. But the TVA board, in a two-to-one vote, yielded 
no compromise further than holding the meeting, and reaffirmed 
reforms in rate structure, service standards and poviron menia! 
policies. 

In sum, these reforms gave price cues to all of TVA’s customers to 
conserve electricity, and they reduced hidden, detrimental environ- 
mental practices in the mining and burning of coal. As such these 
reforms addressed the energy-ecology-price dilemma and meant 
modified operative goals for TVA. These new operative goals 
:ncluded serving as a national example in the production and use of 
energy In addition to meeting regional needs for adequate and low- 
cost electrical power. Supporters of the new operative goals are few as 
2videnced in the meeting but they are adequate to legitimate the 
board’s action. Supporters for the old operative goals remain the 
largest and best organized of TVA’s constituency, but the new 
realities of electrical power generation and its costs have: divided 
them. Thus the distributors and industrial users share a common 
desire for low rates even at the cost of residential, payers but they are 
divided on the wisdom of new generating capacity. The distributors 
are willing to pay higher prices for additional power, ‘but the 
industrial users are not. i 

The meeting which Chairman Dean called demonstrated that the 
changes on the board and the reassertion of the old grass roots make 
continued sweeping changes unlikely in the near future: It also 
demonstrated that the Freemans had achieved a substantial reform of 
the agency, but that those reforms were dependent on future 
appointments to the TVA board and changes in the ‚political 
environment of TVA. Freeman lost his presidential support for 
reform earlier than either Lilienthal or Vogel, and this support is an 
important element in the equation of power among coopted groups 
and an agency’s leadership. The meeting also demonstrated that 
TVA’s reforms had not extended to changing the makeup of the 
distributor boards, and consequently a powerful group opposed to 
reform was left intact within TVA. New groups were added to the 
participatory process of TVA, but the representatives of these groups 
were almost completely separated from the distributors. In this way 
the meeting also demonstrated the limits and liabilities of cooptation. 

The distributors are still the dominant constituent group for 
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TVA’s policies, and remain more influential than the new groups 
which the Freeman coopted into TVA. The distributors serve 
functions of capital formation, client relations, and legitimation 
which are essential to TVA. As long as they maintain these functions 
they will be powerful actors in the environment of TVA. The newly 
coopted groups have more limited functions of legitimation. Equally 
important, both sets of actors have very different relations with other 
actors in TVA’s political environment, especially the Valley delega- 
tion to Congress. The members of the distributors are selected from 
among the economic leaders of the Valley, and have links with the 
political elite within the Valley. Their political and economic position 
gives them and their organization, the TVPPA, excellent access to the 
Valley’s congressional delegation. They used this access to gain the 
removal of Freeman from the chairman’s position and later from the 
board. As long as the distributors remain representative of the same 
broad class interest, the preponderance of influence on TVA will be 
for forms of development in the shape of power plants and dams. 

The groups which Freeman formally coopted have not yet 
assumed a role of capital formation or client relations as the 
distributors have. They are unlikely to acquire such roles because far 
fewer of their members come from the economic and political elites of 
the Valley. As TVA’s new “grass roots,” these groups provide TVA’s 
leaders additional legitimacy. But their acquisition of a share of real 
power in TVA is dependent upon the continuation and expansion of 
this role and of course, unpredictable changes in the political 
environment of TVA. Without such changes, these new groups will 
be dependent on TVA’s new leadership to incorporate them as the 
Freemans did. They may also revert to court action but this would be 
an admission that forms of participation and representation in and 
out of TVA are unsatisfactory. A group of distributors went to court 
at one time, but took far more effective action in Congress to curtail 
TVA reforms they opposed. 

The distributor’s relation with Freeman is an example of a “hard- 
headed demand for a sharing of power coming from self-conscious 
institutions which are in a position to challenge the formal authority 
itself” (Selznick, 1966: 261). This is exactly what Selznick wrote is 
applicable to informally coopted groups but not formally coopted 
groups which the distributors had been at the time of Selznick’s 
study. Selznick held out the possibility of the distributors gaining 
more power within TVA (1966: 241), and more recently emphasized 
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that the cooptation process “often leads in time to a sharing of power” 
(Selznick and Bloom, 1973: 228). But the subsequent history of TVA 
makes clear the conditions necessary for coopted groups to acquire 
more complete forms of power. These conditions include resources, 
finances and staff, maintaining an organization; conducting essential 
functions for an agency; and having direct access to other important 
actors in the political environment of an agency. Similarly, the socio- 
economic status of a group influences its ability to gather these 
resources, conduct essential functions and to having access to 
political elites. 


| 
COOPTATION, REPRESENTATION, : 
AND PARTICIPATION 1 


An examination of cooptation within TVA over time permits us to 
understand cooptation as a continuing process with ongoing and 
unintended consequences. Cooptation is a historical, ongoing process 
because an organization constantly needs to realign itself to! specific 
changes in an ever-changing political environment. Such ,realign- 
ments have unintended consequences that sometime modify the 
mission of an agency. Selznick studied the original alignment of TVA 
to its political environment in the 1930s and differentiated formal and 
informal cooptation processes. Subsequent realignments under Vogel 
in the 1950s and under Freeman from 1977 to 1981 demonstrate that 
formal cooptation had effects on the mission of TVA in ways similar 
to those of informal cooptation. Namely, an agency may become the 
captive of groups it captured for its mission at one time, just as an 
agency may be the captive of groups to which it surrenders its 
mission. In the 1950s Lilienthal’s coopted groups acquired forms of 
real power within TVA’s political environment. In the 1970s, 
Freeman’s original hopes for reform were compromised by the 
political opposition of these same groups. But despite this opposition 
there has been recent and important reform in TVA promoted in part 
by new forms of cooptation and the representation and participation 
of groups previously excluded by TVA from its internaljdecision 
making. | 

TVA’s experience since Selznick’s analysis should modify the 
conclusions of his work. First, the reforms of the recent TVA should 
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refurbish the democratic image of TVA somewhat. There has 
certainly been greater participation by more people. The fact that we 
have called this cooptation should not detract from the recognition 
that new groups provided leadership to support or prod the directors 
of TVA to reform old practices in the 1970s. This was one necessary 
element to democratic planning in Selznick’s 1950 estimation. 
Second and similarly, TV A’s experience since Selznick demonstrates 
that cooptation is a process that grows complex with time. New . 
rounds of cooptation may be conducted to counter the consequences 
of previous cooptation policies. Coopted groups may assume more 
active roles in the political environment of an agency depending upon 
the socio-economic status of their members and the links of their 
members with political and social elites. Third, there are positive 
connotations to cooptation. The history of cooptation in TVA under 
Lilienthal and under Freeman has a common positive element. In 
both case groups of people accepted TVA’s invitation to participate 
in its affairs in order to endorse the policies of the agency at a 
particular time and to support the agency against its opponents. 
Cooptation is essentially an endorsement of the leadership of an 
agency including the forms of representation and participation that 
an agency permits. 

In this sense, cooptation, may be a satisfactory form of representa- 
tion and participation at a particular time for groups. In fact, unless 
one assumes that only direct, socio-political representation and direct 
citizen control are adequately democratic, then we must be prepared 
to understand other forms of representation and participation as 
adequate at different times. 

This is not to suggest that what is adequate representation and 
participation should be left to agencies to decide. Cooptation as a 
form of representation and participation is, after all, most satisfactory 
for groups as an endorsement of leadership and policies they prefer. 
Moreover, the history of cooptation in TVA indicates that there is a 
vitality in the environments of institutions and that missions are 
modified over time as critics and advocates emerge, consolidate, and 
decline. Obviously, there must be forms of representation and 
participation besides those provided by an agency to accommodate 
these changes. 

A positive connotation of cooptation does suggest however that 
new groups will appear within the political environment of an agency 
at different times to realign an agency’s mission and that the 
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leadership within an agency may also change and attempt to.recruit 
support for change. Thus relatively powerless critics of an agency at 
some times may find it in their interest to participate in an agency ina 
formally coopted way to legitimate new leadership and reform. This 
participation is more effective for the agency and the groups if the 
groups have had an organization and information independent of the 
égency and prior to their invited participation. If the agency’s forms 
of representation and participation are not acceptable, groups have 
the option of reverting back to protest and court action. | 
Changes in the political environment of an agency and within it 
may lead coopted groups to independent and more direct forms of 
influence over an agency. However, this transformation of influence 
is related to the socio-economic characteristics of a group:and its 
ability to perform functions for an agency in addition to legitimatizing 
its leadership and actions. Groups of elites are much more likely to 
ascend to higher forms of participation and representation than 
nonelite groups. | 
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The gap between academic literature and a practitioner's desk is often forbidding. 
Complex, but elegant, methods applied to simple problems widen that gap. When the 
desk is in an office of a subunit of local government, both academicians and 
practitioners despair. This study, on the other hand, demonstrates a simple, replicable 
model with the virtues of conceptual soundness, simplicity, and practitioner confi- 
dence. This article reports the development and application of simple difference 
equation models to the caseload burden of an alcohol treatment program. These 
system models stimulated the recognition of policy alternatives not considered 
previously and provided a method for estimating the effects of these alternatives. The 
simple models produced powerful results with no more complexity than required by 
high school algebra. 


SIMPLE MODELS FOR 
POWERFUL RESULTS 


WILLIAM G. LUDWIN 
Indiana University-Purdue University at Fort Wayne 


Articles in academic journals are often too detailed, and incompre- 
hensible to practitioners working in the field. Some reasons for this 
come to mind, but they may be grouped into two categories—the 
people involved, and the work they do. Academicians are engaged in 
a search for knowledge free from the immediate pressures of “meeting 
a payroll.” The new, untried, and complex are grist to an academi- 
cian’s mill. Many practitioners, on the other hand, rely on methods 
that have worked in the past and may be reluctant to risk results on 
something they don’t have time to understand. The gap between the 
“state of the art” and the “state of practice” is well known to both 
academicians and practitioners. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The author thanks two anonymous referees for their helpful 
comments, 
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This article attempts to bridge the gap between the literature and 
practice. Although the locus is an alcohol treatment program, this 
article is not about alcohol treatment programs. Rather it is an 
example of the application of appropriate technology to a manage- 
ment problem in a service organization. Other approaches, such as 
computer simulation (Maisel and Gnugnoli, 1972) or queuing theory 
(Cooper, 1972), could have been used, but they would amount to 
technological overkill, an inefficient use of resources, and a numbing 
of administrative participation. | 

The literature is replete with studies of service systems: hospitals 
(Kwak et al., 1976), nursing (Abernathy et al., 1971; Maier-Roth and 
Wolfe, 1973; Miller et al., 1976), outpatient clinics (Fetter and 
Thompson, 1966), emergency services (Chaiken and Larson, 1972), 
and universities (Lee and Moore, 1974). These studies emphasize 
optimization of some objective, such as minimizing the number of 
nurses while providing some specified level of coverage. This study, 
on the other hand, endeavors to provide administrators with models 
that can predict the effects of various policies and policy trade-offs. 
Rather than providing a solution, the models provide information to 
which administrators could apply judgment. It is not only propien 
oriented, but also user oriented. | 

The simple models described could be used by administrators to 
predict the effects on their caseload system of alternative polities. The 
simple models are powerful, not only because they are robust, but 
also because they are exceedingly useful. 

The purposes of this article are to describe several simple 
difference equation models of the caseload of an alcohol treatment 
program and to show how these models can be used to estimate the 
effects of policy changes. These models were an important/manage- 
ment and planning tool for program administrators who were faced 
with budget restrictions, uncontrolled demands, and professional 
standards threatened by an ever-growing caseload. 


| 

| 

THE ALCOHOL COUNTERMEASURES PROGRAM | 
The Alcohol Countermeasures Program (ACP) of the Allen 
County, Indiana, Superior Court is an attempt to change the 
drinking and driving behavior of persons arrested for driving while 
intoxicated (DWI). The program is limited to those arrested for 
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misdemeanor DWI who have never participated in ACP before. 
Offenders are screened, and most are recommended for acceptance to 
ACP, Upon admission to the program, the client is placed on 
probation, assigned to a probation officer, and referred to a 
community counseling agency for treatment. ACP itself is not a 
treatment program; ACP staff are probation officers who monitor 
the client’s progress for the duration of treatment. If the client fulfills 
his or her treatment requirements, the client is released from the 
program. If, however, the client is not cooperative, probation may be 
revoked and the client may be subject to a jail term. 

As the program grew, it experienced normal growing pains, which 
required new forms, procedures, personnel and facilities. By 1983, the ` 
staff handled nearly 1,700 cases and screened more than 1,100 new 
clients. While they were not sure how many clients could be handled 
by the program, ACP staff felt overworked and “burned out.” 

In an effort to maintain the integrity and quality of the program, 
they felt pushed to compromise quality in order to deal with the 
volume of clients referred to ACP. Furthermore, they could foresee 
an increasing caseload and little hope for respite or additional 
personnel. Because they were unable to forecast the demand for ACP 
and its resulting impact on their caseload, they were unable to justify 
requests for additional resources. 

The simple difference equation models described below address 
many of these concerns and raise a number of issues not considered 
before by ACP staff. The models provide an estimate of the 
consequences of policy changes contemplated by ACP and highlight 
the effects of the policies of other agencies which affect ACP. 


DIFFERENCE EQUATION CASELOAD MODELS 


Caseload capacity, service quality, efficiency, and program policies 
are interrelated. While the relationship between caseload and pro- 
gram policies is explored here, it must be kept in mind that both 
quality and efficiency are important components. The focus of this 
study, however, is the differential impact of alternative policies on 
caseload. 

The method of analysis is to develop system models from which 
policy-related conclusions can be drawn. The first model is a simple 
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d-fference equation model that has the virtue of simplicity, intuitive 
appeal, and the capacity for extracting insights into the workings of 
the ACP system. The second model extends the first by including 
several additional policy variables. Before discussing the ACP 
models, a brief review of difference equations is given. 


] 
| 
DIFFERENCE EQUATION MODELS | 
(Goldberg, 1961) | 
| 

Difference equation modeling is an important tool for examining 
the dynamic characteristics systems exhibit as they change over time. 
As Stokey and Zeckhauser (1978: 47) note, difference equations 
“offer powerful insights and at the same time are easy to understand 
and use.” An example (really a compound interest model) using the 
familiar cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) is given below. 

A labor contract provides that next year’s salary (S:) will be 5% 
nigher than this year’s (S0), because the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
has risen by 5% over the past year. | 


Sı = (.05 X So) + So or | 
Si = So(.05 + 1) | 
| 


_ Using this model one can calculate next year’s salary as long as this 
year’s salary is known. If we assume that the CPI will rise by the same 
percentage (r) each year, then we can write a general model for 
calculating salaries for any future year (St). 


t 
l] 
{ 


St = So(r + 1) 


Using this general model one can calculate any future salary as 
long as the initial salary is known. | 

Difference equation models such as the one described above are 
useful if one wishes to examine changes in system characteristics over 
time. Questions such as whether an equilibrium exists or what values 
variables will hold may be of particular interest. The models 
explained below explore some of these questions and demonstrate 
the application of simple difference equations to produce useful 
information for ACP’s administrators. 


Net 
Aorta whe | my aa aaa niiin 
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A SIMPLE CASELOAD MODEL 


„A simple caseload model was developed to understand the ACP 
system in a very rough way and to serve as a basis for a more extensive 
and more useful model. While this model is rudimentary, it does offer 
some important insights into the nature of the ACP system. 

The model states that the caseload at the end of the month (C,) is 
equal to the caseload at the beginning of the month (C: - 1) plus new 
cases during the month (N,) and minus the cases closed during the 
month (T;): 


EG-t -T (1) 


From this very simple model we can draw some conclusions that 
are interesting from an operational perspective: 

1. Caseload stability (C; = C: - 1) requires that new cases be equal to 
closed cases (N = T or N -T= 0). 

2. If N is greater than T for one month, caseload will increase by 
the difference (N - T) and remain higher for as many months as the 
additional clients remain in the system (see Figure 1). If N is less than 
T for one month, the reverse will occur. 

Figure | shows 100 new cases and terminated cases in months | 
and 2, and a caseload of 600 during those months. During month 3 
new cases increase to 150, while terminations remain at 100. If 
treatment lasts six months, the caseload increases to 650 for six 
months—until month 9, Figure | also shows asymmetrical effect of a 
decrease in new cases beginning in month 11. 

Of course some variability in new and closed cases is inevitable, 
but wide variations in caseload can have severe consequences, and the 
wider the variations, the more severe the consequences. If 600 is the 
ideal caseload (as has been suggested by ACP staff), then more cases 
means backlagging cases, cutting program corners, or both. 

Caseload stability is important both for program and efficiency 
reasons. As with most service agencies, services cannot be inventoried 
during slow periods, so a lower caseload than is ideal leads to 
inefficiency. Backlogging demand means producing inferior service 
and lower program quality. The policy alternatives derived from this 
very simple model are: 
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Figure 1: Caseload Instability 


1. Accept instability and set staffing at a level sufficien! for the 
average workload. While widely known and used, this combination 
of inefficiency and ineffectiveness is short-sighted, resulting i in low 
staff morale and poor client service. Because of training requirements 
and budgetary restrictions, temporary employees cannot be used 
during peak periods. 

2. Accept instability and set staffing at a level n for peak 
periods. This is an expensive and unlikely alternative. | . 

3. Control caseload. Controlling caseload permits efficiency, 
effectiveness, and planning. It can be done by controlling entry to the 
program through: (a) stabilizing DWI arrests through a change in 
police policy, (b) limiting screening appointments, (c) bacsklogging 
entrants, and (d) controlling admissions. 

The value of the simple model presented in equation (1) is that it 
provides insight into the characteristics of the ACP system, reveals 
some implications of those characteristics, and sets a direction for 
exploring policy options. While the model is simple,' it is not 
simplistic. Valuable conclusions and important policy options can be 
derived from the model and used by ACP administrators for 


management and planning purposes. 
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AN EXTENSION OF THE SIMPLE MODEL 


Anextension of the simple model simply involves recognizing that 
case terminations (T) are related to prior new cases (N). (One may 
skip to equation (5) to avoid its derivation.) 

If, for example, new cases remain active for six months then the 
terminations in December (T12) are the new cases from June (N6). 
More generally: 


T, = Nr - (2) 
If N: - 6 is substituted for T, in (1), then: 

C=C.-1+Nr-Ne-o (3) 
Further, if admissions to ACP are stable, then N: = N; - 6 and 
C: = C- 1 = 6N after 6 months (See Figure 2) | (4) 
This can be generalized to: 

C=MN (5) 


where M = the number of months of treatment. 

That is, caseload (C) depends not only on the number of new 
clients (N), but also on the duration of the treatment program. As can 
be seen in Figure 2, new cases occur at the rate of 100 per month and 
caseload increases by 100 per month up to month 6. At month 7, new 
cases equal terminated cases (treatment is 6 months) and caseload 
stabilizes at an equilibrium of 600 cases. 

Table 1 shows the caseloads resulting from various combinations 
of program admission (N) and length of treatment (M). 

A suggestion to change the length of treatment from approximately 
six months to ten months had been discussed by ACP personnel. 
Table 1 provides an estimate of the caseload change resulting from 
such a policy change. If ACP is staffed to admit 100 new clients per 
month to a program lasting six months, extending the duration of 
treatment to ten months would eventually increase the caseload level 
from 600 clients to 1000 clients. Recalling that instability in caseload 
persists for as long as clients remain in treatment, a shift to ten 
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Figure 2: Caseload Equilibrium | 
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months would result in lengthening the duration of any instability 
caused by differences between new and closed cases. | 

Another result of such a change is that the consequence would not 
be immediately apparent. No change in caseload would be observed 
for six months, until the additional months of treatment were 
encountered. At that point, case-load would increase by 100 clients 
each month until it leveled off at 1,000 (see Figure 3). | 

The value of these simple models lies in their capacity to provide 
estimates of the impact on the program resulting from changing 
program policies. Using these models, ACP administratars could 
decide on the program level and the number of staff required, or they 
could decide the staffing level (budget allocation) and adjust program 
admission and treatment duration, or both. 


A RATE-BASED MODEL | 


| 


i 
A more complete model including additional policy variables was 
developed to explore the effects of changes in these variables on 
caseload. It should be noted that while this model is a refinement of 


$ 
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TABLE 1 
Caseload Alternatives 

CASELOAD 
60 240 360 480 600 720 
80 320 480 640 800 900 
100 400 600 800 1000 1200 
120 4890 720 960 1200 1440 
140 -560 840 1120 1400 1680 
160 640 960 1280 1600 1920 
180 720 1080 1440 1800 2160 
200 800 1200 1600 2000 2400 





the previous model, it does not dramatically change the predictions of 
the first model. It does, however, introduce additional policy 
variables that might yield new options. 

Equation (1) can be rewritten as follows: 


C +1 = C t+ (aSi4 1 + rCy) - (xC + yC) (6) 
i.e.: 

Coe r= Cet (Nesi) - (Ti+ 1) (1) 
where: 


C = caseload at the end of month t 
t = screening appointments during month t 
a= admission rate 
r = readmission rate 
x = release rate 
y = revocation/ termination rate 


Equation (6) may be rearranged as follows: 
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Figure 3: Treatment Policy Change | 
C.41= Cl +r-x-y)+aSre1 | (7) 


| 
Equation (7) is really just a refinement of the original! model 
contained in equation (1). If we examine this model for equilibrium 
conditions (C: = C +3 = Ce), we obtain: | 


C.=C(1+r—-x-y)+aS | (8) 


The question we begin asking in equation (8) is whether caseload 
will reach some stable equilibrium level. For this to occur, the 
caseloads of last month, this month, next month, and so on, must be 
equal. Equilibrium is derived from equation (8) and expressed in 
equation (9) below: | 


= aS/(x + y -) : 0) 


| 
Equation (9) can be used to examine the implications of current 
policies and policy changes on caseload level. The conditions during 
the period under study and the policies of ACP were as follows: 


1. Screenings (S)—A maximum of 160 clients/month could be 


| 
| 
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screened, while actual screenings were 98.25 in 1983 and a little over 
100 for the first few months of 1984. 

2. Admission rate (a)—-ACP policy was to accept all misdemeanor 
DWI offenders who had never participated in ACP (97%). 

3. Release rate (x)—Since ACP policy was to keep clients in 
treatment for six months, approximately one-sixth are released each 
month. 

4. Revocation rate (y)—The rate was approximately 1/60. In 1983 
caseload was approximately 600, with an average of 10 clients 
revoked per month. 

5. Readmission rate (r)~-In 1983 there were 6] readmissions (r = 
1/120). 

Using the 1983 data, we can obtain the caseload levels resulting 
from changes in the number of clients screened (Table 2). Screenings 
are outside the control of ACP, since they depend on police 
enforcement and court policy. 

Since screenings are outside the control of ACP, the equilibrium 
client caseload can vary considerably—-from about 450 cases / month, 
if police activity in this area is reduced, to nearly 900 cases/ month if 
police pressure on drunk driving is increased. The important point 
for ACP management is that coordination with the police and other 
agencies is essential if a quality program is to be maintained. 

In mid-1984, ACP staff were considering extending the duration 
of treatment to 10 months from the current 6-month treatment plan. 
Although they were feeling burdened by the current caseload, they 
did not expect the impact such a policy would produce. Policy 1 in 
Table 2 shows the caseload level resulting from various screening 
levels and a 10-month treatment plan. 

As can be seen, increasing the duration of treatment from 6 to 10 
months causes a 62% increase in active cases. And, as was noted 
earlier, the implications of this policy would not be immediately 
apparent (Figure 3). The model not only predicts the consequences of 
policy changes, it is also a means for considering trade-offs among 
policies and workload. Policy 2 in Table 2, for example, shows the 
effects of decreasing the admission rate, treatment duration, and 
readmission rate, while increasing the revocation rate. 

Comparing the current and alternative policies in Table 2 gave 
ACP management some insight into the characteristics of the system 
they are attempting to manage. It also gave them some previously 
unexplored options in terms of their own policies and the policies of 
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TABLE 2 
Caseloads with Current and Alternative Policies 


CASELOADS : 
Screenings Current Policy 1 policy 2 

80 443 716 331 
100 554 895 415 
120 665 1074 497 
160 886 1433 663 

Rates i 
Admission (a) .97 .97 eae 
Release (x) 1/6 4 | .2 
Revocation (y) 1/60 1/60 1/30 
Readmission (r) 1/120 1/120 1/240 


ather agencies. The models gave them the tools for deciding: ‘how to 
manage ACP. | 


| 


CONCLUSIONS | 





Two conclusions emerge from the study of the ACP caseload 
system: 

1. Simple models, such as those used here, that capture the 
essential features of a system can have a powerful effect on the 
management of an organization. 

2. Substantively, ACP caseload depends on the number of 
admissions and the duration of treatment. | 

Caseload levels are sensitive to the number of clients admitted to 
the program and to the duration of treatment. Controlling these two 
factors effectively controls caseload levels. Additionally, caseload 
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projections derived from the models explained above could be used 
to justify staff requirements. 

Since wide variations in caseload are to be avoided, the models and 
analyses can be used to develop policies to smooth out fluctuations. It 
can be shown that caseload instability creates problems in planning 
and efficiency that convert minor problems into stresses on both the 
ACP system and the people who run it. These models offer a means 
for mitigating instability. 

The importance of these models and analyses is that they can serve 
as the basis for making better decisions about policies, procedures, 
and resources. With these models, ACP staff has tools for estimating 
the impact on caseload levels of policy changes made by police 
agencies and the court, as well as policies they themselves might 
consider. Prior to this analysis, ACP staff felt overburdened, with 
little or no control over their program and the demands placed on 
them. These models have given them a better understanding of the 
system within which they operate, and it has given them the means for 
negotiating policy changes and increased resources. 

These difference equation models are simple without being 
simplistic. They are appropriate to the task, given the complexity of 
the system, the consequences of system policies, and the state of 
management knowledge. More advanced techniques could have been 
used, but their use would have been unwarranted. Models such as 
these can be replicated by administrators without the assistance of 
consultants or sophisticated techniques. They can be adapted to 
other systems in which the flow of people, paper, or products is 
important. 

Difference equations dealt nicely with the complexities of the ACP 
system within a reasonable level of precision. These models were clear 
to ACP administrators, and it was clear how they could be used. 
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